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PREFACE 


— 


THE Electrical Engineer is now confronted with a variety 
of new problems for whose solution he must look to the full 
development of the science of Electro-Dynamics. This 
science in the near future will assume the same relation to 
the electric motor that the science of Thermo-Dynamics 
already bears to the steam engine. And since no branch of 


z. dynamics has a better claim to be called an exact science 


than electro-dynamics, it will be able to offer not only 
. convincing but final solutions of these problems. To apply 
_ the principles of electro-dynamics to the Direct-Current 
Motor is the aim of this book. 

Writing for electrical engineers particularly, I take 
for granted a certain acquaintance with the use and design 
, of motors, but as the book is intended to be of service to 
engineers generally, unexplained technicalities have been 
avoided as far as possible. 

There are now so many excellent text-books on 
electricity and magnetism, that I offer no apology for 
omitting discussion of elementary principles here. 

I have not considered it necessary to deal with the 
subject of self-induction, except in connection with the 
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question of sparking. The advanced student will per- 
ceive the analogy between the law of acceleration given in 
Chapter VII. and that for the rise of current in an indue- 
tive circuit, and may be tempted to pursue the subject for 
himself. 

The numerical accuracy attempted has been limited 
to that attainable with an ordinary ten-inch slide rule, 
on which all the examples have been worked out. Impor- 
tance is attached to the graphic method of solution, and 
the diagrams are intended to serve as exercises for the 
student, who should work out similar problems with 
different data by the same methods. 

I have to thank many friends for assistance, particularly 
Mr. H. 8. Hering, for allowing me to use the results of his 
tests on electric cars; Mr. L. H. Parker, for providing me 
with particulars of the construction and performance of the 
electric locomotives on the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad ; 
Mr. H. P. Curtiss, for placing at my disposal the out- 
come of his experiments on the Buffalo and Niagara Falls 
Electric Railway; and the Railway Department of the 
General Electric Company, for furnishing me with valuable 
information and data. 

C. A. CARUS-WILSON. 


McGiuit University, MontTREAL : 
February 1898. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE INDUCTION FACTOR 


WHEN a straight conductor carrying a current is placed 
in a uniform magnetic field in a plane at right angles to 
the magnetic lines, it experiences a force urging it to 
move in that plane at right angles to its own length. 

If H is the intensity of the field in lines per square 
centimetre, / the length of the conductor in centimetres, 
_ andi thg current in the conductor measured in amperes, 
the force on the conductor is given by 


f=HU10~' dynes .........00000 (1). 


The sign of f can be changed by reversing the sign of 
_ either H or i; hence the direction of the force can be 
reversed by altering the sign of the field or of the current. 
_ If both are altered at the same time, the direction of the 
force is unchanged. 

B 
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Fig. 1 is a section of the armature and pole pieces of 
a dynamo at right angles to the shaft. A and B are two 
surface conductors, one on each side of the plane through 
the centre containing the brushes. The currents in these 
conductors are in opposite directions, but the lines of force 
due to the magnets are in the same direction. Hence 
the forces acting on the conductors constitute a couple. If 


i 


lines of force ; 


Fia. 1 


any number of conductors are arranged evenly round the 
armature, the action of the field on the current in the con- 
ductors on one side of the brush plane, combined with that 
on the other side, results in a couple tending to turn the 
armature about its axis. 

Let there be A surface conductors, and let their -axes 
_ lie on a cylindrical surface of radius r and length / centi- 
metres, as shown in Fig. 2. The distance between any 
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A 
; ; -drical area enclosed by them is — square centimetres. If 


| dn lines enter the cylindrical surface between them, eo 


- will be the intensity of magnetisation at the surface of the 


two adjacent conductors is 2m centimetres, aud the cylin- 


4 

_ cylinder, that is, the number of lines per square centimetre 
crossing the tangent plane to the cylinder at that point. 
| In Fig. 3, d represents the axis of one of the conductors 
lying in the cylindrical surface, and we assume that the 
lines of force enter the cylinder in the direction indicated 
by the sheaf of arrows, so that the plane at right angles 
- to the lines of force makes an angle of @ degrees with the 

tangent plane at d, the line ede representing a portion of the 


» eylindrical surface in a plane at right angles to the shaft. 
1 B 2 
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The force f on the conductor is, as we have seen, 
Hli10~', where H is the number of lines per square centi- 
metre in the plane making @ degrees with the tangent at d. 
Substitute for H its value in terms of the intensity in the 
Aidn 


a) | 
eatend, | | i 
oa Now, this 


tangent plane, and we get f= 


Fie. 3 


force acts in a direction making 6 degrees with the tangent 
at d. Hence the resolved part of the force in the direction 
idn 
ur 


1, 


the tangent is = 


The sum of the tangential forces on all the conductors 
round one side of the armature is thus ea 0-!, where V 
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is the total number of lines of force entering the cylindrical 
surface from one pole. Hence the couple or torque ¢, due 
to the forces on both sides, tending to turn the armature, 
1 


is AN 10-'. The whole current, c, passing into or out of 
the armature will be twice that in each conductor, so we 
have 1 
t= LP rneb saantagvatasies ‘ 
ga AeN 10 (2) 


We shall find it convenient to express this in inch- 
pounds. Remembering that a weight of one pound is equal 
to 4°45 x 10° dynes, we get 


t=1-41AcN10-$ inch-pounds ......... (3). 


We have for simplicity supposed that the dynamo has 
only two poles, and that N lines enter the armature from 
one pole, and pass from the armature into the other pole. 
If the dynamo had four poles with N lines per pole and 
A surface conductors, N and A being the same as in the 
two-pole machine, and if the current per conductor remained 
unaltered, the total force on all the conductors would be 
doubled. But if the four polar divisions of the armature 
are connected in parallel, a current of c amperes entering 
the armature will be divided into four instead of into two 
parts, as with the two-pole machine; hence, if ¢ is the 
same as before, the current per conductor in the four-pole 
machine is half what it was in the two-pole machine, so 
that the force and the torque remain unaltered. 

Equation 3 is then a general equation, applicable to 
_ machines having any number of poles, provided that N is 
the number of lines per pole, and that there are as many 
surface conductors in series between the main terminals of 
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the machine as there are in one polar division of the arma- 
ture; when this is the case the armature is said to be con- 
nected in parallel. 

If, however, the armature is connected in series, the 
conductors lying under one pole being placed in series 
with those lying under another pole, the force and the 
torque must be multiplied by a quantity p, expressing the 
number of polar divisions of the armature thus connected 
in series. Equation 3 may then be written— 


t= 1-AlpAcN10-® ......ceccssees (4). 


Example 1.—A four-pole dynamo has 440 surface 
conductors with 16:1 x 10° lines per pole. The armature 
is series connected, giving p=2. The torque for 300 
amperes is 60,000 inch-pounds. 

Example 2.—<A ten-pole dynamo has 28-6 x 10° 
lines per pole and 1,440 surface conductors; the armature 
is parallel connected, giving p=1. The torque for 800 
amperes is 465,000 inch-pounds. 

Equation 4 may be written 


$= 1°41 6M ...srncacea ee (5). 
M being given by 


where A is the number of surface conductors, » is the 
number of polar divisions of the armature connected in 
series, and N is the number of useful lines per pole. 

We shall call M the Induction Factor of the 
dynamo. 

Example 3.—A two-pole dynamo has 200 surface 
conductors and 2°1 x 10° lines per pole. The induction 
factor is 4°2. ; 
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Example 4.—A four-pole motor has its armature 
series connected, with 2-8 x 10° lines per pole and 600 
surface conductors. The induction factor is 336. 

When M is known the torque for any current can at 
once be obtained from Equation 5. 

Example 5.—A motor has an induction factor of 5. 
The torque on the shaft for 90 amperes in the armature is 
635 inch-pounds. 

In estimating A we have to count round the entire 
surface of the armature, and include only those conductors 
which, being adjacent, are also in series with one another. 
In many cases one ‘conductor, according to our nota- 
tion, is, for convenience, made up of two or more in- 
sulated wires in parallel, so that in counting we must be 
careful not to reckon as two conductors two adjacent 
wires which are connected in parallel with one another. 

Example 6.—A railway motor has 60 slots on the 
armature, and 24 wires per slot, every two of which are in 
parallel, giving 12 ‘conductors’ per slot, and making 
A=720. 

In a ring-wound armature each turn after leaving 
the end of the armatufe away from the commutator passes 
inside the armature, where it does not cut any lines of 
force, and so back to the next bar. Hence one- turn per 
commutator bar with a ring armature means as many 
surface conductors as there are bars; four turns per bar 
means four times as many surface conductors as there are 


bars, and so on. 


In a drum armature, however, each turn after passing 
up the armature from the commutator, is brought back on 
the surface of the armature, and finds its way to the next 
bar without passing inside the armature; hence each 
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commutator bar provides at least two surface conductors, 
and the total number of surface conductors is at least 
twice as many as the number of bars. 

Example 7.—A railway motor has 100 bars on the 
commutator with four turns per bar; the armature is 
drum wound. A is 800. 

Example 8.—A motor has a ring-wound armature, 
120 commutator bars, and 8 turns per bar. The number 
of surface conductors is 960. 

Equation 5 shows that we can find the induction 
factor of a dynamo by observing the current in the 
armature and the corresponding torque on the shaft. 

A lever is bolted to the shaft of the dynamo, and the 
pull at a measured distance from the centre observed by a ~ 
spring balance, which should be provided with a metal 
stirrup to go under the lever. ‘The balance should be 
raised until the lever is horizontal, and the pull then 
read. 

We shall find that we get a small reading on the 
scale when there is no current in either magnets or 
armature. ‘This is due to the friction of the bearings and 
brushes ; we may assume it to be constant throughout the 
experiment. On exciting the magnets we shall generally 
find that the pull is slightly increased without having any 
current in the armature; this will be explained later on, 
but we may state briefly that a definite torque is required 
to turn a mass of iron in a magnetic field, the amount of 
the torque depending on the quality of the iron, the 
intensity of the field, and the volume of iron turned; if 
the current exciting the magnets be kept constant, this 
torque, which we shall call the ‘ hysteresis torque,’ will be 
constant. 
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Since the torque in Equation 5 is that: due to the action 
of a current in the armature, we must be careful that we 
do not credit either the frictional or hysteresis torque to 
this action ; we must therefore deduct the pull observed 
with no current in the armature from all subsequent 
readings, and if the magnet current be kept constant we 
shall then get the true torque due to the current in the 
armature. 


ei 1 ie 
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An ammeter should be placed in the magnet circuit 
and the current kept constant during the test. The 
induction factor obtained will be that for this particular 
current in the magnets; if this current is altered, a 
different induction factor will be obtained. 

The experiment here described, in which the induc- 
tion factor is found by measuring the torque when 
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the machine is at rest, shows that the force produced by a 
current in the armature is independent of the motion of 
the armature. 

In Fig. 4 will be found the results of a torque test 
made with an Edison 12 K.W. dynamo. This machine 
has 200 conductors on the armature, and is designed to 
carry 96 amperes at 125 volts, running at 1,500 revolu- 
tions per minute. ‘The conductors are laid on the surface 
of the iron core. The torque is plotted on a base of 
amperes in the armature. 

The current in the magnets was kept constant at 4°5 
amperes. The leverage was 30 inches. A pull of 1-4 pounds 
due to friction was observed with no current in magnets or 
armature; this was not increased when the magnets were ex-~ 
cited, showing that the hysteresis torque was inappreciable. 
The induction factor is obtained from Equation 5. 

After the experiment a current of 78 amperes was 
passed through the armature, and a fall of potential of 
3°74 volts observed, giving the resistance from brush to 
brush as 0°048 ohm. 

In Fig. 5 let ab represent the length mr, where 7 is 
the mean distance of the axes of the conductors from 
the centre of the shaft; ab is thus equal to one half of 
the armature circumference measured round the circle of 
radius 1. 3 

Set off along ab points 1, 2, 3,4 . . . to represent the 
positions of the conductors. The distance from point to 


1 : 
point will be 4 of the complete circumference, assuming 


for the present that the conductors are laid side by side. 
At each point draw a vertical line, to represent by its 
length the number of lines of force per square centimetre 
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ID catesing the Saapony aa ae 
_ the surface of which the axes of the conductors are 
_ supposed to be lying, as shown in Fig. 2. The ends of 
_ these vertical ordinates will form a curye, the shape 
_ of which will depend upon the variation of the intensity 


a een from point to point round the armature. 


_ The curve will generally be quite irregular and follow no 
- definite law ; methods of obtaining it experimentally will 
be given later on. We shall call such « curve the 


ad Be 


a'tsese 4 
Fw. 5 


_ -‘magnetisation curve, and the points a, b, the neutral _ 
points; these points will be a distance mr apart if the field 
is symmetrical. 

4 The area of each element of the curve being the 
product of the intensity at any point into the distance over 
_ which the intensity may be assumed to be constant, will 
 Yepresent dn, the number of lines of force entering the 
armature between two adjacent conductors, and the whole 
area of the curve will represent N, the whole number of 


lines of force entering the armature from one pole. 
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In Fig. 6 magnetisation curves are given for a high 
tension are light dynamo. ‘This machine has a ring 
armature with 80 sections and 47 turns per section, mak- 
ing A=3,760. The areas of the curves for 3, 6, and 
9 amperes in the magnets are as 100, 159, and 178. 
The corresponding values of NV as obtained by a method to 
be presently described are 1°05x 10°, 1°68x 10°, and 
1:89 x 10°. 
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Let us suppose that the armature is turned through an 


angle equal = degrees. Each conductor will then sweep 


ei 


through the space that lies between it and the next 
conductor. The number of lines of force occupying this 
space is represented by the area of the strip of the curve 
between the two conductors; hence each conductor will’ 
cut a number of lines of force represented by the area of 
the strip next to it. Let dw be the area of any such strip, 
and dé the time occupied in turning the armature through 


a 


« 


- 
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ab alee tal is 


gi it there will therefore be an induced tension at the ends 


of each conductor equal to ay 8 units of tension, or 


x Slo volts, 80 thst if each conductor were separate from 


a we should observe a reading 


4 of am10-* volts on a voltmeter connected to the ends of 


8 one conductor, dn depending upon the position of the 
conductor. 
In practice, if the brushes are placed at the neutral 


points ab, each conductor is in series with all the other 


conductors round one side of the armature between the 
_ brushes, so that the effect is as if we had one long conductor 
pees 0S different rates along its length; the total 
number of lines cut by this imaginary long conductor in 


q I ik sbocnde te eee ee of the curve ; 


hence the whole tension induced is 3 10-* volts, 
If the armature is ps uniformly at n revo- 
- lutions per second, dt= a3 ; hence the tension induced 
_ in all the conductors in series between the neutral points, 
and observed on a voltmeter connected by brashes to these 
——, will be given by the equation 
ex AnN10~* volte .......... Gdeecees (7). 


If the dynamo has more than two poles, and if the 
conductors between two adjacent neutral points are placed 


in series with these between two other neutral points, p 
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representing as before the number of polar divisions of the 
armature thus connected in series, we may write : 


ex=pAnN10- «..... abases nial (8). 


We have assumed that the conductors are spaced evenly 
round the armature. A similar proof would hold good if 
the conductors lay two or more deep, with equal spaces 
between those in each layer. 

If in Equation 8 we insert M in place of pAN 10-8, 
we get 


From this we see that the induced tension in a dynamo 
is given by multiplying the induction factor by the number 
of revolutions per second. The induction factor may thus 
be defined as the induced volts divided by the number of 
revolutions per second. 

We must not however suppose that because M is thus 
defined it depends on the motion of the armature. Equa- 
tion 6 shows that M depends only upon p, A, and N, and 
does not in any way involve the speed. 

We have here a second method for finding the 
value of the induction factor—namely, to drive the 
dynamo as a generator, and observe the induced tension at 
the terminals of the machine, and the revolutions per second. 

In making this test we must be careful to insure that 
the tension recorded is the true induced tension, expressed 
by Equation 7. The voltmeter will only indicate this - 
tension provided that the brushes are placed precisely at 
the neutral points, for in this position only will all the 
conductors between two brushes be generating a tension 
of like sign. Any forward or backward lead will place two 
sets of conductors with opposing tensions between two 
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’ rashes, and consequently make the reading of the volt- 

__ meter less than the trae induced tension. 

a If the speed be plotted along a horizontal axis and the 

_ readings of the voltmeter along a vertical axis, then if M 
_ is constant for any given current in the magnets, the locus 

of the observed points should be a straight line, and this 

_ should pass through the axis if there be no residual 


Fig. 7 gives the results of an experiment made on the 
are light dynamo, previously described. In this experi- 
ment the current was kept constant, first at two and then 
at four amperes, and the speed varied, the tension 
corresponding to each speed being observed and plotted in 
the figure. There was no current in the armature. The 
_ points found lie on straight lines passing through the 
origin, showing that the induction factor is independent 
of the speed. 

If a current is passing in the armature during a test, 
the tension observed at the brushes will be less than the 
_ induced tension by an amount CR volts, where C is the 
current and & the resistance of the armature from brush 
_ to brush. The product OR is called the ‘heat drop.’ 

Hence to find M when ao current is passing, we must 
measure (; knowing I’, we can add the product CR to 
the measured volts at the brushes. 

Example 9.—We wish to know the torque on the 
shaft of a direct coupled generator due to a current of 300 
amperes passing in the armature. The speed of the 
dynamo as indicated by a tachometer is 400 r.p.m., 
while the voltmeter reads 120 volts on open circuit. 


Dividing the volts by the revolutions per second, we find 
the induction factor to be 18; the torque thrown on the 
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“" - shaft when a current of 300 amperes is passed through 
- the armature is then 7,610 inch-pounds. 
,- Example 10.—<A generator is running at 440 r.p.m. 
_ The tension on the brushes is 550 volts when the machine 
_ is delivering 400 amperes. The internal resistance of the 
_ armature is 0°0375 ohm. What is the pull on the belt 
due to the current in the armature if the pulley is 40 
_ inches diameter? The heat drop is 15 volts, so that the 
true induced tension is 565, and Mis 77. The pull due to 
_ the armature current is equal to the torque divided by the 
radius of the pulley, or 2,166 pounds. If we had neglected 
_ the heat drop, the pull would have appeared to be 56 
_ pounds less than this. 
The induction factor can be varied by changing the 
current in the magnets. We may obtain values of M for 
- different values of the magnetising current by either of 
_ the methods previously described, the torque or the speed 
method. If the values of M are plotted on a base of 
current in the magnets, we get a curve that we shall call 
_ the ‘induction curve.’ 
q Fig. 8 gives the induction curve of the are light 
dynamo already described, obtained by running the arma- 
ture at a measured speed and observing the induced 
tension on open circuit for different currents in the magnets. 
_ The curve plotted in the figure is for descending values of 
_ the current. 
The curve commonly called the ‘ Characteristic’ may 
be obtained from the induction curve by multiplying the 
vertical ordinates by any given number of revolutions per 
_ second, thus giving a curve of volts for the given speed on 
a base of magnet current. ‘Ihe induction curve is quite 
independent of speed, since it represents the magnetic 
q c 
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condition of the dynamo for different magnet currents, and 
in no way involves the idea of motion. 

When a current is made to pass through the armature 
of a dynamo, the magnets being excited, the field due to 
-the magnets is shifted and the distribution of magnetisa- 
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tion changed, the result often being an alteration in the 
area of the magnetisation curve and a diminution in the 
value of M. The amount of this diminution depends very 
largely upon the form of the pole pieces. 

In some machines where the value of the induction factor 
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| pra constant for all currents in the armature, 
Bits clare Idin parcopitty Glaticiahed ea the arrestar 
wee is increased. 
a were made on the are light dynamo, 
evic y described, to ascertain the amount of the reduc- 
Star dias to thin cause. The current in the magnets 
Bites os 9 scnperce, and ths armahare current 
ner wed from nothing to 10 amperes. The induction 
factor was observed by the torque method. The results 
are plotted in Fig. 9. M decreases from 70 to 63. 
The experiment sae on the Bain 12 KW. dynamo 
nd plotted in Fig. 4 shows no change in the value of M 
ir sto this cause. This matter will be discussed in greater 
detail in a later chapter under the name of Armature 
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CHAPTER II 


CONDITIONS OF UNIFORM MOTION 


WHEN a conducting circuit of & ohms resistance is con- 
nected to a line having a tension of H volts, the rate of 
communication of energy to the circuit is measured by 
the product of the tension of the line into the current 
flowing ; if this current is ¢ amperes, energy is supplied 
to the circuit at the rate of cH watts. 

The energy thus supplied is expended in two ways, 
in heating the circuit and in doing work. The rate of 
expenditure of energy in the form of heat we know to be 
equal to the product of the resistance into the square of 
the current, or c?# watts. We now have to find an 
expression for the rate of expenditure of energy in doing 
work. 

Let us suppose that part of the conducting circuit is 
placed near some magnetic field, so that when a current is 
flowing in the circuit the action of the current on the 
magnetic field produces a tendency to move the circuit. 
We will further suppose that the circuit is contrived in 
such a way that continuous motion is possible. 

The action of the current on the field may be repre- 
sented by the moment of a force of / pounds acting at a 
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distance of r inches from the axis of rotation. The work 
_ done in one revolution is then 24rF inch-pounds. If the 
conducting system makes » revolutions per second the 
4 work done per second is 22rFn inch-pounds. This is 
called the rate of working, being the work done in unit 
_ time. We have then an expression for the rate of doing 
_ work stated in terms of inch-pounds per second. Divide 
_ this by 12 and we get foot-pounds per second, divide 
again by 550 and we get the rate of working expressed in 
 horse-power, multiply by 746 we get finally the same 
_ quantity expressed in watts. If we now substitute for Fr 
_ the letter ¢, representing the torque in inch-pounds, 
the rate of doing work=w=0°7 lin watt ...(10). 


This equation has been derived from purely mechanical 

3 considerations, and does not necessarily involve anything 
electrical. 

f, We have already seen that-when a current of ¢ amperes 
_ flows in a circuit acted upon by a magnetic system, the 

__ torque is given by t=1-41cM, where M is the induction 

_ factor. If we insert this in place of t in Equation 10 we 


where ¢ is the tension induced by the motion. We thus 

arrive at the very important result that the rate of 

_ working is expressed by the product of the current 

_ and the induced volts. 

‘This equation was derived by simply considering the 
forces acting on the conducting system, and obtaining an 

expression for the work done per second in terms of the 
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current in the circuit and the induction factor. If the 
motion is in the direction of the force produced by 
the current, work is being done by the current; if the motion 
is in the contrary direction, work is being done on instead 
of by the moving system. In both cases the rate of 
working is given by the product of the current and the 
induced tension. 

Example 11.—A dynamo with an induction factor of 
4 runs at 1,500 revolutions per minute, and has a current 
of 70 amperes passing in the armature. The induced 
tension is 100 volts, so that the rate of working is 7,000 
watts. Nothing is here stated as to whether the dynamo is 
acting as a motor and doing work, or acting as a generator 
and having work done on it; it is sufficient to know that 
a current of 70 amperes is passing, and that the induced 
tension is 100 volts, in order to ascertain the rate of 
working, positive or negative. 

We have now obtained expressions for the rate of 
expenditure of energy in our circuit in the two possible 
ways, as heat and as work. ‘The Principle of the 
Conservation of Energy tells us that the energy supplied 
to the circuit, per second, must be equal to the energy 
spent in heating together with that spent in doing work. 
We are thus able to write down the equation of energy for 


the circuit thus: 
eh= 6+ OR \. css iseiocavaten (12). 


This is the energy equation when the line is the source of 
energy, the current is then doing work and the dynamo is 
acting as a motor. 

If no work is being done, the induced tension is 


nothing since there is no motion, and consequently one. 


=. 
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j When work is being done ome, it thus appears that 


Ewhen work is being done the carrent is lees than that given 
by Ohm's law. It follows from this that the tension 
_ induced by the motion tends to reduce the current and acts 
_ im the contrary direction to that of the line. But the 
- current from the line is producing the motion, hence 
_ the induced tension tends to stop the motion. 
_ This is a proposition of great importance, since it gives 
us a means of determining the direction of the induced 
_ tension under all circumstances. We see that it is simply 
_ one way of expressing the energy equation for the 
 ¢ireuit as laid down by the Principle of the Conservation 

of Energy. 

____‘This trath may be established in another way. Take 
the case of a generator where the current flows in the 
_ direction of the induced tension. The current in the 

_ armature produces a torque, the direction of which depends 
upon that of the current, and of the sign of the field. If 
_ the torque due to the current assisted the motion we should 
have arrived at a condition of perpetual motion; the 
_ Principle of the Conservation of Energy therefore demands 
that the torque due to the current should oppose the 
_ motion, hence the induced current must flow in the 
> Srmatare in such a direction as to oppose the motion. 
We here assume that the circuit is closed, and 
_ the current passing in the armature in the direction of the 
induced tension, but as it is evident that the phenomenon 
_ of induction will be present, even if the circuit be broken, 


: general law: Any displacement of the relative positions 
ee ores cireeis end of 2 magnetic ‘gym induces 
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a tension tending to send a current in a direction 
opposing the motion. 

In the case with which we shall be concerned chiefly, 
when the dynamo is used as a motor, the current in the 
armature does not flow in the direction of the induced 
tension, so that it is important to remember that a tension 
is induced in virtue of the motion of the conductors in 
the magnetic field, even though the current that actually 
flows is not in the direction of this induced tension. 

We have stated that energy is communicated to a 
motor in two ways—as heat and as work. We must 
now inquire more precisely into the distinction here as- 
sumed. We know that energy in any form can be expressed 
as the product of a force into a distance. Thus, if a 
body weighing ten pounds is raised through a distance of 
five feet, the energy communicated to the body is fifty 
foot-pounds. Ifthe body is raised through this distance 
in one second, the rate of communication of energy is fifty 
foot-pounds per second, or 68 watts. This would be the 
rate of communication of energy to an incandescent lamp 
taking 0°68 ampere at 100 volts, but in this case the 
energy would be communicated in the form of heat. There 
is this important difference: in the case of the weight the 
energy is expended in overcoming a force acting in a 
definite direction, whereas in the lamp there is no such 
force to be overcome. 

When energy is spent in overcoming a resisting force 
we say that work is being done. Thus we say that we are 
doing work when we are raising the weight, because we 
are overcoming a resisting force. With the lamp, how- 
ever, we cannot say that we are overcoming any resisting 
force; it is true that we are communicating energy, but we 
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_ speak of the energy thus communicated as being in the 
form of heat. 
Professor Clerk Maxwell has stated that ‘the only 
| difference between these two kinds of communication of 
energy is that the motions and displacements which are 
concerned in the communication of heat are those of mole- 
_ cules, and are so numerous, so small individually, and so 
_ irregular in their distribution that they quite escape all 
our methods of observation, whereas when the motions and 
displacements are those of visible bodies consisting of 
P great numbers of molecules moving together, the com- 
munication of energy is called work. Hence we have only 
_ to suppose our senses sharpened to such a degree that we 
could trace the motions of molecules as easily as we now 
trace those of large bodies, and the distinction between 
work and heat would vanish, for the communication of 
heat would be seen to be a communication of energy of the 
game kind as that which we call work.’ ! 
___ It is important to remember that doing work implies 
overcoming a resisting force which can be measured experi- 
mentally, We know that we must be overcoming some 
_ force when we pass a current through a rheostat, since 
_ the dimensions of rate of communication of energy are 
always the same, viz. a force multiplied by a distance and 
divided by a time; but in the case of heat we cannot 
measure the force experimentally, and therefore we cannot 
say that we are doing work. 

This becomes clearer if we express the rate of com- 
- municating energy in terms of ¢ and », using the equation 
aa found : 


w=l7lin watt soccoccsccescsenss( 10), 
* Scientific Papers, vol. ii. p. 9. 
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This equation is true for all forms of communication of 
energy, as heat or as work. When we can measure ¢ we 
are doing work, but when the energy is all going in the 
form of heat, ¢ cannot be measured. In the case of the 
68-watt lamp, all that we know is that the product of a 
torque of ¢ inch-pounds into a speed of revolutions per 
second is 96; if we knew ¢, we could deduce n, and vice 
versa. 

The molecular movements constituting heat cannot 
therefore assist or resist motion; if we could marshal all 
the molecules, assuming that we had command of 
sufficiently delicate mechanism, and oblige them to move 
in the same direction, we could then make them resist or 
assist motion ;. but if we could do this, we could also apply 
a force to them and stop their motion completely, thus 
taking all the heat out of a body and making it perfectly 
cold. Our physical inability to accomplish this result is 
stated in what is calledthe Second Law of Thermodynamics. 
(See Professor Clerk Maxwell’s ‘Theory of Heat.’) 

In considering the energy supplied to an electric motor 
we require to know ‘precisely how much of the energy is 
spent in overcoming resistance to motion. It is not 
sufficient to know that the energy used in overcoming 
friction, for instance, is eventually dissipated in heat, 
we must know whether friction offers a resistance to 
motion. Similarly, we must not consider the energy used 
in heating the armature as spent in overcoming resistance 
to motion. 

In the two cases here selected it is not difficult to see 
which should be classed as heat and which as work. But 
cases may arise when it is not easy to effect the right 
classification. For instance, we know that when a mass of 
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- iron is rotated in a magnetic field a certain expenditure of 
_ energy is necessary on account of what has been called 
_ hysteresis. This energy is, no doubt, eventually dissipated 
im the form of heat, but this fact does not warrant us in 
- classing it under heat in the performance of an electric 
motor. We must know whether the effect of hysteresis is 
4 to oppose the motion. 
Now, although the motions concerned in the expendi- 
ture of energy by hysteresis can be described as being 
_ *those of molecules,’ and as being ‘so small individually 
- that they quite escape all our methods of observation, ‘ yet 
_ we know that energy spent in hysteresis is spent in over- 
coming a definite resistance to motion, a resistance that 
can be measured. Hence we conclude that hysteresis 
“must be classed as an expenditure of energy in the form of 


“a “This conclusion may at first sight appear to be a contra- 
diction of Clerk Maxwell's statement that ‘when the 
_ motions and displacements are those of visible bodies con- 
- sisting of great numbers of molecules moving together, the 
communication of energy is called work,’ for we could 
hardly describe the phenomena of hysteresis in such terms. 
Clerk Maxwell, however, foresaw the possibility of 
‘our senses being sharpened to such a degree that we 
could trace the motions of the molecules as easily as we 
“now trace those of larger bodies.’ The researches of 
Professor Ewing and others have enabled ns to do this in 
the case of hysteresis, so that we can actually trace the 
motions of the molecules accompanying this phenomena as 
easily as we can trace those of larger bodies, and measure 
the resistance to motion that is offered by the combined 
action of all the molecules in the iron. 
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The forces acting on the shaft of a dynamo 
may be divided into two classes, those which assist and 
those which resist the motion. 

Thus, when a dynamo is acting as a generator and 
driven by a steam engine, the force of the engine assists 
the motion, while the action of the current in the armature, 
if any, and the friction resist the motion. 

If the dynamo is acting as a motor, the forces of the 
current in the armature acting on the magnetic field assist 
the motion, while the friction and the useful working forces 
resist the motion. 

We shall use the term load to denote the forces 
in a motor tending to resist the motion, and we shall 
express these in terms of inch-pounds of torque. 

A motor may be said to be ‘ free to move’ when the 
load is finite. If the shaft is blocked in any way the load 
is infinite and the motor is not free to move. It does not 
follow that the shaft will turn if the motor be free to move, 
since the torque produced by the action of the current in 
the armature may not be sufficient to cause motion. 

When the magnets of a dynamo are excited and the 
armature caused to rotate, either as motor or generator, 
we may divide the torques acting on the shaft as follows: 

1. The torque on the pulley; this assists the motion 
in a generator and resists the motion in a motor. 

2. The action of the current in the armature, given by 
t=1'41ceM; this assists the motion in a motor and resists 
the motion in a generator. 

3. The action of eddy currents in the armature and 
pole-pieces; these oppose the motion in all cases. 

4, Friction of the bearings and brushes, and wind 
resistance ; these oppose the motion in all cases. 
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__ 5, Hysteresis, arising from the fact of a definite torque 
_ being needed to turn a mass of iron in a magnetic field ; 
_ this always opposes the motion. 

If the torque assisting the motion exactly balances 
_ that resisting the motion, the motion will be either 
_ nothing or uniform ; uniform motion implies a balance 
between the assisting and resisting torques, assuming that 
motion has been established. For if the assisting torque 
_ is greater than the resisting torque, there will be a surplus 
- available for acceleration. 

‘Take the case of a locomotive pulling a train ; if the 
horizontal effort of the locomotive at the draw-bar is 
_ greater than the frictional resistance of the train it will 
_ accelerate ; when the draw-bar pull is equal to the resist- 
_ ance the motion will be uniform. If, before there is any 
_ motion, the draw-bar pull is only just equal to the resist- 
ance the train cannot start. So in a motor, to effect a 
start the assisting torque must be greater than the 
__ resisting torque, leaving a surplus which we shall call the 
_ ‘accelerating torque,’ the motor will then speed up until 
the assisting and resisting torques balance, and uniform 
motion is the result. 

If a motor with an armature of 2 ohms resistance be 
_ connected to a line having a tension of F volts, the greatest 


| _ possible current i is # amperes. If the induction factor or 
“the motor be 3, the torque produced by this current in the 
"armature, as given by Equation 5, is 1-41 7 inch-pounds. 


If the load is greater than this amount asics Gans 
move; if it is less than this the difference is available for 
" acceleration, and the motor will speed up until the torque 
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due to the current is equal to that due to the load. The 
process of speeding up will be discussed in a subsequent 
chapter. We shall for the present confine our attention 
to the conditions of uniform motion. 

When the motion is uniform, i.e. when the speed is 
neither increasing nor decreasing, the torque due to the 
current must exactly balance that due to the load, for if it 
were greater or less than this there would be a torque 
available either for acceleration or retardation. It follows 
that for uniform motion the current is determined by 
the load, and is given by Equation 5, where ¢ is the 
torque due to the load, 7.e. the sum of all the torques resisting 
the motion. The current is thus independent of the ~ 
tension of the.line and of the speed. 

As an illustration we may take the case of a railway 
motor driving a loaded car. Suppose that the tension 
of the line falls from 500 to 200 volts. Since the current 
depends on the load, which is unaltered by the decrease 
of the tension, the motor will take the same current at 
200 volts as it did at 500 volts. 

In Fig. 10, let DO be drawn to represent the maximum 


possible speed i, in revolutions per second, and DB the 


maximum current - amperes. Join BO, then the inter- 
? 


cept of any vertical ordinate between DB and BO repre- 
sents both the speed and the induced tension for any current, 
since, if M is constant, the induced tension is proportional 
to the speed. When the load on the motor is such that for 
steady motion the current given by Equation 5 is DK 
amperes, the speed is given by AF and the induced volts 
also by KF. Since DO is equal to H, the tension of the 
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line, and DB=*, it follows that the tangent of the angle 


AOB is equal to the resistance of the motor. The same 
diagram could be constructed by setting off AOB=tan'k, 
and OD equal to the tension of the line. DB would then 
be the maximum current. 

The diagram shows us that when the load is so great 
as to require a current DB to balance it, the whole of the 
energy from the line is expended in heating the resistance, 
the line watts being represented by the area OABD. As 
the load is reduced the motor begins to turn, the line watts 
is diminished, but some of the energy from the line is now 
used in doing work, the ratio of the areas DK FG, DKHO, 
being the ratio of the mechanical watts to the line watts. 
This ratio represents the proportion of the energy from the 
line that is used in overcoming resisting torque. 

At the point B the speed is nothing, the mechanical 
watts is nothing, and the torque has its maximum value. 
On the other hand, at the point D the speed is a maximum 
and the torque is nothing. Hence the mechanical watts 
increases from nothing to some maximum and then decreases 
to nothing again, the speed increasing as the torque 
decreases, 

The mechanical watts is a maximum when DK=AB 
(not necessarily when DKFG is a square), i.e. when the 
current is half DB, the area of DKFG is then seen to be 
one fourth of DBAO. Hence the greatest possible 


value of w the mechanical watts is } = 


2 
R 
sible values, one with ¢ large and 7 small, the other with 


For any value of w less than } — there are two pos- 


We have now to inquire what determines the speed 
_ when the load is fixed. If we put Mn for ¢ in Equation 
_ 12, » being the revolutions per second, we get 


_ from which we see that when HE, R and M are fixed, the 
_ speed depends only upon c; but ¢ depends upon the load, 
_ hence the speed depends on the load. 

_ If cRislessthan FE, n is positive. If the load is nothing 


_ Ris nothing and » = +, so that if we had no load and 


_ no frictional or other resistance to oppose the motion, the 
_ armature would run at a speed given by dividing the 
_ tension of the line by the induction factor ; this is there- 
- fore the maximum possible speed of a motor. If cR=, 
nis nothing. This is simply a different way of stating 
_ the fact that if the current is a maximum, the speed is 


g "We can also express the speed thus : 
. E th 
ne pape -(14). 


_ ‘Example 12.—[et f=100, M=8,and R=2. The 
_ maximum current is 50 amperes; motion is only possible 
if the load is less than 564 inch-pounds. Suppose that 
the load is 300 inch-pounds, the current required to 
balance the load is 26-6 amperes and the heat drop is 
_ 53-2 volts; the speed is thus 351 r.p.m. The maximum 
possible speed for no load is 750 r.p.m, 
From Equation 13 we see that when cf is negative 
D 
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and greater than H, 1 is negative, i.e. the direction of 
rotation is reversed, and consequently the induced tension 
is of the same sign as the tension of the line. Suppose 
that the load is such that, to balance it, a current DK" is 
required, For uniform motion we must have HH’ K’’ the 
tension, of the line, plus A’’ F'”’ the induced tension, equal 
to H"” F"’, the heat drop. We thus have a greater current 
flowing than that given by (ae 
It is important to notice that the direction of rotation 


is reversed only when the current is greater than = ; this 


shows that we can reverse the motion of a dynamo by 
EM. 
ey > 
the dynamo then ceases to be a motor and becomes a 
generator. 

The conditions hére described can be represented 
experimentally as follows: A motor is taken and con- 
nected upto a line of constant tension through an 
_ ordinary starting rheostat, and an adjustable rheostat is 
placed in series with the armature, so that the resistance 
can be varied and the motor bronght to a standstill. 
On the shaft is placed a pulley with a cord attached, 
which is wound round the pulley and hangs down on one 
side, loaded with weights ina pan. ‘The weights and the 
rheostat are adjusted until the armature is at rest, and on 
turning it with the hand, as ready to move one way as the 
other, the current through the armature being observed 
with an ammeter. 

The following experiments may be made: 

1. Increase the load by adding weights and observe 


putting on a load greater than that given by 1:41 
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how the current has to be increased by reducing R in 
onde ‘to obtain a balance. 

2. Decrease the load and observe the diminished 
=” 3, ai tks load constant, aad diminish the resiatance ; 
_ note («) the temporary increase of current ; (}) the direction 

of rotation, say clockwise ; (c) the tendency of the current 
_ to resume its previous value, 
4. Keep the load constant, and increase the resistance ; 


_ note (a) the temporary decrease of current ; (b) the direction 
_ of rotation, now counter-clockwise ; (c) the tendency of the 
_ current to resume its previous value. 
_ §, Cut the cord and notice how the armature speeds 
up to its maximum speed. Take the speed and the tension 
at the brushes. Deduce M, calculate the torques for the 
currents previously observed, and see how they correspond 
.- " with the torques obtained by measuring the pulley diameter, 
_ and multiplying by the weights used. 
These conditions might be realised in the case of 
P a lift, the unbalanced weight of a car taking the place 
7 of the weights in the experiment. A certain current 
is required to hold the car in position. If the resistance 
is decreased or the tension of the line increased, 


rotation being reversed, and the dynamo acting as a 
ge but without reversal of current, the induced 
} “tension helping that of the line. 

§ Suppose, on the other hand, that the tension and the 
"resistance were constant, and the load gradually increased. 
: “The speed would diminish until, for a certain load, the 
if eres wonksl come to rest, the conditions assumed being 
a2 
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such that the current at this point would not injure the 
motor. If the load is still further increased, the car will 
descend, and the motion will cause the current to be in- 
creased. Ifthe load is suddenly taken off, as may happen 
should the car be jammed on its way down, the speed of 
the motor will increase to its maximum value. This is a 
source of danger, as the ropes would be paid off the rope 
drum and hang slack over the car. A slight shock might 
then cause the car to fall, unless special safety arrangements 
are provided. 

To return to the diagram. If the load were nothing, 
the current also would be nothing, and the motor would 
run at the maximum speed DO. In practice, it would be 
impossible to reduce the load on a motor to nothing, since 
there is always some load due to friction of bearings and 
brushes. We might, however, reduce the load absolutely 
to nothing, by applying a small force in the contrary 
direction, sufficient to balance the torque due to the 
friction. If this were done, the current in the motor 
armature would be nothing, and the speed would be given 
E 


Suppose now that we were to apply more force than 
was necessary to overcome the frictional resistance, the 
sign of the load would then be changed, and instead of 
resisting the motion, the load would be assisting the 
motion. But we have seen that the torque due to the 
load must be equal and opposite to that due to the current 
in the armature, hence if the load changes sign, the 
current must also change sign. 

This conclusion is of great practical importance; it 
shows us that the current and the load change sign 
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* ‘adh a 
together. If the load is nothing the current is nothing, 
_ if the load resists the motion the current flows from the 
gapipae assists the motion the current flows -into 
___ Wecan thus change the sign of the current by reversing 
the load, so that a dynamo will act as a generator or 
_ a8 a motor according to the sign of the load, and the 
_ change from the one to the other is through the value of 
_____ During the process of a reversal of the load the sign of 
_ the induced tension is unaltered, hence a dynamo does not 
reverse its direction of rotation when changing from 
_ generator to motor. This is seen also from Equation 13, 
_ which shows that whatever be the sign of c, n can only be 
j een © © negstive, and ol? greater than E. 
‘The direction of rotation may of course be reversed by 
F Seoging either the sign of the terminal tension or the 
sign of the magnetic field. If both are changed simul- 
taneously, the direction of rotation is unchanged. The 
_ ‘usual method of reversing is to bring the motor to rest, 
_ Feverse the sign of the terminal tension, and then start 

up in the ordinary way. 

The change i in the sign of the current consequent upon 
_ @ change in the sign of the load is clearly shown in the 
’ eae For any current, OH’, delivered into the line, the 
_ energy per second expended in heat is represented by the 
area OG'F'H'; the energy given to the line, being the 
product of the current and the tension of the line, is 
_ represented by the area ODK'II'; the whole energy ex- 
- pended is thus represented by the area DK'F'G’, and this 
_is equal to the input of energy in the form of work done. 
f this we see to be true, since K'F" represents the speed 
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and hence the induced tension;. the area DK'F’G' is 
therefore the product of the current and the induced 
tension, and therefore equal to the work done per second. 
The induced tension is now greater than that of the line, 
the difference, H'F’, being what is called the ‘effective’ 
tension. 

Example 13.—Suppose that we have a shunt-wound 
dynamo directly connected to a steam engine running at 
462 r.p.m., and giving 100 volts at the brushes on open 
circuit. The induction factor is then 15. Let the dynamo 
be acting as a generator, and charging accumulators. 
Assume the speed and induction factor to be constant. 
Suppose, also, that the torque required to turn the engine 
and armature is 400 inch-pounds. When the dynamo 
is delivering 100 amperes into the accumulators, the 
torque due to the current is 1,300 inch-pounds and resists 
the motion. The friction also opposes the motion, so that 
we have 1,700 inch-pounds of torque opposing the motion. 
Suppose, now, that the steam valve is suddenly closed. 
If there is no automatic cut-out, the tension of the cells 
immediately reverses the current in the armature, but the 
direction of rotation remains the same, since the current 
in the magnets is not reversed. ‘The load on the dynamo 
is now only that due to friction ; hence the current taken 
from the cells will be 22 amperes. The speed is given by 
Equation 13. If R=0-015, we see that the effect of 
shutting off the steam will simply be to reduce the speed 
of the dynamo by 1°5 r.p.m., and to reverse the current 
from 100 amperes in one direction to 22 amperes in the 
other. 

We are now dealing with a motor of constant induc- 
tion factor and resistance, whose terminals are connected 
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[i bes a line of constant tension, the only variable being the 
‘ ca which may change in sign and amount. We must be 
not to confuse the results obtained by altering 
the sign of the load with those obtained by changing 
ee value of the induction factor or the tension of the 
| line ; these cases will be considered later. 
If DK represents the current taken by a motor when 
_ running on a line of tension F, the area OHKD represents 
_ the product eZ, and thus expresses graphically the energy 
per second supplied to the motor from the line. Since 
_ HOF=tan™'?, the area OHFG is the product cP, or the 
_ energy per second expended in heat. Further, since HK 
__ is the tension of the line, and HF equal to the product cR, 
or the heat drop, it follows that I’K is the induced tension. 
The area GFKD is then the energy per second expended 
in doing work, and this is shown graphically to be equal 
_ to the difference between the energy per second supplied 
_ to the motor from the line and the energy per second 
_ spent in heating the resistance. 
‘This diagram shows how we may find graphically the 
_ tension of the line required to do work at a given rate. 
_ When the torque and the induction factor are given, we 
ces chitstn the current. Let this be DK. If the speed is 
_ given, knowing M, we can obtain the induced tension. 
Tet this be KF. The area GFKD is thus equal to the 
given rate of working. The energy expended per second 
{ in heat depends on the resistance, since ¢ is now fixed. 
q _ Draw GFO equal to tan"; OD will then be the required 
tension of the line. 
We have supposed the load to vary from the 


 maximam 1-41™ to nothing, and have shown that if the 
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load did thus vary, the current would diminish from DB 
to nothing, and the speed would increase from nothing to 
DO. We here assume that the normal resistance of the 
motor is increased by inserting a starting rheostat in the 
circuit, so that the current drawn from the line when the 
motor is at rest is not greater than the maximum safe 
current. If this rheostat were left in the circuit, the motor 
would attain a speed given by Equation 13, where F is the 
resistance of the motor and the starting rheostat. In 
practice, when a sufficient speed has been attained, and 
the current reduced, the starting rheostat is taken out, 
until finally the resistance of the motor only is left in the 
circuit. Our diagram will now serve to show the variations 
of the speed with the current, but only a small portion of 
the speed curve will be used, and it will be inclined to the 
horizontal at an angle whose tangent is equal to the 
resistance of the motor only. 

The general equation of energy involves three terms : 
1. The term cH, expressing the energy per second 
from tle line if ¢ is negative, and into the line if ¢ is 
positive, the former being the case of the motor, and the 
latter that of the generator. 2. The term ce, expressing 
the product of the current and the induced tension, and 
hence the work done. 3. The term ef, giving the rate 
of expenditure of energy in the form of heat. 

We have (a) the case of the motor when ¢ is negative ; 
current is passing from the line, and the induced tension is 
opposed to that of the line. (8) ¢ positive; the case of the 
generator when ¢ is positive ; the direction of rotation and the 
induced tension are the same as in the motor, but the sign of 
the current is now changed, since the current is passing into 
the line. (ry) c negative, but with the sign of e changed ; 
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- ourrent is now passing from the line; but the direction of 
_ fotation and therefore the induced tension are reversed. 
This i is the case when the load is greater than | 41s 
a thus causing the dynamo to turn backwards ; work is then 
_ being done on the dynamo, as in the case of the generator, 
_ but all the energy, including that from the line, goes in 
‘The three cases can be stated thus : 

> (a) cR=R+ce . . . motor. 


(8) ceomcE +R . . . generator. 
(y) @R=cE+ce . . . generator. 


The rate of supply and expenditure of energy in the 
_ three cases here enumerated is shown graphically in Fig. 11. 
_ The distance ak is taken to represent the tension of the 
_ line, and ab represents the current for no motion. Since 
_ the line watts is the product of the tension of the line and 
_ the current, the former being constant, distances measured 
_ vertically from ab may represent the line watts for 
different currents; thus at « the line watts is nothing, 
while at b it i is bd; and for all currents the line watts for 
‘any current is given by the ordinate intercepted by the 
straight line ad continued both ways beyond a and d, 
_ The heat watts for any current will be given by the 
linate of a parabola passing through the points a, g, and 
d, where ng is one-half nh. This curve can also be 
continued indefinitely beyond the points a and d, 
_ ‘The mechanical watts for any current is the difference 
ven the line watts and the heat watts for points lying 
na and b; for points to the left of a noha 
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7 Sipaiate 60 the right of d, the heat watts is the sum of the 
_ line watts and the mechanical watts. 

This diagram illustrates how the difference between the 
line watts and the heat watts increases from nothing at a, 
_ to maximum at n, and decreases again to nothing at b, 
_ showing that when the dynamo is acting as a motor the 
rate of doing work is a maximum when the current is 


s E 
equal to oR 
Fleming's rules for determining the direction of 


_ the force on a conductor and of the induced tension will be 
found useful. Compare Fig. 12. Let the first finger, the 
middle finger, and the thumb of the right hand be held at 
_ right angles to one another to represent three rectangular 
_ axes; then if the first finger point in the direction of the 
_ lines of force, and the motion be in the direction of the 
_ thumb, the middle finger gives the direction of the 
_ induced tension, i.e. the direction in which the induced 
current would flow if it were free to do so. We have 
already seen that this does not give the direction of the 
_ current in all cases, since in a motor the current does not 
_ flow in the direction of the induced tension. 
_ The necessary complement of the preceding rule is 
the following: Let the first finger, the middle finger, and 
the thumb of the left hand be held at right angles to one 
another ; then if the direction of the first finger represent 
that of the lines of force, and the direction of the second 
_ finger represent that of the current, the thumb will point 
in the direction of the force produced by the action of the 
current on the magnetic field. It does not follow that 
; this is the direction of the motion, since when the dynamo 
acts as a generator the direction of motion ix opposed to 
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¢ rule giving the direction of the induced tension is 
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CHAPTER III 


EQUATIONS FOR THE INDUCTION FACTOR 


WE shall now show how to find the induction factor of a 
motor that has to fulfil certain specified conditions. 

The problem may be stated in the most general way 
as follows: Given the tension // of the line, the resistance R 
of the motor, 7 the revolutions per second of the motor, 
and w the rate of doing work expressed in watts, to find 
the induction factor. 

If c is the current passing in the motor when fulfilling 


the required conditions, we know that M a Now 
oD 
HE kw 
1= 7 /V M=~— _— 2 i 
w=cMn, hence 1 ih” and we get the quadratic 
wi if ,_ 4Rw, ) » 
M= 5 LEAS (A pe) forceeeesen (15) 


There are two possible values for M, the one a high 
value obtained by taking the positive sign, the other a low 
value given by taking the negative sign. Of these two we 
shall select the former as giving the smaller current. 
Note that w is the total rate of working, and includes all 
torque losses. 


4 0%: 
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1 en the te of waking i gen i taney 
e equation for the induction factor may be written 


w= lt ,/ (12984 Pa tim sA16) 


Here FP is the horse-power on the motor shaft, and n 
_ the revolutions per second. 

_ Example 14.—<A motor has to do work at the rate 
_ of 7 kilowatts, the tension of the line is 125 volts, the 
" resistance of the motor is 0-06 ohm, the speed has to be 


~ 1,200 revolutions per minute. The expression ~~ we 


find to be 0107, and the term under the root is 
0-893. Hence the value of the induction factor is 
6 + If a motor with this induction factor and 
e given resistance be connected to a line having a 
isan of 125 volts, it will run at 1,200 revolutions 
per minute when working at the rate of 7 kilowatts. 
_ By taking the negative sign inside the bracket, we 
_ see that a motor with an induction factor of 0:172 would 
also fulfil these conditions, so that we need some further 
information to guide us as to which value of M to 


_~ 


r 


. We know that the current is given by w=cMn; from 
this equation we find that with an induction factor of 
6°07 the current would be 58 amperes, while with an 
induction factor of 0-172 it would be 2,030 amperes. 
: latter is practically impossible, though we must not 
fo that even when carrying this current the motor 
eee He given speed, if its resistance 
1 unaltered. 
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We shall in all cases take the positive sign, so as to 
get the greatest possible value of M and the least possible 
value of C. 

In Equation 15, ~ is the speed of the motor in 
revolutions per second. If the shaft of the motor is 
geared or belted to a second shaft, so that the speed 
of the former is v times that of the latter, we can 


write :— 
iH | , ARw\ ) 
Mas lta/ (1- | eeeeee Ber i Wye 


where 7 is now the speed of the second shaft, which we 
shall call the main shaft. We shall call v the velocity 
ratio. 


We should notice here that the expression se is un- 


altered by the introduction of gearing, since it is immaterial 
whether the work is being done directly by the motor or — 
through the medium of gearing. In practice some of the 
work would be represented by overcoming the friction of 
the gearing, some by the friction of the shaft of the motor ; 
the larger part of the work, however, would be done on 
the main shaft ; the term w includes all of these. 

Example 45. —-Work has to be done at the rate of 
7 kilowatts on a main shaft rotating at 1,200 r.p.m.; the 
shaft is to be turned by a motor geared to the main shaft 
with a velocity ratio 1:3; the resistance of the motor is 
0-06 ohm, and the tension of the line 125 volts; to find 
the induction factor of the motor. We see at once that 
M will be less than that in Example 14, in the ratio of 
1:3 to 1, or M=4°67; the speed of the motor will be 
1,560 r.p.m.; the current will be 58 amperes, the same as 
in Example 14. 


oe 


ay . 
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_ When the motor shaft is geared to a main shaft we 
y express the rate of working in terms of the speed and 
orque of the motor shaft or of the main shaft; if no work 
erkrsyemabal friction in the gearing or in 
the bearings of the motor shaft, the work done on the one 
is equal to the resistance overcome on the other, and 
, » the motor shaft runs at v times the speed of the main 
Shah, lows hat te tron former is to that on 
he latter as 1 is to v. 

___ Hence, when a motor of induction factor M is driving 
amain shaft, on which the torque is ¢ inch-pounds, the 


torque on the motor shaft is “, where 1 is the velocity ratio, 
and the current is eM . This is the current in 
* ‘ v 

‘the motor required to overcome the torque ¢ on the main 
i. ft. In practice we shall require more current than 
thi since there is always some friction to be overcome in 
® gearing and in the motor itself. 

¥ The main shaft may be connected to the motor shaft 
either by belting or by toothed gearing. In the former 
case v will be the ratio of the diameter of the pulley 
on the main shaft to that on the motor shaft. In the 
n case v will be the ratio of the number of teeth in 
the toothed wheel on the main shaft, which we shall 
- the gear wheel, to the number of teeth in the 
_ toothed wheel on the motor shaft, which we shall call the 
_ The following table gives the numbers of teeth in gear 
and pinion with the corresponding velocity ratios 
nm need in railway motors. 

E 
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Number of Teeth Number of Teeth Velocity 
in Gear Wheel. in Pinion. Ratio. 
62 22 2°82 
67 17 3°94 
69 15 4:60 
67 14 4:78 


In many cases it is convenient to be able to express M 
in terms of the torque on the shaft to which the motor is 
geared. If ¢ isthe torque in inch-pounds on the main 
shaft, which rotates at » revolutions per second, the 
induction factor of the motor is given by 


E on iD elaien 
UR ie | — $ —_— - |. eseee . 18). 
M sl ae (1 284) | (18) 


Example 16.—A motor having a resistance of 0:04 
ohm is geared to a main shaft with a velocity ratio of 4. 
The main shaft has to rotate at 5 revolutions per second. 
The tension of the line is 150 volts. Find the induction 
factor of the motor, when the whole resistance to be 
overcome is 8,000 inch-pounds of torque on the main shaft. 
The term under the root is 0°798, so that the value of 
Mis 7-1. The motor rotates at 1,200 r.p.m. The cur- 
rent is 200 amperes. We may check the results thus. 
Since the motor rotates at 20 revolutions per second the 
induced tension is 142 volts; the heat drop is 8 volts, and 
the sum of these two makes up the tension of the line. 
Suppose now that we require, over and above the 8,000 
inch-pounds of torque on the main shaft, 400 inch-pounds 
of torque to turn the motor shaft in its bearings when the 
magnets are excited, and 600 inch-pounds to move the 
gearing, the torque in both cases being measured at the 
motor shaft. 

The term ¢ in Equation 18 represents the torque on 


_—— aa —" 
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‘the main shaft, hence in order to allow for the resistance 
to motion of the motor shaft and the gearing, we must 
_ increase the 8,000 inch-pounds on the main shaft by 4,000 
 inch-pounds. We might, of course, reduce all resistances to 
_ torque measured at the motor shaft ; we should then have 
_ to multiply n by v. With an induction factor of 7-1, the 
4 current required to overcome the whole resistance would 
now be 300 amperes; the speed of the motor would then 
7 be 1,170 revolutions per minute. To get the specified 
_ speed we must calculate the value of M again; we find it 
to be 6-90, and the current to be 308 amperes. 
| If, in any of the equations for the induction factor, the 
expression under the square root should be negative, a 
solution of the equation is impossible. This simply 
q states in another way what we have already found, 
_ namely, that for any motor there is a certain maximum 
_ rate of working that cannot be exceeded. This maximum 
we found to be one fourth of the maximum possible 
4 watts from the line, ort i 
patting the limiting condition. 
l # 


w must not exceed | # 


“ There are three ways of 


RE 
2084 R 


E 
rés R 


_ For a given tension, the limit of w, H? or tn depends 
_ upon the resistance of the motor. 

_ Example 17.—A motor is to work on a line having 
a tension of 500 volts. If the resistance is 3-34 ohms, the 
-* a2 


FP must not exceed 


in must not exceed 
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maximum rate of working is 25 horse-power. If the 
resistance is reduced to 1°67 ohms, the maximum possible 
horse-power is double. 

We must not infer that a motor would be designed to 
work at its maximum possible output, for as we shall see 
later on, the efficiency would then be very low; we here 
simply state what are the conditions under which a solution 
of the equations for the induction factor is possible. 

For a given resistance the maximum output varies as 
the square cf the tension of the line. Thus if the tension 
is halved, the maximum possible horse-power is reduced 
to one-fourth of its former value. 

If the main shaft is provided with a driving wheel of 
diameter d inches, the whole resistance to be overcome 
can be represented by an equivalent force of 7’ pounds at 


the circumference of the driving wheel, and we may then 
4 


substitute ~ for t, the torque on the main shaft, 


First, suppose that the two shafts are fixed in space, as 
in Fig. 138, where A is the motor shaft, and B is the 
main shaft. If ~ is the speed of the main shaft, we may 
write 


Tie 15-71 nd..ice eee (19). 


where s is the velocity in feet per minute of a point on 
the rim of the driving wheel. Equation 18 may then be 
written in the form: 


=i = j1+ ay: (1- hao 1..(20). 


v 11:07 E 


This equation is applicable to all kinds of hoisting 
machinery. 
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Example 18.—A motor is to be designed to work 
a lift under the following conditions. The tension 
of the line is 125 volts. The diameter of the rope 
drum is 36 inches. Worm gearing is used with a 
velocity ratio of 60. An unbalanced weight of 1,200 
pounds has to be raised at speed of 180 feet per minute. 
The resistance of the motor is to be 0°06 ohm. A 
torque of 90 inch-pounds is required on the motor shaft to 
overcome friction. ind the induction factor of the motor. 
The frictional torque may be expressed by an equiva- 
lent pull at the rim of the rope drum. Using equation 
P= = we find that the friction may be represented by a 
pull of 300 pounds, so that the value of 7’ in the equation 
for M is 1,500 pounds. We find the induction factor 


to be 6°37. The current, given by c= is 50 


Td 
2°82 Mv 
amperes. 

If the two shafts are free to move in a straight line, 
while the driving wheel rolls without slipping on a rail 
parallel to AB, as shown in Fig. 14, the torque produced 
by the motor tends to drive PB in a direction parallel to the 
rail. For the effort exerted by the motor can, as before, be 
represented by a force of 7’ pounds at the rim of the 
driving wheel. Since p, the point of contact between the 
wheel and the rail, is at rest at any instant, the moment 
of the force 7' acting at p, taken about the centre of the 
wheel, is equal to the moment of a force F acting at the 
centre of the wheel taken about the point p; it follows 
that Fis equal to 7’, in other words, the effort exerted at 
the centre of the driving wheel, in a direction parallel to AB, 
is equal to the force 7' exerted at the rim of the wheel. 
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We can then write down the value of the induction 
_ factor of a motor which, when geared to a main shaft with 
- velocity ratio v, will give a tractive effort of 7 pounds at 

- the centre of a driving wheel of diameter d inches, E being 
_ the tension of the line, and FR the resistance of the motor ; 


| M= 1959|!+ 4/ (1- — Tes) veas(21). 


_ where S is now the velocity of the centre of the driving 
_ wheel, expressed in miles per hour. 

| We have assumed that the whole resistance to motion 
_ can be represented by a force of 7' pounds acting at the 
_ rim of the driving wheel. This resistance may for con- 
venience be divided into frictional and gravitational 
resistance. ‘The frictional resistance may be further 
_ divided into friction of the motor and its equipment, and 
_ friction of the shafts and axles driven by the motor. The 
_ force exerted in overcoming the latter is sometimes called 
the ‘useful effort,’ though strictly the effort is not more 
useful than that exerted in overcoming the friction of the 


In Equation 21, 7’ includes all resistances to motion. 
In the case of a locomotive the frictional resistance of the 
axles of the carriages is represented by a force exerted at 
_ the draw bar; we may also require a force at the draw bar 
_ to overcome a gravitational force due to an incline. Besides 
_ these there will be the frictional resistance of the motors 
_ and their equipments. In a motor car there is strictly no 
draw bar pull, but there will be its equivalent if the car is 
~ ascending an incline. 

When a motor is described ax capable of exerting a 
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tractive force of # pounds ‘available for useful effort,’ this 
does not express the whole force the motor exerts, since it 
neglects the effort exerted in overcoming the frictional re- 
sistances of the motor equipment. Thus, if a motor is 
rated at 1,000 pounds ‘available for useful effort,’ this 
would not be the 7’ of our equations; we must increase the 
given amount by the equivalent force required to overcome 
the resistances of the motor equipment. The ratio of the 
whole force exerted to that ‘available for useful effort’ 
is the measure of the mechanical efficiency of the equip- 
ment. 

Example 19.—A locomotive is to be designed to run 
at sixteen miles an hour while exerting a force of 3,600 
pounds at the draw bar. Two motors are to be used, 
connected in parallel and geared to the shafts of the 
driving wheels with velocity ratio of 4°78. The driving 
wheels are to be 33 inches in diameter. The tension 
of the line is 500 volts, and the resistance of the motors 
0-2 ohm each. A force of 600 pounds has to be pro- 
vided for, over and above the draw bar pull, to overcome 
the frictional and other resistances to motion in the 
locomotive itself. To find the induction factor of the 
motors. As there are two motors the load may be divided 
equally between them, giving 2,100 pounds as the value 
of T per motor. Inserting the given values of L, d, v, R, 
and S, in Equation 21 we find the induction factor to be 
36°3. This result may be checked by finding the value of 
the induced tension. The motor will rotate at thirteen 
revolutions per second when the train is running at sixteen 
miles an hour, hence the induced tension will be 472 volts. 
The current per motor is 141 amperes, and the heat drop 


‘The gear wheel and the shaft B may be fixed in 
space, and the motor and its shaft A free to turn about B 
_ asacentre. This arrangement is found in swing bridges, 
_ turrets, and crane stages, where the gear wheel is placed 
_ ina horizontal plane, the turret or stage rotating about B 
_ a8 a centre, and the shaft A attached to the rotating stage 
_ 80 that when the motor turns the stage also turns. 
_ Equation 18 is applicable here ; the term 2 previously 
_ used for the speed of rotation of the driving wheel now 
_ becomes the speed of rotation of A round B, while ¢ is 
_ still the resistance to motion, measured in inch-pounds of 
_ torque at the centreof 2. In this arrangement ¢ generally 
_ consists entirely of friction. The time occupied in getting 
up speed is so large a part of the whole time of working in 
eases of this kind that we must defer further consideration 
_ of the problem until we have considered the question of 
Equation 20 may be written in the form : 


Me - - mae. Vl 
From which we see that tog the speed and the tractive 


effort are fixed the ratio ” is fixed. By making ~ " large 


we can make M small ; in other words, if we are at tity 
_ to adjust the values of v and d, we can reduce the weight 
_ ofthe motor. To get M as small as possible we must have 


; as large as possible, or v large and d small. In most cases 
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of hoisting machinery we are at liberty to select values for 
v and d that will give us the best value of M. Taking d 
as small as is practically convenient, we can get any re- 
quired value of v by the use of worm gearing if necessary. 
We are not here limited for space, and can make the 
gear wheel on the main shaft as large as we please. 

For instance, in Example 18 the ratio = has to be 
10:6. By the use of worm gearing we can make v=60, and 
we get M=6-37, with a rope drum 36 inches in diameter. 
If we reduce the diameter of the rope drum to 24 inches the 
induction factor may be reduced to 4°25 without altering 
any of the conditions. There is, however, a practical 
limit to the reduction of M; namely, the speed of the 
motor. Inthe example before us this would be 1,150 
revolutions per minute, for v=60 and d=36. If the 
diameter is reduced to 24 inches the speed of the motor is 
increased to 1,725; this will involve an increase in the 
velocity of the line of contact of the toothed wheels, and 
experience shows that the tendency of the gears to cut — 
increases with the speed, giving us a practical limit to the 
speed of the motor. 

In railway work single reduction gearing is now 
universally used, and since there is a practical limit to the 
reduction of the number of teeth in the pinion, it follows 


that to increase the ratio 5 we must either increase the 


diameter of the gear wheel or decrease the diameter of the 
driving wheel. We are here limited by the necessary 
clearance between the gear wheel and the ground, for the 
diameter of the gear wheel is limited by that of the driy- 
ing wheel. 
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ge n street railway practice the diameter of the driving 
wheel now almost universally adopted is 33 inches. 
_ With 14 teeth in the pinion and 67 in the gear wheel, 
we find in a well-designed equipment a clearance of 
4 ff of an inch between the casing of the gear wheel and 
"the level of the rail. If we take this to be the least per- 


7a ba 


q missible clearance, ' is limited to 0145. 
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CHAPTER IV 


SHUNT-WOUND MOTORS 


In this chapter we shall assume that the magnets are 
excited by a shunt winding entirely independent of 
the armature circuit. We have already seen that the speed 
is given by the equation 


n=! —0-71 


When ft, M and £ are constant, the speed is less than 
the maximum by an amount depending on the load. 

Example 20.—<A motor with an induction factor of 
5 and internal resistance 0:2 ohm is connected to a line 
having a tension of 120 volts. With no load the speed is 
1,440 revolutions per minute. With a torque of 850 inch- 
pounds the speed is less than the maximum by 290 
revolutions. 

The term / in the equation for the speed includes all 
resistance in the circuit, not only the internal resistance 
of the motor, but also any resistance that may be in series 
with it, as, for instance, a rheostat used for the purpose 
of starting or regulating, / being measured outside such 
resistance. 

Example 21.—If #=120, M=5, R=0-2, the maxi- 
mum possible speed is 1,440 r.p.m. If the load is 845 
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yi the speed will be 1,150 rpm. If the 
ectieece | is increased by 0:8 ohm, the speed will fall to 
288 revolutions per minute. 

_- If the resistance be reduced suddenly, the current that 
- will flow through the motor will depend upon the speed 
at which it was running before the resistance was altered. 
_ Example 22.—If the resistance of 0:8 ohm in 
_ Example 21 is taken out suddenly while the motor is 
running at 288 r.p.m., the induced tension being then 
_ 24 volts, the current at the moment of cutting out the 
resistance will be 480 amperes. To find the speed at 
_ which the motor must run before it would be safe to take 
_ the extra resistance entirely out, so that the current shall 
not exceed, say, 150 amperes, we must use the Equation 
_ 18, ¢ being here 150 amperes, and Ff being 0-2 ohm. 
We find the required speed to be 1,008 r.p.m. ; the resist- 
_ ance must therefore be gradually reduced as the motor 
‘speeds up until it runs at this speed, when the rheostat 
may be cut out altogéther. In this way we can deter- 
_ mine the resistance of each step of a rheostat that can 
be used with a given motor, so that the current shall not 
_ exceed a certain fixed amount. 
___ A rheostat is sometimes placed in series with a motor 
to obtain a variation in the speed. When this is done, 
care must be taken that it is not placed between the main 
_ terminals and the magnets if the motor is shunt wound, as 
in that case we should of course reduce the value of the 
_ induction factor. 
If R, is the whole resistance in the circuit of a motor 
when ranning at » revolutions on a line having a tension 
_of E volts, the current being constant and equal to ¢ 
amperes, the whole resistance /’, required in the circuit in 
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order to reduce the speed to : of n will be given by 


Example 23.—A motor of resistance 0:3 ohm is 
running on a line of 120 volts tension, the current being 
40 amperes. What must be the resistance of a rheostat 
in the circuit in order that the speed may be halved ? 
From the equation we find at once that 1°65 ohms is 
required, of which 0°3 ohm is in the motor itself, so that 
the resistance of the rheostat must be 1°35 ohms. The 
result may be checked by showing that in the first case 
the induced tension was 108 volts and in the second 54. 
volts. The current remains unaltered. 

When the load on the motor is constant, the speed may 
be altered by changing the induction factor, the 
tension of the line and the resistance remaining the same. 
Rt 
E 
is nothing. This represents the condition when the greatest 
current that can flow from the line is only just sufficient 
to balance the torque; the current is then equal to e 

If we differentiate Equation (23) with respect to M, 
and equate to nothing, we shall find that the speed is a 

‘71 Rt 1 -71E 


maximum when M =i, ~, the speed then being 4 Ri 


From Equation 23 we see that when M=-71— the speed 


and the current £ : 


2 
In Fig. 15 values of M are plotted parallel to the 
horizontal axis and values of n and ¢ parallel to the 
vertical axis. The speed is nothing at a. From a tob 
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the speed increases with the induction factor ; baa ie . 
at b the speed is a maximum and bd= | s eh If the 


induction factor is increased beyond ob, the speed will 
diminish until, when M is infinite, the speed is nothing. 


The current curve is also plotted in the figure ; a=", 
E 
and fb = OR: 

From considerations of efficiency motors are usually 
worked on the speed curve to the right of d, where an 
increase of M involves a decrease of the speed. But it is 
easy to arrange an experiment in which the strength of the 
magnets can be varied and the motor brought to rest by 
increasing M. Care must be taken that the current when 
the speed is nothing shall not be great enough to injure 
the motor. 

The experiment should be arranged so that the load, 
when unbalanced, tends to turn the armature in the reverse 
direction. If the induction factor is reduced below the 
value oa, the direction of rotation will be changed and the 
speed will increase in the reverse direction as the value 
of M is reduced. When M is nothing, the speed will be 
infinite, the current will also be infinite. 

In practice the load on the motor is generally incapable 
of reversing the motion, so that if the induction factor be 
reduced to nothing, the speed would tend first to increase, 
and then to decrease to nothing, the current meanwhile 


increasing to its final value ee the safety fuses would of 


course prevent so large a current from passing. 
The values of the speeds for different induction factors 


: It the induction factor remains constant, the speed 
| "Will diminish as the load increases. If we wish the speed 
_ to remain constant, we must arrange that the induction 
factor shall vary so that the effect due to the increased load 
is counterbalanced. 

Motors are usually worked under conditions when a 
_ decrease of M involves an increase of the speed ; when this 
is so, we must arrange that M shall decrease with an 
increase of the load. This we can do by winding round 
_ the magnets a circuit that shall carry the whole or part of 
_ the main current, so that as this increases it shall produce @ 
| & magnetisation of contrary sign to that of the shunt 
_ winding. The motor is then said to be compound 
— wound, and the series winding, as it is called, acts in 
Opposition to the shunt winding. 

Example 24.—<A motor with an internal resistance 
of 0-13 ohm has to ran at constant speed of 1,500 r.p.m., 
on « line of 125 volts tension. The maximam current is 
150 amperes. At no load the induction factor has to be 5, 
_ while at full load it has to be 428. If we have the in- 
duction curve, and know the number of tarns in the shunt 
winding, we can at once see how many turns carrying the 
_ maximum current are required to reduce M to its proper 
value at full load. If the induction curve is straight 
between the maximum and minimum values of M, the 
speed will be constant at all loads. If, as is usually the 
_ ease, it is concave to the current axis, M will be too high 
_ for medium loads, and the specd will consequently be too 
low. 


if 
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In many cases the reduction of M due to armature 
reaction may of itself compensate for the falling off of 
speed due to the heat drop, without the use of series 
winding. Hence a motor in which M decreases, as 
the armature current increases, will give better speed 
regulation than one in which M remains constant at all 
loads. 

Example 25.—If the high-tension dynamo of Fig. 9 
has an armature resistance of 8 ohms, it will run at 
772 r.p.m, at no load on a 900 volt circuit, and at 784 
r.p.m., with a load of 9 amperes. 

Equation 23 gives us the change in the speed of a 
motor when the tension of the line is varied, the 
induction factor and the resistance remaining constant. 
If the load is constant and incapable of reversing the 


motion, the speed will be nothing until 2 = ne. As 


FE increases, 7 will increase, the relation between the two 
being represented by a straight line such as wb in Fig. 16, 


where oa = 1a Since the load is constant, the cur- 


rent is alsc constant. 

Variations in the speed consequent upon 
changes in the value of / may be investigated experi- 
mentally by connecting the motor through a rheostat to a 
line of constant tension. ‘The resistance should be adjusted 
so that the motor runs at a certain measured speed ; the 
current and the tension at the terminals of the motor 
should be noted. The resistance should then be altered, 
the load being adjusted so that the current remains 
constant. Since the tension at the terminals of the 
rheostat is equal to the product of the current and the 
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nce, and therefore varies with the resistance, the 
msion at the motor terminals will be altered by altering 
the resistance; we shall thus be able to vary the tension at 
‘the motor terminals, and observe the corresponding speeds. 


DIAGRAM oF SpreD 
FoR DIFFERENT TENSIONS 
at Constant Loan. 


Fw. 16 


he _ At the bowtine is increased but kept constant during the 
change in the tension, we shal! obtain a relation between 


‘ " —— Thus if the loads are cae constant daring 
| 2 
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the changes of HV, the speed curves are parallel to one 
another. If the induction factor is altered as well as the 
load, the speed curves will be differently inclined to the 
axis of speed (see Fig. 19). 

We shall now consider the conditions of motion when 
the load is a function of the speed. Suppose that 
the resistance to motion increases with the speed, and that 
it can be represented by a curve, where vertical ordinates 
represent the speed in revolutions per second, and whose 
horizontal ordinates represent the torque resisting the 
motion. 

For uniform speed the torque due to the current 
assisting the motion must be equal to the torque resisting 
the motion. Hence there will be a certain speed at which 
the motor must run when it is carrying a certain current. 
For, if M is constant, a given current means a given 
assisting torque; and there is only one speed at which 
the motor can run for that torque. If the speed is 
greater than that given by the curve, the resisting torque | 
will be greater than the assisting torque due to the current, 
and the motor will be retarded, and if the speed is less 
than that given by the curve, the resisting torque will be 
less than the assisting torque, and the motor will 
accelerate. : 

If we place such a motor in series with a circuit in 
which the current varies, the speed of the motor will 
depend upon the current. The motor would then act as 
a current meter, and the total revolutions at the end of 
any time would depend upon the current that had been 
passing during that time. If the curve of torque and 
speed is straight and passes through the origin, the speed 
is proportional to the current. In practice it is not 


If ty is the series required a overcome the initial 
"friction, an initial current cy =-71 42 if Will be required to 


r ‘start the meter. If n, nites speeds for currents 
$e 6: 0d 4, we shall have, assuming the torque curve to be 


_ For example, suppose that the curve is straight and 
- inclined to the axis of current or torque at an inclination 
of 1-98, i.e. the ratio of any vertical ordinate, in terms of 
_ revolutions per minute, to the corresponding horizontal 
ordinate, measured up to the point where the curve cuts 
_ the current axis, in amperes, is 1:98. Suppose, also, that 
the starting current is 0-2 ampere. When the current is 
_ #8 amperes the speed is 5°55 r.p.m. ; if the starting current 
were nothing it would be 5-95 r.p.m., the meter is there- 
_ fore running 6°7 per cent. too slow. When the current 
a is 15 amperes the speed is 29°3 r-p.m., it should be 
_ 207 r.p.m., the meter is now running 1-3 per cent. too 
slow. We see then that the accuracy increases with the 
total current. 
___- Curves for three types of current meter are given in 
Fig. 17. The curves in the figure give (1) the speed, and 
“ (2) the ratio of the speed to the total current, both on a 
base of total current. In the Hookham meter the starting 
current is 0:2 ampere, and the maximum current 25 am- 
 peres. In the Perry meter the starting current is 0°25 
_ ampere, the maximum current 20 amperes. «In the 
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» meter the starting current is 0°14 ampere, the 
‘Maximum current 10 amperes. The curves are obtained 
from data given by Mr. G. W. D. Ricks, in a paper read 
before the British Association, August 1897; see the 
“4 Electrician ’of August 27, 1897. 
If the torque curve is not straight, a further error 
will be introduced, tending to make the meter run slower 
or faster according as the curve is concave or convex to 
‘the current axis. In all these meters the curves are con- 
_ eave to the current axis, and for small speeds the error 
due to the starting torque is the greater of the two. For 
high speeds, when this error is very small, the error due 
to the bend of the curve becomes apparent, and the 
_ accuracy curve turns down again. 
_ Hitherto we have supposed M to be constant. If M 
varies, the speed will depend on the product of M and c, 
go that if c is fixed and M increased, the speed will 
increase with M, or if both ¢ and M increase, the speed will 
_ increase with their prodact. 
____ If the magnetising coil is wound as a shunt across the 
main line terminals of the circuit in which the current is 
- flowing, the current in the shunt will be proportional to 
_ the tension, and if the magnetic circuit contains no iron 
_ the induction curve will be a straight line, i.e. the value of 
_ M will be proportional to the tension, hence the speed will 
be proportional to the watts in the circuit. This is the 
| ‘Principle of the Thomson watt-meter. [or a given 
current the speed increases directly in proportion to the 
We shall now consider the case when two dynamos 


are mechanically coupled «0 that they rotate at the 
‘same speed, and have their main terminals connected in 
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parallel to the same line. The magnets should be shunt 
wound and separately excited, and provided with rheostats 
so that the induction factor of each dynamo can be ad- 
justed to any desired value and kept constant. The ~ 
connections will be made so that the dynamos tend to turn 
in the same direction when both are acting as motors. 

We have further to suppose that by means of a 
pulley fitted on to one of the dynamo shafts and con- 
nected by a belt toa third dynamo, or by simply coupling 
a third dynamo direct on to the shaft line, we can produce 
a load of any required amount or of any required sign; in 
other words, we suppose that we can vary the mechanical 
torque on the shaft, making it either positive so that the 
dynamos have to act as motors, or negative so that they 
act as generators. Any arrangement will act provided 
the motion can be assisted or retarded at will. 

The two dynamos may be distinguished by the letters 
A and B. Suppose that dynamo A has an induction 
factor of 6 and a -resistance of 1:2 ohms, and that dynamo 
Bhas an induction factor of 4 and a resistance of 1-09 
ohms. Let the tension of the line be 120 volts. 

Set off ab in Fig. 18 equal to 100 amperes, the maxi- 
mum current in A. Set off ad equal to 110 amperes, the 
maximum current in Bb. Let af represent 1,200 r.p.m., 
the speed of A when its induced tension is equal to the 
. tension of the line. Let ag represent 1,800 r.p.m., the 
speed of B when its induced tension is equal to the ten- 
sion of the line. Join fband gd. These will be the speed 
curves of the two dynamos on a base of current in the 
armature. 

Since the dynamos are mechanically coupled, we can 
at once find from the diagram the current that each is 
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_ taking for any given speed. When the speed is nothing, 
the currents are 100 and 120 amperes. When the speed is 
1,200 r.p.m. the current in A is nothing, and that in B is 
36°7 amperes. When the speed is 1,800 r.p.m. the eur- 
rent in B is nothing, and A is now generating a current 
of 50 amperes. If the speed is above 1,800 both dynamos 
are acting as generators, if it is below 1,200 both are 
acting as motors, between these speeds A is acting as a 
generator and B as a motor. 

If horizontal lines are drawn through g and / to cut 
the two speed curves in / and /, and if a line is drawn 
through the points / and k, this line is the com- 
bined speed curve, and will give the speed for any 
current from the line. The horizontal ordinates of this 
curve represent the current from or into the line. 
Where the combined speed curve cuts the axis of speed, 
the current from the line is nothing, and the current 
from A is the same as that into B. 

Now let by represent the torque in A for a current of 
ab amperes, and let bp represent the torque in B for the 
same current ; these distances will be related to one another 
in the ratio of the two induction factors. Join ag and ap, 
and produce in both directions. These lines will then be the 
torque curves for the two dynamos, on a base of amperes. 

From i draw a vertical line to cut the torque curve of 
A in the point 7. Then since at the speed aq there is no 
current in B, the ordinate of the torque curve of A at r 
represents the combined torque of the two dynamos, and 
hence 7 is a point on the curve of combined torque, 
the horizontal ordinates of which would give the current 
from or into the line. A second point on this curve may 
be found by drawing a vertical line from / to cut the 
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‘torque curve of B in s. Here there is no current in A, 
‘and B is doing al! the work, hence s is a point on the 
combined torque curve. Join rs and produce it. This live 
will give the combined torque for ~ current, from or 
into the line. 

a Siaaikete of combined torque cuts ths speed axis 
at a point u, below the origin, indicating that when the 
_ current from the line is nothing, a small negative torque has 
_ to be supplied to assist the motor and maintain the current 
inthe twodynamos. Since the current in each dynamo is 
E—Mn»_E—Mn 

R, = me 

_ R,, BR, are the two resistances, and M,, M, the two indue- 
conning the tension of the line, and » the speed in 
revolutions per second. Solving this equation, we have 
forthe spe when the current from the line is nothing 


, where 


here the same, we can write 


R, + Rh, 
sania 2 Wisk coeee(26). 

Inserting the given values for R and M, we find that 
‘the speed av in this case is 1,452 revolutions per minute. 
4 Tf R=R,, or aie Mi) Hence two coupled 
motors with equal resistances and unequal induction 
factors behave as a single motor with an induction 
- factor equal to the mean of the two induction factors. 
Knowing the speed, av, we can find the induced 
tension in each dynamo. Using the equation ¢ = Mn, we 
gee that the indaced tension of A is 145-2 volts, and of B 
is 96°8 volts. The induced tension of A, now acting as a 
generator, is considerably greater than that of the line, 
| eg is 120 volts, while the induced tension of B, now 
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acting as a motor, is less than that of the line; both, nowever, 
are of the same sign, since both oppose the tension of the 
line. A, however, sends as much current into the 
line as B takes from the line, with the result that 
no current passes either from or into the line, but a current 
circulates in the two dynamos. 

When there is no current passing into or out of 
the line, the current in each motor may be written 


le . Using the value of » in Equation 26, we 
may express the value of each current thus: 
M,—. 
se If 8 a 27). 
Rely + Py My we 


Now the torque at this point is the difference between the 
torques on the two motors, of which one assists and one 
resists the motion, and may therefore be written 


f=1°41 ¢ (M,—W)' Lae (28). 
Substitute for c, and we have | 
M,—M,)? 
t= —1-41 FOL) (29). 
Ril, + RM, ae 


In our example this torque is 60 inch-pounds; this 
will be the torque at which no current is passing from 
the line, and when the current generated by A is the 
same as that passing through B. 

The current may also be found by dividing the 
difference between the two tensions, namely, 48°4, by the 
sum of the two resistances, 2:29, giving us a current of 
21:2 amperes. This may be checked by comparison with 
the diagram. 


‘resistances. We find that the (*// loss in A is 538 watts, 

‘and in B is 489 watts, making a total of 1,027 watts. 
‘his loss has to be made up by the mechanical input 

represented by the torque, and given by the intercept au 
: ants of otmbined torque on the speed axis. 

If in the equation for the oars t=1-41 cM we put 


q tern”, where w is the mechanical watt output or input 


ic fiee: bo eign. Inserting the values of w and n as 
found above, we find the corresponding torque to be 
oS are 

_ The required torque may be determined in yet another 
way ~The torque in A, due to 21°2 amperes when 
Sthe indaction factor is 6, is 179°5 inch-pounds ; this torque 
_ resists the motion. The torque in B, due to the same 
_ eurrent, when the induction factor is 4, is 119-5 inch- 
pounds; this torque assists the motion. For uniform 
q motion the assisting and resisting torques must be equal, 
_ 80 that we require a torque of 60 inch-pounds to assist the 
motion, and this must be supplied from some external 
‘The assumption has been made that the only torques 
__ to be considered are those due to the currents passing in 
the two dynamos, and that if the difference between the 
_ assisting and retarding torques be supplied from outside 
we shall have uniform motion. In practice we cannot 


fun two dynamos in this manner without experiencing 
a further resisting torque, due to the friction in the 


<a? 
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bearings, hysteresis, &c. If, then, the torque supplied to 
such an arrangement proves by measurement to be greater 
than that required to make up the difference between the 
assisting torque of the current in B and the resisting 
torque of that in A, the amount by which it is greater 
represents the torque lost in friction, &c., in the combina- 
tion. This will be considered further when we come to 
discuss the application of these principles to the testing of 
dynamos. 

When the resistances and induction factors of two 
dynamos are given, and also the tension of the line, we see 
that there is a definite speed at which they must run in 
order that the current generated by the one shall be equal 
to that received by the other; so that our arrangements 
for the experiment must admit of the machines being run 
at the required speed. When this is done the current 
from the line will be nothing, and will remain nothing as 
.long as the speed remains constant. If the speed be 


increased some current will pass into the line, while 


if the speed be decreased current will be received from the 


line. 

Let us now suppose that the torque supplied from the 
external source be removed altogether, and that the torque 
lost in friction is nothing. We shall find that a current 
will pass from the line in amount equal to the intercept 
av, where the current axis is cut by the curve of combined 
torque. At the same time the speed will fall off, the new 
speed being found by the vertical ordinate of the combined 
speed curve drawn through the point v. 

Since no torque is supplied from outside, the 
assisting torque of 6 must equal the resisting torque of A, 
hence the currents in the two dynamos must be related to 


= es... the whole ahead aeecer tc the form 
of heat mast be supplied by the current from the line. So 
a that we have the equation 
~* Ele, —¢,) =A, + OFM, cecesesseee (30). 


SUE id'ved 4 aro th currents in the two motors. 
| es oe vace = «tn SB equal we hare 


M,—M, 
C. =EM, | th, + MR, paatorenecse( Oly 


% While the difference between c, and ¢,, i.e. the current from 
4 ohoowee is given by 


MIR, + MAR, eee eee eee reeee .(32). 
Staiatiag the given, values of F M, and F in these 
a we find that the current from the line in this 
case is 82 amperes, the current in A is 16-5 amperes, 
q and that i in B is ri x 16°5 or 24-7 amperes. 

‘The reduced speed may be found by considering the 
-oatlgay the induced tension of A, minus the heat-drop, 
_ must be equal to the tension of the line, and thas equal to 
the induced tension of J plus its heat-drop. This may be 
stated as follows : 


mM —0,B, nM, + 6R, .0.00s0000(88), 
4 From this equation we deduce the value of » in terms 


of f the current in A: 
a RM, + R, + 


= = seeeweee Serre ¢ 
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Inserting the value of ¢, as found above we get 


epee + BM 


="TTeR 4 MAR, ey or (35). 


Using the given data, the new speed appears to be 
1,398 r.p.m., so that when the external torque is removed, 
. the speed is reduced from 1,452 to 1,598 revolutions per 
minute. 

These results may be checked by equating (1) the 
torques in the two dynamos, (2) the watts from the line 
and the sum of the heat watts in the two dynamos, (3) the 
effective tension and the product of the resistance and 
the current in each dynamo. 

When two dynamos coupled in parallel are both 
intended to act as motors, the speed of the combination 
will be determined by the load or torque on their common 
shaft, or by the total torque when they are connected by 
some mechanical arrangement, as for instance when two 
motors are driving one railway car. 

For a given total torque each motor will take its own 
share of the load ; the amount of the torque taken by each 
motor can be ascertained from the diagram. Suppose, for 
example, that the total torque is 273 inch-pounds. Set 
this off on the curve of combined torque and draw a 
vertical line to cut the combined speed curve ; this gives 
the speed. Then draw a horizontal line to cut the torque 
curves of A and B, the intersections give the current 
passing through each dynamo; in this case A is taking 5 
amperes and B is taking 41 amperes. From these inter- 
sections draw vertical lines to cut the torque curyes of A 
and B, this will give the torques of the two motors, 42 
inch-pounds and 231 inch-pounds respectively, the sum 
making up the total torque. The dynamo 4A, haying 


—. « 


: 


, ae 
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be lng induction factor, will take the smaller current 
r all loads until the currents in the two dynamos are 
“ The torque at this point is negative, and is given 
If the combined torque increases negatively, ic. still 
ju er assists the motion, A will carry more current 
than B. The torque at which F ceases to act as a motor 
in given "7 EM, 
R, a 

In our example this is 423 inch-pounds. 
For heavy loads the dynamo with the larger induction 
stor will do more work than the other, since the torque 
is greater though the speeds are the same ; as the total load 
dir the distribution of the load between the two 
© motors Srchaes more uniform. There is a certain load 
at which the two dynamos have equal torques, 
1 consequently are working at the same rate. 

Th » torque at this point can be readily found. 
4 _ Since the currents in the two machines bear to one 
another the inverse ratio of their induction factors, we can 


4 


dae — 1-41 8(My—M) ..0000000500(86). 


E—Mn_ M, E— Mn 


= = T° Fe srenenes (37). 
“From which we deduce the speed, 
5 pe BME, (38). 


| RM?2—R, M?" ee eeeee 
‘The currents in the two machines may be written respec- 


Sie MM , MMM, 
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Taking now the sum of the two torques, we find that 
the total torque becomes 
M?M,—4M,?M, 
RM RM, 
In the example illustrated in the diagram the speed at 
_ this point is 626 r.p.m., c, is 48 amperes, ¢, is 72 amperes, 
the total current is 120 amperes, and the combined torque 
812 inch-pounds. 

When the total torque is less than that given by 
Equation 40 the dynamo with the larger induction factor 
will do less work than the other, until at a certain load it 
will do no work at all, and all the work will be done by 
the motor with the smaller induction factor. 

The torque for which one motor is doing all the 
work may be found by considering the fact that at this load 
the induced tension of the other motor is equal to that of 
the line. Hence we can write: 


E 
== =f 1) ” Fieeaeeeeee 41). 
M, M, ‘ M, %y ( 


t=2°82H see weerevene (40). 


From which we find the required torque to be 


ie. G 
-— — Bi hye: a Me MY on eeees . 
tad ap Mla Mh) (42) 


b 
In our example this torque is 207 inch-pounds. 

It has been assumed that when one of two coupled 
motors is generating a current, the other is in danger of 
being burnt out at heavy loads, on the supposition that 
it would have to do all the useful work and also drive 
the second motor as a generator. In practice it will be 
found that it is only at light loads that one of the two 
motors will act as a generator, the effect of an increase 
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in the total load being to equalise the torques and con- 
_ sequently the currents in the two motors. 

When two dynamos are coupled mechanically so as to 
run at the same speed, and are connected electrically in 
_ parallel on the same line, we have seen that it is possible 
to run them under such conditions, that there is no current 
passing either into or out of the line. In this condition 
_ the internal losses of the dynamos are made up by the 
_ mechanical energy put into the combination. 

iF If we know the resistances of the two machines, and 
measure the current passing between them, then the torque 
input is given by the consideration that the mechanical 
equivalent of the heat loss is equal to “7 1/n, or c* (12, + Jt,). 
_ From this we can write down the torque required to make 
_ up the heat losses at any speed. If now the torque 
_ input is measured and proves to be greater than that 


_ indicated by the above expression, we know that the 


_ difference represents the torque in the two dynamos lost 
in friction, hysteresis, &c. We have thus a method of 
finding out what these losses amount to. 
Take the case already considered and illustrated in 
Fig. 18. Since the resistances of the two dynamos are 1:2 
and 1-09, and their induction factors 6 and 4, we have to 
ran the combination at 1,452 r.p.m. to make the current 
from the line nothing; the current in each dynamo is then 
21-2 amperes, Using these values we found that the torque 
_ required to make up the heat loss was 60 inch-pounds, 
This is the torque inpat on the assumption that the 


_ only losses to be made up are the heat losses ; if, however, 


there are frictional and other torque losses as well, 
_ the torque input must be greater than 60 inch-pounds ; 
| suppose that we found it to be 80 inch-pounds, then we 
1 a2 
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should know that the frictional losses in the combination 
were equal to 20 inch-pounds. 

Since the current from the line is nothing we might 
disconnect the line altogether without making any 
change in the conditions. We have here Hopkin- 
son’s method of testing dynamos. See ‘The 
Electrician, March 12, 1886, and the ‘Proceedings of 
the Institution of Civil Engineers,’ Vol. LXXXIIT. p. 
235. This method consists in mechanically coupling two 
similar dynamos, their common shaft being provided with 
‘a pulley. The two machines are driven by a belt, the 
power transmitted being measured by a dynamometer. 

Suppose that a test of a generator has to be made, the 
conditions being that it has to run at a given speed and 
give out a certain current at a certain terminal tension. 
First we must arrange to drive the combination at the given 
speed and to keep it constant throughout the test. Then 
we must adjust the induction factor of the motor so that 
when the combination is running at the specified speed, 
we shall have the proper current passing in the two 
dynamos. When this is the case, the belt and the motor 
together will be driving the generator, and the power 
transmitted by the belt will represent the heat and torque 
losses in the two machines. Knowing the terminal ten- 
sion, the resistance of the generator, and the speed at 
which it has to run, we know the induction factor, 
call this M,. Then the difference between the two induced 
tensions is the effective tension and equal to the product 
of the current into the sum of the two resistances, so 
that M,, the induction factor of the motor, is given by 


M= M, _ cs fy) seeeeeresece (43). 
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P If then the combination be driven at the proper speed, 
_ the generator will give the specified current at the specified 
a Example 26.—-A generator has to be tested under 
_ the following conditions: The speed is to be 780 r.p.m., 
the current 350 amperes, with a tension of 110 volts on 
_ the brushes. The resistance of the armature is 0°01 ohm. 
_ The induced tension of the generator must be greater 
than the tension at the brushes by the amount of the heat- 
__ drop, which is 3-5 volts at 350 amperes. Hence we have 
_ 113°5 volts as the induced tension, giving 8°73 as the 
indaction factor of the generator. Inserting this value 
in Equation 45, we find that the induction factor of the 
motor must be 8-19. From Equation 29 we see that 
the torque required to make up the heat loss is 266 
_ ineh-pounds. Suppose that the dynamometer reading 
_ showed a torque input of 716 inch-pounds, it would 
follow that there were frictional losses to be made up, over 
and above the heat losses, amounting to 450 inch-pounds 
of torque. On the assumption that the two machines sre 
in all respects similar, we may then say that the frictional 
and other torque loss in the generator is 225 inch- 
pounds. 

Since the two induction factors are not equal it is not 
strictly accurate to divide the torque losses equally between 
the two dynamos. We see that in this case the induction 
factors are respectively 8°73 and 8°19, showing that there 
is a difference in the magnetic condition of the two 
machines. ‘The difference between the induction factors 
for a given speed and current in the generator increases 
with the resistance in the two dynamos. 

This method is of course equally applicable to the 
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testing of a motor which has to comply with specified 
conditions. 

Example 27.—A motor has to be tested while run- 
ning at 900 r.p.m. on a line of 125 volts tension, the 
torque on the motor shaft being 3,150 inch-pounds and 
the resistance of the motor 0°015 ohm. <A second dynamo 
is provided similar in all respects and having the same 
resistance as the motor to be tested. Equation 18 gives 
us the value of the induction factor of a motor running 
on a line of given tension, with a specified torque, and. at 
a given speed. From this equation we find the value of 
the induction factor of the motor to be 8-06; it will then 
be taking 278 amperes. Using Equation 43 we find the 
induction factor of the generator to be 8616. ‘The torque 
required to make up the heat loss will be 218 inch- 
pounds. If the dynamometer indicates 600 inch-pounds, 
there is a torque loss in the motor of 191 inch-pounds. 

Returning now to the original arrangement where 
two dynamos are connected in parallel on a line of constant 
tension. We found that when the resultant torque on 
the shaft was nothing, there was a current passing from 
the line representing the energy required to make up the 
heat losses in the two machines. ‘The current then 
passing in the motor is greater than that in the generator 
by the amount of the current from the line. If there is 
no other loss than that due to heat, the current from the 
line will be given by Equation 32. If, however, there 
are losses due to friction, hysteresis, &c., the line current 
will be greater than this, and the difference will represent 
these losses. We have here a modification of Hop- 
kinson’s method of testing, namely one in which the 
losses are measured electrically. 


is 000585 ohm. Toe kest- soled ba 47 volts, 
Hence the induced tension of the generator must be 254-7 
volts, and the induction factor is therefore 203-73. The 
_ generator will then be giving out 800 amperes, and there 
_ will consequently be a torque of 229,700 inch-pounds on 
_ the coupling between the two dynamos. We have now to 
find the induction factor of the motor ; assuming there are no 
_ torque losses, it has to deliver 229,000 inch-pounds of torque 
_ to the generator at 75 r.p.m., the tension of the line being 
_ 250 volts. Inserting these values in Equation 43, and 
Sete, We Sind the induce to be the same weir 4 


800 of which will be supplied from the pactart 
and 31-1 from the line. 
‘The results may be checked thus : 


Watts supplied from the line, 81-1x250. 7,775 
Watts lost in heating the generator, 800" « 00585. 3,744 
Watts lost in heating the motor, 831-1" « 00585 . 4,040 


Total watts lost in heat ; - . 7,784 
The difference is due to the limits of the accuracy of 


_ _ Sappose, now, that the current from the line as actually 
_ measured is 91°6 amperes; we must deduct 33°6 amperes 
for the heat losses, as the current in the motor is now 


891-6 amperes, leaving 58 amperes for the torque losses 
in the two machines, or if divided equally between them, a 
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torque loss of 7,240 watts in the generator. If expressed 
as torque, we find that it amounts to 5,800 inch-pounds. 
(Compare the results of tests of a 200 k.w. generator at 
the Nice Central Lighting Station, described in the 
‘Industrie Electrique’ for October 10, 1896, where the 
losses were given as follows: c?# loss, 3°75 k.w. ; hysteresis 
and eddy loss, 7°83 k.w.) 

When two coupled motors with constant induction 
factors have their armatures connected in series, the effect 
is as if there were one motor with an induction factor 
equal to the sum of the two. Thus two motors with 
induction factors of 6 and 4 placed in series will act as a 
single motor with an induction factor of 10, the resistance 
being the sum of the two resistances. 

We have already seen that when two motors are 
connected in parallel, the combination acts as one motor 
with an induction factor equal to the mean of the two 
induction factors if the resistances are equal. Hence we 
have the following possible combinations of two 
motors, enabling us to get as many different speeds as 
there are combinations. 

Let the induction factors be 6 and 4 respectively, the 
resistances equal, and the tension of the line 120 volts. 

1. A only ; maximum speed 1,200 r.p.m. 

2. B only; maximum speed 1,800 r.p.m. 

3. A and P in parallel; maximum speed 1,440 r.p.m. 

4. A and / in series; maximum speed 720 r.p.m. 

In this way we can get four different speeds by 
connecting up two motors in four different ways. If the 
induction factors were 3 and 5 we could get speeds of 
600, 860, 1,200, and 2,000 r.p.m. on a tension of 100 
volts. 


Se Oe i de 
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If the torque load on the combined shaft is constant, 
the current from the line will be inversely proportional to 
the combined induction factor. Thus, in the case of 
the motors having induction factors of 6 and 4, if the 
current with M=4 is 100 amperes, the other currents 
would be 80, 67, and 40 amperes. 

Hitherto we have supposed that the two motors were 
coupled mechanically so that they were obliged to rotate 
at the same speed. We shall now consider the case when 
the motors are at liberty to rotate at different 
speeds. 

To fix ideas, suppose that the two motor shafts are in 
line, each fitted with a bevel wheel, facing the other, and 
gearing into an intermediate wheel, the axis of which is 
at right angles to the line of the motor shafts and free to 
rotate in a plane at right angles to that line. Such a 
mechanism, for instance, as is used in the Aron current 
meter. 

The two motors are now free to rotate at different 
speeds, and the angular speed of the intermediate shaft 
depends on the mean of the two speeds if they rotate in the 
same direction, and on the difference if they rotate in 
opposite directions, and is measured by the number of 
revolutions per second that it makes in the plane at right 
angles to the main line of shafting, and not by the revolu- 
tions around its own axis. If the motors rotate at equal 
speeds in the same direction the intermediate shaft will 
rotate at the same speed as the two motor shafts. If the 
motors rotate at equal speeds in opposite directions, the 
intermediate shaft will not move. 

The action of the motors may be determined graphically. 
In Fig. 19 take aq to represent the maximum current 
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from the line through one motor, say 100 amperes. 
From any point / set off distances to represent values of 
the induction factor. From «a set off distances to represent 
the speeds, on any given tension, for different values of 
M. Thus if the speed for an induction factor of 4 is 
represented by af, the speed for M=8 will be one half of 
af, and for M=2 twice af. For convenience, the scale of 
speeds thus constructed has been continued horizontally, 
the upper portion of the scale being cut off. 

Suppose that motor A has M=4; join ac; then ac is 
a torque curve, since the torques are proportional to the 
currents. Let the torque load on A be represented by dh ; 
the current in A is then ah amperes. Join jg, this is the 
speed curve for A, since af is the maximum speed of A. 
Continue hd to cut fg in e, the speed of A for this load is 
then given by el. 

Now in the arrangement that we have described the 
torque on the two motor shafts must be the same if the 
diameters of the three bevel wheels are equal. Hence 
if the resistance of the second motor, [, is the same as 
that of A,its speed for any load will be found by a similar 
construction as for A, taking into account the difference of 
the induction factors. Suppose that for B we have M=6. 
Join vy; this will be the speed curve of B. Take pr equal 
to hd cutting ak in p, produce rp to cut vy in s. The 
current in B is ar, and the speed of Bisrs. If A and B 
are rotating in the same direction, the angular speed of the 
intermediate shaft, CV, will be the mean between rs and eh. 
If A and B rotate in opposite directions the speed of CO 
will be equal to the difference vs and eh. 

By taking different values of M we can find a series ot 
points giving the speeds of one motor at any fixed load ; 
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these points lie on a curve passing through a and g. In 
the figure four such curves are taken for loads of 8,10, 15, 
and 20, the load on A represented by id being taken 

as 15. 

For any given load on the intermediate shaft, the loads. 
on A and B will be equal, and half of that of C, so that 
the numbers on the curves may be taken to represent the 
loads on the intermediate shaft, assuming all three wheel 
diameters to be equal. 

Suppose that the motors are rotating in opposite direc- 
tions. We can at once see from the diagram what the 
values of the two induction factors must be to get any 
required speed of the intermediate shaft for any given 
load. Let the induction factor of A be kept constant 
at M=6, with a constant load on each motor represented 
by 15. If the induction factor of B is greater than 6, B 
will run slower than A by an amount given by the 
diagram. If the induction factor of B is less than 6, B 
will run faster than A, the speed of the intermediate shaft 
C can thus be increased or diminished, and its direction 
reversed, simply by altering the induction factor of B. 

The speed of B is a maximum when M=3°4; if M 
is reduced below this value the speed diminishes, and 
therefore also the speed of C; when M=2°3 the two 
speeds are again equal, and a further decrease in the 
value of M will cause the rotation of C to be reversed. 
When B has reached its maximum speed we may increase 
the speed of C by increasing the induction factor of A. 

The student should compare the curve of speed with 
constant load and variable induction factor plotted on a 
base of current as in Fig. 19, with the curve of speed 
plotted on a base of induction factor as in Fig. 15. 
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An electric steering gear has been made on this prin- 
ciple by the Union Electricitiits Gesellschaft, a descrip- 
tion of which may be found in the ‘ Elektrotechnische 
Zeitschrift,’ 1897, No. 5. . Two multipolar motors are 
connected by a differential driving gear to the main shaft 
operating the rudder, in such a way that when rotating 
at equal speeds in opposite directions they communicate 
no motion to the main shaft. The two armatures are 
connected in parallel, and the magnets in series with one 
another: a rheostat is placed in parallel with each magnet 
circuit. When the main shaft has to be moved, the 
induction factor of one motor is increased, and of the other 
is decreased, by altering the resistance in the rheostats 
in parallel with the magnets. 
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CHAPTER V 


SERIES-WOUND MOTORS 


WHEN the magnets of a dynamo are connected in 
series with the armature, the induction factor will 
vary with the current. In Fig. 20 distances measured 
along ob represent current in the armature, and also in 
the magnets. We will take 500 volts as the tension of the 
line, 5 ohms as the resistance of the motor, the maximum 
current being thus smaller than 100 amperes. Let the 
distance 01 represent 100 volts, 10 amperes, 100 r.p.m., 
1,500 inch-pounds of torque, and an induction factor of 15. 
Let oa represent the tension of the line, ob the maximum 
possible current. Join ba, and produce it. We shall call 
ba the loss line, since the intercept ke of any ordinate 
between it and a horizontal line through a gives the volts 
lost, in heat. On ob construct the induction curve. Thus, 
if for a current of 70 amperes, the induction factor is 
67°5, we must set up on the point representing 70 
amperes in the armature, a vertical distance equal to 
4-5 inches, and this will be a point on the induction 
curve. 

If there is no residual magnetism the induction factor 
is nothing when the current is nothing. When the 
current is reversed the induction factor will also be 
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reversed, the curve below the axis being similar to that 
above it. Construct the reversed induction curve. 

The product of the current and the corresponding 
induction factor gives us the torque, which can be 
plotted on the current base on the given scale, Thus for 
the maximum current of 100 amperes the torque is 9,720 
inch-pounds, set this off at the point b; this will be a 
point on the curve of torque on a base of current in the 
dynamo. Construct the rest of the curve. 

We shall find that this curve differs from the torque 
curve of a motor of constant induction factor, since the 
axis of current is a tangent to itatthe origin. The torque 
thus obtained is the total torque for any given current; it 
will be greater than that observed in a test by the amount 
required to overcome friction and other torque losses. 
Since the induction factor is reversed with the current, the 
sign of the torque remains unchanged, the form of the 
curve being the same as that on the other side of the 
origin. Here we see an important difference from the 
torque curve with constant induction factor. 

The speed curve may now be constructed. For any 
current od, the heat-drop will be represented by ke, so 
that the motor must run at such a speed that the induced 
tension is equal to cd. ‘The induction factor for this 
current is dg, the speed will therefore be given by the ratio 
of cd, the induced tension, to dg, the induction factor ; 
using the given scale of speeds, we find that the ordinate 
of the speed curve at this point will be df, and equal to 
520 revolutions per minute. 

In this way the complete speed curve can be plotted ; 
it will pass through the point 5, and the axis of speed will 
be an asymptote. It differs in a marked way from the 
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speed curve for a motor with constant induction factor, 
since the speed is infinite when the current is nothing. 

When the current is reversed, the sign of the torque 
remains unchanged, hence the direction of rotation must 
change at the origin. The reversed speed curve may be 
plotted by taking the ordinates of the induction curve 
and the heat-drop as before. The dynamo is now acting 
as a generator, and sending a current into the line, but 
unlike the dynamo with constant induction factor, the 
change from motor to generator has been accompanied by 
a change in the direction of rotation. Motion is also 
reversed at the point b as with a dynamo of constant in- 
duction factor. The form of the speed curve is not 
symmetrical about the axis of speed. An inspection of 
the curve for reversed current shows that the speed first 
decreases and then increases. 

In comparing the speed curve of a series-wound motor 
with that of a motor of constant induction factor, we see 
at once that the former gives much greater variations of 
speed for small loads. ‘The line ab in the diagram would 
be the speed curve for a motor having a constant induc- 


. tion factor equal to that of the series-wound motor when 


running at a speed given by the intersection of its speed 
curve with the line ab. For loads greater than that 
corresponding to this speed, the behaviour of the two 
motors is not very different, but for smaller loads, the 
speed of the series-wound motor exceeds that of the other, 
the ratio of the speeds increasing to infinity when the 
load is nothing. 

The energy curves for a series-wound dynamo will be 
similar to those for a dynamo with constant induction 
factor, ‘The general form of the heat, line, and mechanical 

' H 
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watt curves is not altered by the reversal of rotation or 
the change in the sign of the induction factor at the origin. 

From the speed and torque curves we may construct 
a curve of torque on a speed base. In the diagram this — 
curve is shown with the torques measured vertically, the 
maximum torque being bi, as in the original torque curve, 
the speeds being now measured horizontally from 3, 
as origin, towards 0. This curve gives us the speed at 
which the motor will run for any given load; we shall 
find it useful in determining the conditions under which 
a motor speeds up from rest ; it also shows the changes in 
the speed consequent on a change in the load. 

In a series-wound motor, the induction factor is a 
function of the current, and the torque is proportional to 
the product of the current and the induction factor, hence 
the torque varies as some power of the current always 
greater than one. For points on the induction curve near 
the origin, the induction factor increases in direct propor- 
tion to the current, so that the torque curve is here a 
parabola, the torque increasing as the square of the 
current. As the induction curve bends over, the torque 
curve changes in character and is slightly inflected, as a 
close inspection of the diagram will show, until when we 
have passed the bend and arrived at the straight upper 
portion of the induction curve, the torque increases at a 
rate greater than that of the current by an amount 
determined by the inclination of the induction curve to 
the horizontal. 

The form of the torque curve of a series-wound motor 
has the very important practical result that large torques 
may be obtained without drawing proportionately large 
currents from the line, Thisis a great advantage when a 
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motor is starting or when a sudden load is put on, but the 
motor must be properly designed in order to get the full 
benefit of this arrangement. Tor if the normal running 
point is high up on the induction curve, the induction factor 
will be only slightly increased when the heavy load is put 
on, and the current will be nearly in proportion to the torque. 
If, however, the points of normal and maximum load are 
so situated on the curve that the corresponding values of 
the induction factor are very different, then the current: 
taken at the maximum load may be much smaller than it 
would be if the induction factor remained constant. 

Take as an illustration the G. E. 800 railway 
motor made by the General Electric Company, and 
designed to exert a horizontal effort of 800 pounds on 33- 
inch wheels, when running at 9:4 miles an hour. 
_ The torque and speed curves of this motor, as obtained 
from actual test, are given in Fig. 21. The circles 
indicate observations. The resistance of the magnets 
and armature in series, when hot, was 1:245 ohms, 
being 0°805 for the magnets, and 0:44 for the armature. 
The induction curve is obtained from the speed curve by 
H—chk 

a 


using the equation M= This curve gives the in- 


duction factor for any current under normal running con 
ditions, and takes into account all effects due to armature, 
reaction and other losses tending to reduce the induction 
factor. 

The curve of total torque is obtained from the equation 
t=141eM, This curve gives the total torque for any 
current available for all purposes, including internal torque 
losses due to hysteresis, gear friction, &c.; it is greater 
than the torque actually observed by the amount of 
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these losses, for when the motor is running under 
normal conditions, the frictional torque has to be de- 
ducted from the total torque, so that the torque mea- 
sured at the rim of a brake wheel represents the total 
torque diminished by the amount of the torque losses. 
Hence when the torque curve obtained by a brake test 
is plotted, it will be found to lie below the curve of 
total torque as obtained from the equation t=1‘41 cM. 
In this chapter we shall take the speed curve as the basis 
for the construction of the curves of induction and total 
torque. 

If the induction curve of a series-wound motor 
passes through the origin, we cannot make it generate 
a current by increasing the speed. This is seen from the 
form of the speed curve. For instance, it is not possible to 
utilise the energy of a car descending a grade by sending 
current into the line, as might be done if the motors were 
shunt wound. This is a consideration that may assume some 
importance in certain cases. ‘Thus in the system of elec- 
tric railroads radiating from the city of Baltimore, there 
are grades of one in sixty extending for a distance of as 
much as five miles. In order to run at fifteen miles an 
hour up such a grade with a seven-ton car, we should need 
about four horse-power for friction and track resistance, 
and eleven for the grade. On the descending journey, we 
should have to take current from the line only when 
starting up after a stop; for the rest of the time the motors 
would be cut out and the brakes on. If the motors are 
series wound, they are now useless either for restoring 
energy into the line, or for acting as brakes. If shunt- 
wound motors were used, a considerable proportion of the 
power required for an ascending car could be supplied by 
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a descending car, the generating action of the motors 
meanwhile serving as a brake on the motion of the car. -_ 
The only condition under which’ a series-wound motor 
can be made to generate a current. when running under ~ 
ordinary circumstances is that the induction curve should 
not pass through the origin. This condition is frequently 
obtained in practice owing to the existence of residual 
magnetism. In Fig. 22 curves of torque and speed are 
given for a motor in which the induction curves: for 
ascending and descending values of the currents are deter- 
mined by the amount of hysteresis. In the figure the two 
induction curves are similar, but displaced horizontally. 
The speed and torque curves for the ascending and 
descending portions of the induction curve are plotted 
in the usual way. ‘There is a portion of the’ torque 
curve where the torque is negative, namely where’ the 
current and the induction factor are of opposite sign. 
Taking the descending portion B, we see that the verti- 
cal line drawn through the point b, where the current 
is equal to 10 amperes negative, is an asymptote to 
the speed curve, hence, when the current is nothing, the 
motor will be running at such a speed that the induced 
tension made up on the residual magnetism is equal to the 
tension of the line, and for speeds above this the motor 
will deliver current into the line, but this current cannot 
exceed 10 amperes. ' ts 
If the magnets of a motor are made of steel, the resi- 
dual magnetism may be considerable, and a current may 
be sent into the line when the motor is running at a high 
speed, but the current will be small. If, however, the 
motors are disconnected from the line, and have their 
armature terminals connected through -a low resistance, 
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large currents can be obtained, the induced tension being 
made up on the residual magnetism. This is the method 
adopted in operating electric brakes for railway motors ; 
in practice the induced tension seldom exceeds 10 volts. 
For the purpose of braking, the armature is completely 
disconnected from the line and from the magnets and is 
then short-cireuited through a rheostat. The dynamo 
then acts as a generator with constant induction factor, 
and the retarding torque is given by the product of the 
induction factor and the current generated. 

We shall now consider the action of two series- 
wound motors connected electrically in parallel, and 
mechanically coupled so that they bothrun at the same 
speed. The induction curves of the two motors are drawn 
in Fig. 23, and we shall suppose that they are dissimilar, 
but both pass through the origin, in other words, there is 
no residual magnetism in either motor. Construct the 
speed and torque curves as before. If the induction curve 
of A lies above that of B, the torque curve of A will lie 
above that of B, and the speed curve of A below that of B. 

Construct the curve of combined speed, which shall 
represent the current from the line horizontally, and the 
speed of the combination vertically. Construct also the 
curve of combined torque, which shall give the total torque 
of the combination vertically, and the current drawn 
from the line horizontally. The speed of the combination 
is determined by the total load ; setting this off in inch- 
pounds on the combined torque curve we find the total 
current, and thus obtain the speed from the combined 
speed curve; this gives us the current in each motor. 
Motor A, having the higher induction curve, will draw 
the smaller current for all loads. Unlike two shunt- 
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wound motors in parallel, one of the motors will 
always be doing some of the work, and cannot be 
made to generate current however light the load may be. 

Since the motors are mechanically coupled, each will 
take its own share of the total load. For heavy loads the 
torque of A will be greater than that of B; the speeds 
being the same, the rates of working will be unequal. As_ 
the total load diminishes the torques become more nearly 
equal, until at a certain load they are the same, and for 
lighter loads the torque of B is greater than that of A. 
These results are shown in Fig. 24, which gives the differ- 
ence of current, and hence of electrical horse-power, ona 
base of total current. 

The difference between the two currents is nothing 
when the speed is nothing, if, as we have here supposed, 
the resistances are equal. As the speed increases the 
difference increases, and, in the case of the motors repre- 
sented in the drawing, again decreases, but the form of the 
difference curve will depend upon the shapes of the two 
induction curves. 

Fig. 25 gives the results of some tests made by 
Mr. H. 8. Hering, on two 25 horse-power railway motors 
running a car under ordinary conditions. The values 
observed were as follows: 


| 


: | mperes, . Difference per 
Line volts | Sines ae ag 4 Difference ona _ 
| 
470. 41°3 46°71 4-8 55 
473 40°4 45°6 52 6:0 
487 31°5 36-2 47 69 
487 20°9 24-6 “3 81 
465 14°5 17°9 3-4 10°5 


If this difference had been due to unequal resistances 
we should have found the difference increasing with the — 
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total load, as may be seen by drawing the speed curves 
for two motors with equal induction curves but unequal 
resistances. If the wheels of the fwo motors were of 
unequal diameter due to wear, the motors would draw 
different currents, but not such as would account for the 


GRAPHIC CONSTRUCTION 
TO FIND THE DIFFERENCE OF INDUCED TENSION 
IN TWO COUPLED Motors. 


? 


Fic. 26 


results actually observed. The difference may with 
tolerable certainty be attributed to unequal induction 
curves. - 

When two series-wound motors are connected elec- 
trically in parallel, and coupled mechanically so as to run 
at the same speed, the induced tension in the two motors 
will be different if the induction curves are different. 

Let A and B in Fig. 26 represent the two induction 
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curves, and let og be the maximum possible current when 
the speed is nothing: from g draw any line gfe cutting the 
induction curves in fand c. Then fd and cb will repre- 
sent the values of the induction factors in the two motors 
when A is drawing a current equal to ob, and B is drawing 
a current equal to od. Let fd and cb cut the loss line hq 
ine anda. ‘Then, since ab and ed represent the induced 
tensions in the two motors, we see that the speed of A is 
‘ ab divided by bc, and the speed of B is de divided by 
df, and these ratios are by construction equal to one 
another, hence the two motors are running at the same 
speed. We can then find the ratio of the induced ten- 
sions of two coupled series-wound motors in parallel, with 
unequal induction curves and equal resistances, by draw- 
ing lines from the point g cutting the curves at different 
angles, and the vertical ordinates at the points of inter- 
section give the required ratio. 

When two motors with unequal induction curves 
have no residual magnetisation, the difference between the 
induced tensions increases with the load and decreases with 
the speed, becoming nothing when the speed is infinite. 
If, however, there is residual magnetism in one or both 
of the motors, there is generally a certain speed for 
which the difference is greatest. 

In Fig. 27, A Band A’B’ represent the magnets and 
armatures of two motors connected in parallel. If the 
points a and ¢ are joined, we have conditions which may 
prove very troublesome. Ifthe resistances of the magnet 
windings are equal in the two machines the currents in 
the magnets will be equal, so that whatever the motors 
are doing the current from the line will be equally 
divided between the two magnets. Suppose now that 
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the induction curves given in Fig, 22 are those of the 
two motors, and that these represent an exaggerated 


Line 
QD OO 
Ne ea! id Be 
; i 1 ‘ 
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b xe | 
Ground 
Fic. 27 


difference due to hysteresis. We see that as the current 
in the magnets diminishes the difference between the 
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induction factors increases. Now considering the two 
motors together, the current from the line will diminish 
as the speed increases, so that the difference between 
the induction factors will increase with the speed. If 
the induction factors were equal, the induced tensions 
would also be equal and the tension between a and b 
the same as that between c and d; if we increase the 
induction factor of one motor, say of A, and reduce 
that of the other, the tension between a and bd is greater 
than that between c and d, since they are running at the 
same speed, and a current therefore flows from a to ¢ 
and from d to b. For a certain difference in the induction 
factors A would be drawing no current and B would be 
doing all the work. Any further increase in the difference 
would cause A to generate current; and only so much 
more current would be drawn from the line as would be 
required to make up the increased heat losses. 

If two motors driving a car are connected up in this 
way, the change in the relative values of the induction 
factors takes place automatically as the car speedsup. The 
result is that a large current circulates in the closed circuit 
acdb, quite independently of the work being done on the 
car. The difference in the induction curves may be very 
great, especially if the magnets are made of steel. 

As soon as one motor begins to generate current the 
torque due to the current resists the rotation of the wheel 
to which that motor is geared, and when a certain speed 
is attained the wheel will be suddenly stopped. 

When this difficulty is experienced it will be necessary 
either to alter the method of connecting the motors 
or to ayoid the use of steel in the construction of the 
magnets, — 
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We now come to the case where two motors 
are connected electrically in series and also 
coupled mechanically so that they both run at 
the same speed, each taking its own share of the total 
load. 

The current is here the same in each motor, hence the 
heat-drop is the same if the resistances are equal, and 
since the speeds are the same the induced tensions will 
depend on the induction factors. If the induction curves 
do not coincide, the induced tensions will be proportional 
to the vertical ordinates of the two curves, and the line 
tension will be unequally divided between the two motors. 
In some experiments made by Mr, H. S. Hering the 
average difference in the terminal tensions of two street 
railway motors under test was six volts, the tensions being 
242 and 248 volts for 41:8 amperes in each, 

If the two induction curves coincide, the induced 
tensions will be equal, and the tension of the line will be 
equally divided between the two motors. Thus, when two 
similar motors are connected in series on a 500-volt line, 
the terminal tension will be 250 volts on each. If four 
motors are connected in series the terminal tension on each 
will be 125 volts. In railway practice two motors are 
frequently used together in this way and switched over 
from series to parallel, according to circumstances. It is 
often convenient to be able to represent graphically the 
result of this alteration in the connections. The change 
consists generally in doubling the terminal tension of the 
motors. 

Fig 28. shows the curves of torque and current, both 
on a speed base, of the motor illustrated in Fig. 20. The 
curves represent the following conditions. (1) When the 
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motor is placed by itself on the full tension of the line, 
500 volts. (2) When the motor is in series with one other 
similar motor. (3) When the motor is in series with three 
other similar motors. 

This diagram enables us to find at once the speed 
for any given load with any given arrangement 
of motors; the torque and current given is that per 
motor. Thus for a load of 3,000 inch-pounds per motor, 
each motor would run at 320 r.p.m. if in parallel; and 
at 70 r.p.m. if in series with a second motor. A car 
equipped with four motors with a load of 8,000 inch- 
pounds on each could not move if all four motors were 
tlirown in series. 

The curves in Fig. 28 for different tensions may be 
obtained graphically in the same way as the speed and 
torque curves were obtained in Fig. 20, or we may calculate 
the speeds for given current and given torque from formule. 
We know the induction factor for any given current, so 
that we can obtain the speeds for different values of HZ, the 
tension on the motor terminals. 

The speed of a motor in series with one other similar 
motor is less than half the speed of the motor when placed 
direct on the full tension of the line by an amount depend- 
ing on the load. The speed in parallel can be expressed 


thus : ee 
? , os: i ae 68) 
And the speed in series-is . 
E. coh. --- ; 
"a= oe eee (45) 
So that we can put 
n,=4n 5 iiss 05a ee (46) 
8 2°%p 2M ; 
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It is important to notice that these equations refer to 
conditions in which the load per motor remains the 
same, and when it is stated that the motor is connected in 
series with a second similar motor, it is assumed that the 
load on the first motor is unaltered, and that there is an | 
equal load on the second motor. 

This may be clearer if the equation is expressed in 
terms of the torque on the motor. Suppose that we have 
two motors. Let ¢ be the torque in inch-pounds per motor, 
the tension of the line, R the resistance of each motor. 
The induction factor corresponding to the torque ¢ can 
be found from the induction curve, since for steady running, 
the torque determines the current and the induction factor ; 
in other words, if the torque is given and we have the 
induction curve, we know what must be the induction factor 
of the motor when it is running at a uniform rate. Hence 
we can write 


Speed in parallel =n,=4'— 0-717, ian (47). 
also 
Speed in series=n,= a 0-7 ie oe Teak (48). 
We thus see that 
) n=H(n,-0713p| Aspe pane eee (49). 


so that the speed when the two motors are connected in 
series is less than half what it is when they are connected 
in parallel, by an amount depending on the load on each 
motor. | 

12 
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Generally, if there are ~ motors in series, the speed of 


each may be written 


1 Rt 1 
n=—n,—“T1 (1 ——) schaeesvaven (50), 


x 


where m, is the speed of each when placed alone on the 
full tension of the line, and ¢ is the torque on each motor. 

It may not perhaps at first sight be obvious why the 
induction factor remains the same when the motors are 
thrown in series. The reason is that when the torque 
on the motor is constant, the product of the current 
into the induction factor is constant, and independent of the 
tension on the motor terminals. Hence the current per 
motor remains the same, whatever the arrange- 
ment of the motors may be. 

For instance, if the motors in the case quoted above 
were each taking 30 amperes when connected in parallel, 
they would each take 30 amperes when connected in series, 
the only difference would be a reduction in the speed and 
in the current drawn from the line. When the motors 
are in parallel the current from the line is 60 amperes, 
but when they are in series the current from the line is 
30 amperes, since the current that passes through one 
motor also goes through the second motor. There is thus 
a saying of current by connecting the motors in series, 
but there is a corresponding reduction in the speed, and ~ 
we see that the amount of this reduction is largely 
determined by the resistance of the motors. If the resist- 
ance were nothing the speed would be directly proportional 
to the tension on the motor terminals, and the speed in 
series would be exactly one half of that in parallel. With 
four motors in series the speed would then be one fourth 
of that of each motor in parallel, and so on. : 
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It is possible that the term that has to be deducted 
on account of the load may be so large that when the 
motors are put in series they cannot run at all. ‘Taking 
Equation 47 as giving the speed of a motor for any ter- 
minal tension H, we see that the speed will be nothing 


if H=:7 Hence unless the tension on the motor 


when in series with a second motor is greater than set 


the motors will not run when put in series. The limiting 
value of # may also be written 


where 7’ is the horizontal tractive effort, d is the diameter 
of the driving wheel in inches, and v the velocity ratio. 

By the use of Equation 47 we can obtain curves giving 
the speed for different tensions with constant load. If we 
have the curves of total and useful torque and the induc- 
tion curve of a motor, we can draw a set of curves that 
will give us a complete insight into the behaviour of the 
motor under different conditions. 

Take the case of the G. E. 800 railway motor. The 
curves of torque and induction are given in Fig. 21; from 
these we can find the current required for any useful torque 
or tractive effort on wheels of given diameter, and also the 
corresponding value of M. Then by use of the equation, 
remembering that ¢ is the total torque for each current, we 
can obtain two points on the speed line. 

The results for this motor are plotted in Fig. 29. 
Vertical ordinates represent the tension at the terminals 
of the motor. Horizontal ordinates represent the speed 
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of the car in miles per hour on 33-inch wheels. The 
intercept on the axis of tension is the term hoc giving 


the least tension that will move the car at the corresponding 
load. The tractive efforts specified in the figure are 
obtained from the curve of torque available for useful 
effort given in Fig. 21. The diagram enables us to find 
at once the speed of the motor in miles an hour for 
any given load and terminal tension. 

Example 29.—A car is equipped with two of these 
motors, the tension of the line being 500 volts. If the 
load is 800 pounds of useful horizontal pull per motor, 
the speed, with the motors in parallel, will be 9-4 miles an 
hour. If the motors are now thrown in series the speed 
will be reduced to 4:2 miles per hour. If the car com- 
imences to ascend an incline of 3°5 per cent., the increased 
load per motor willbe 1,200 pounds, and the speed up the 
incline will be 3:5 miles per hour. Suppose now that in 
consequence of the drop in the loads the tension of the 
line falls to 440 volts, the speed will fall to 2:9 miles per 
hour, the current from the line being 55 amperes, since 
the motors are in series. Should this speed be too low, 
the motors must be put in parallel. The terminal tension 
will then be 440 volts, the speed will rise to 7-2 miles per 
hour, while the current will increase to 110 amperes. 

’ When two motors, A and B, are connected in 
series electrically, but not coupled, the load on the 
one will be mechanically independent of that on the 
other. ‘The current is the same in each, hence for uni- 
form motion in both motors the loads must be in the ratio 
of the induction factors. For if the load on one motor, 
say on A, is fixed, the current’in A is fixed, for uniform 
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motion ; this current will be either larger or smaller than 
that required to balance the load of the other motor, 
In the first case, B would accelerate, the induced tension 
on B would increase, and the current would decrease. A 
would then be retarded, and finally stopped if the difference 
in the loads was sufficiently great. In the second case, B 
would be retarded and stopped. 

If two similar motors driving a car are connected in 
series, the two induction factors are always the same. If 
one of them slips, the load on that motor is reduced, at 
the same time the mechanical connection previously 
secured by the adhesion of the rail is inoperative; the 
speed of the slipping motor will therefore increase, and 
with it the induced tension, hence the current will be 
decreased, and the torque assisting the motion of the non- 
slipping wheel, and therefore of the car, also decreased ; 
if slipping continues, the car must stop. The use of 
series-connected motors for railway work is 
therefore objectionable, unless the driving 
wheels can be coupled by connecting rods. 

If any number of motors are connected electrically in 
series, being independent mechanically, the condition of 
uniform running for all the motors is that the induction 
factor for each motor shall be proportional to itsload. We 
have here the conditions under which it is possible to 
operate a number of motors in series with a constant 
current, each motor being mechanically independent of 
all the rest. 

Let us suppose that we have several motors connected 
in series and a constant current passing in the circuit. 
Assume that one of the motors is at rest, the current 
being cut out by a short circuiting switch. When this 
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motor is switched into the circuit it cannot move unless 
the torque produced by the current is greater than the 
load on the motor. If the induction factor can be increased 
by shunting some of the current through the magnets, any 
required acceleration can be obtained by adjusting the 
amount of current thus shunted. The motor will then 
speed up, and in doing so will diminish the current by 
its induced tension. If the generator is provided with a 
constant current regulator, this will not happen, and the 
current will be unaltered, the increased tension required 
to make up the terminal tension on the recently started 
motor being provided by the generator. 

If the induction factor remained unaltered, and the load 
were constant, the motor would go on speeding up without 
limit. If, however, the motor is provided with a governor, 
the induction factor may be automatically reduced when 
any desired speed has been attained. If the governor is 
set for a certain speed, it will adjust the induction factor, 
say by shunting the magnets, so that if the speed is too 
high, the induction factor will be reduced, and the torque 
assisting the motion be made less than that due to the 
load ; the motor will then be retarded. Similarly if the 
speed is too low, the induction factor may be increased. 

If the load is reduced, the assisting torque due to the 
current will cause the motor to accelerate unless the 


governor reduces the induction factor. If the load is in- 


creased the governor will increase the induction factor, 
keeping the speed constant. If the load should increase 
beyond the ability of the governor to hold the speed, the 
motor will simply be retarded until it stops, without in 
any way affecting the other motors in the circuit. The 
motor may be set to run at any convenient speed : theoreti- 
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cally it will run equally well at any speed, since the 
terminal tension is not fixed. | 

The practicability of this system depends entirely 
upon the design of the automatic governor. Power trans- 
missions on the constant-current principle are now being 
successfully worked with the aid of the Thury regulator, 
an account of which may be found in the ‘ Electrician’ of 
March 19, 1897. This regulator will keep the speed 
variation within one-half per cent. from no load to full 
load. In Genoa, 1,400 horse-power is transmitted for a 
distance of twenty miles on this system. 

Example 30.—<At Chaux-de-Fonds, where the in- 
stallation contemplates a tension of 14,400 volts being 
used over a distance of 30 miles, the current employed is ~ 
150 amperes. For a motor running at 600 r.p.m., with 
a load of 1,200 inch-pounds, M must be 56°8, and if 
R=0-003, the terminal tension would be 57:2 sles and 
the output would be 11:4 horse-power. 
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CHAPTER VI 


EFFICIENCY 


Let af in Fig. 30 represent the maximum current in a 
motor of # ohms resistance, and let ab represent the 


tension of the line to which it is connected. Complete 


the rectangle afdb and join ad. The vertical intercept 
between af and ad represents the watts taken from the 
line ; this is nothing at a, and a maximum at jf. Con- 
struct the curve of mechanical watts by taking the 
difference between the line watts and the heat watts, as 


explained in Chapter IT. 


The ratio of the mechanical watts to the line watts is the 
efficiency of conversion, and expresses the proportion 
of the electrical energy put into the motor that is converted 
into work. It is a maximum when the current is nothing, 
and is nothing when the current isa maximum. This is 
true for every form of continuous-current motor, whether 
shunt or series wound. 

The mechanical watts is equal to cMn, where n is the 
revolutions per second, and M the induction factor. Since 
M is given by 
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it follows that the efficiency of conversion can be expressed 


thus : 
ma4{i+ v/ (1- a“) Ne nee 53). 


From this we see that for a given resistance and rate of 
working 7, increases with the tension of the line. We may 


also write : 


which shows that for a given efficiency and rate of work- 
ing the resistance may increase as the square of the 
tension. 

Example 31.—<A railway motor has to be designed 
to drive a car at 20 miles an hour, with a total horizontal 
effort of 600 pounds. To find the resistance so that the 
efficiency of conversion shall be 80 per cent on a line of 
500 volts tension. From Equation 54 we find that R=1-67 
ohms. ‘The result should be checked by showing that the 
current is 60 amperes, the line watts 30,000, and the heat 
watts 6,000, giving 24,000 for the mechanical watts, and 
an efficiency of 80 per cent. 

Only a certain proportion of the total mechanical watts 
is available for useful effort. We shall denote by 7, the 
ratio of the useful to the total mechanical watts, 7.e. the 
mechanical efficiency. ‘This gives us the ratio of 
the useful torque to the total torque for any current. 

Let by represent on any convenient scale the curve of 
total torque for different currents, dg being the maximum 
torque. Deduct from each ordinate of this curve the 
torque required to overcome all internal resistance to 
motion, such as friction, hysteresis, &c., and we shall 
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get a second curve, hk, giving us the useful torque. 
In the figure we have assumed that the torque loss is 
constant, and we have taken it abnormally large in order 
to make the diagram clearer. 

The mechanical efficiency is the ratio of the ordinates 
of the curves of useful and total torque. This efficiency 
is nothing at the point /, and increases with the total 
torque. If we divide the ordinates of the curve of 
mechanical watts in the ratio of the useful and total 
torques for each current, we shall get the curve of useful 
mechanical watts. We can also construct a curve of 
mechanical efficiency. 

We have to make an arbitrary distinction in deciding 
what are to be counted as internal losses. In an ordinary 
belt connected motor it is obvious that these should include 
friction of bearings and brushes, hysteresis and eddy current 
losses, but when the motor is fitted with gearing as most 
railway motors are, it is not so easy to draw the line and 
say what losses are to be counted as internal losses. If 
the motor and its gearing form part of a self-contained 
equipment, the gear friction is usually counted in with the 
internal losses. 

We have also assumed that the torque increases with 
the current, and have drawn the curve of total torque 
a straight line, as in a motor with constant induction 
factor. But all that follows is equally true for a series- 
wound motor, since the curves of heat and line watts are 
not affected by the variation of the induction factor. 

The mechanical efficiency at different currents or loads 
may be found by the following method. Determine by a 
test the curve of useful torque, and also the speed curve. 
Deduce the induction curve from the latter, and from 
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the induction curve get the curve of total torque, using 
the equationt=1:41cM. The mechanical efficiency 
is then the ratio of the ordinates of the curves of 
useful and total torque. 

These curves have been given in Fig. 21 for the G. E. 
800 railway motor. ‘The curves of speed and useful torque 
are from actual tests, the curve of total torque is obtained 
from the induction curve, which is itself derived from the 
speed curve. We see that the mechanical efficiency at 
40 amperes is 83°5 per cent., and at 20 amperes it is 
nearly 86 per cent. 

~The total torque at 40 amperes is 3,320 inch-pounds 
since M is 59, and the measured useful torque is 2,780, 
showing that the torque lost internally amounts to 540 
inch-pounds. On 33-inch wheels with a velocity ratio of 
478 the useful tractive for this current would be 800 
pounds ; this figure gives rise to the name of the motor. We 
cannot at present say how the torque loss is distributed ; 
this must be determined by a separate test. We see from 
the curves that in this motor the torque loss increases with 
the total load. 

~In Fig. 31 similar curves are given for the motors used 
on the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. In this case there 
is no gearing, so that the mechanical efficiency is much 
higher, being about 95 per cent. for 800 amperes. The 
torque loss increases with the load, but not to such an 
extent as with the geared motor. ~ 

The torque loss in a_gearless motor may be 
divided into three parts as follows :— 

(1) Friction. 

(2) Eddy currents. 

(3) Hysteresis. 
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The friction is made up of the friction of the brushes, 
of the bearings, and of theair. The second of these-is the 
most important, and if there is no side thrust due to a belt 
or uneven pull of the magnets, will depend upon the 
weight of the armature. 

It may not at first sight be obvious how the existence of 
eddy currents produces a torque tending to oppose the 
motion. But a little consideration wil] show that currents 
induced in any part of the armature will have the same 
effect as currents induced in the surface conductors, and 
will tend to stop the motion. We may imagine all the 
eddy currents to be concentrated in an imaginary con- 
ductor short circuited on itself and not connected to the 
surface conductors proper. ‘I'he current in this conductor 
is wasted, but it will exert a torque tending to stop the 
motion, when there may be no current passing in the sur- 
face conductors. If m is the induction factor of the waste 
circuit, and 7 its resistance, the torque is given by 


2 
#=1:41""" where » is the number of revolutions per 
2 


second. Hence the eddy current torque varies as the 
speed, and therefore the watt loss varies as the square of 
the speed, m being constant. 

A convenient way of separating the different torque 
losses is to run the machine by a second dynamo acting 
as a motor. Observe first the current required to run the 
motor alone, then couple on the dynamo to be tested and 
run it without excitation. The increased current in the 
motor will give the friction in the tested dynamo. Now 
excite the magnets ; the increased motor current will then 
enable us to find the increased torque required to turn the 

K 
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armature of the tested dynamo due to hysteresis and eddy 
current torque. 

A test of a 14 horse-power motor gave the following 
results :—Total torque loss at 1,500 r.p.m., 37 inch-pounds. ~ 
Friction, 14 inch-pounds; hysteresis, 7 inch-pounds; 
whence we deduce 16 inch-pounds as the eddy current 
loss. This motor took 5-2 amperes when running at no 
load on a line of 125 volts tension. The value of M was 5. 

Fig. 32 gives the losses in a 15 horse-power motor at 
different loads. The machine is a four pole belt type 
Crocker-Wheeler motor, shunt wound, and designed to run 
at 800 r.p.m. on a 230-volt circuit. The C?# losses in the 
magnet winding given in this diagram are included in the 
total losses. _ 

The hysteresis loss may be found by turning the 
armature slowly with a spring balance attached to a lever, 
and deducting for friction. 

If the energy required to turn one cubic centimetre of 
iron through one compiete cycle, in a magnetic field of 
given strength, is ) ergs, the energy expended in rotating 
an armature containing v cubic centimetres, through one 
revolution, is h s v, if s is the number of complete cycles 
per revolution. If the armature be turned through a 
revolutions per second, the energy expended per second, 
that is, the rate of working, is isvn, and the watts is equal 
to hsvn 10-7. Tables of h for different values of B are 
given in most text-books on magnetism. If ¢ is the torque 
in inch-pounds, w=°71 t¢ n, hence we get :— 


t=1-A4lhevlO~?  ...sshovenpenue (55). 


Example 32.—A 10 pole dynamo has 621 x 10° 
cubic centimetres of iron in the armature. The maximum 
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intensity of magnetisation is 14,000 lines per square centi- 
metre. Find the torque required to turn the armature 
when the magnets are excited. Suppose that from our 
knowledge of the quality of the iron used, we take h to 
be 9,000. ‘The iron in the armature of a ten pole machine 
makes 5 complete cycles per revolution, giving s=5. 
Hence the required torque is 3,940 inch-pounds, and this 
must be continually exerted in order to turn the armature 
against the retarding torque due to hysteresis. The 
dynamo is an 800 k.w. Westinghouse Railway Generator. 

When a motor is placed on a circuit without any 
external load, and allowed to run by itself, the load on 
the motor is the sum of all the retarding torques that 
we have been considering. Hence, if we observe the 
current and know the value of M, we can find the torqué 
losses. , ; 

The point of intersection of the curve of useful torque 
and the axis of current gives us the value of the current 
the motor will take when running with no external load. 
Thus, in Fig. 30, this current is given by the intercept bh. 

Example 33.—A motor when placed on a line of 
100 volts tension runs at 1,240 r.p.m. and takes a 
current of 4 amperes. If the resistance is 0-1 ohm, find 
the torque losses. From the usual equation for the 
speed, we find the value of M to be 4°52, and since the 
current is 4 amperes, the torque is 27 inch-pounds. As 
the external load is nothing, the whole of this torque 
is expended in friction, hysteresis and eddy current loss. 

The ratio of the useful mechanical watt output to the 
total electrical watt input is the total efficiency of the 
motor. If this ratio is plotted on the axis of the current, 
it will start from the point A, in Fig. 30; and rise toa 
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maximum and fall again to nothing at the point d. The 
curve of total efficiency has also been ae in the same 
figure on a speed base. 

If, is the total efficiency and ¢, the torque loss we 
have :— 


AB Sih 8 SV oY 535 


Assuming that ¢, is constant at all loads, and that M is 


constant, this becomes 


where ¢, is the current at no load. Differentiating with 
respect to ¢c, and equating to nothing, we find that n, is a 
maximum when 


where ¢, = 2 Inserting this value of ¢ in Equation 57, 


we find that the maximum efficiency is 


istance 


Example 34. 
of 0-1 ohm takes 4 amperes when running on a line of 
125 volts tension. ‘The current for maximum efficiency is 
70°7 amperes, the power is 8°35 k.w., and the total 
efficiency is 89 per cent. 


Jy 


ae eon sige 
The limiting value of ¢, is e since the current c, 
? . 


7 


cannot be greater than that given by a When ¢, has 
at 
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this value, the efficiency is nothing, since a is unity. 


Hence we see that 2 4 /% ’ must be greater than = 


and me must be less than unity. 


The expression ‘ total electrical watt input’ does not 
here include the power used in exciting the magnets. 
In a shunt-wound machine this can be made anything we 
please by adjusting the number of turns. To find the 
maximum efficiency including the O?# loss in the magnets, 
we must add the magnetising current c,, to the current 
from the line in Equation 56, and we shall find that the 
current for greatest efficiency is then given by 


C12 = (Cm + C/) (Cm + Cz)o0e2eeseeese( OU)s 


where c, is the whole current from the line including the 


magnetising current, and éyta The maximum efficiency 


is then: 


1 +2 = + on _—— = V+ Cu) (Cp Cm) seeaee «os(OL 


Thus, if in Example 34 the magnetising current ¢,, is 
2 amperes, the maximum efficiency is 86:8 and the 
current for this efficiency 86-6 amperes. 

If M is kept constant and the tension of the line © 
altered, the maximum efficiency and the most efficient 
current will increase with the tension. 

Example 35.—If the motor in Example 34 be placed 
on a line of 250 volts tension, the torque losses and the 
resistance remaining the same, the maximum efficiency 
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will be 91 per cent., and the corresponding current 100 
amperes. Compare also Fig. 35. 

If the torque loss is constant the current c, required 
to make up the loss will vary inversely as the induction 
factor. Hence the higher the value of M the greater will 
be the efficiency and the smaller the current at which the 
efficiency is a maximum. 

The larger we make MW the slower the motor will run 
on a line of given tension, and the greater will be the 
torque for a given current. Since w=ce the power at 
maximum efficiency will be nearly proportional to the 
current at maximum efficiency; hence, by increasing the 
induction factor we can increase the maximum efficiency, 
but in so doing we decrease the power at that efficiency. 

Example 36.—If in Example 34 the induction 
factor is doubled, the torque loss remaining unaltered, 
the maximum efficiency will be increased to 92 per 
cent., the current for this efficiency will be 50 amperes, 
and the power 6:0 kilowatts. 

The preceding equations assume that the induction 
factor remains constant. If M varies, as in series-wound 
motors, we may still assume that the torque losses remain 
the same at all loads, but we can no longer assume that 
c, is always a measure of those losses. In a series-wound 
motor running without external load, the value of M is 
small, and hence the current ¢, is large. As the load 
increases, the proportion of the total current required to 
make up the torque loss becomes smaller. Our equa- 
tions assume that for all currents the torque loss is 
represented by c, amperes. If then M is greater for 
any current than it was when the motor was running 
without external load, we must reduce ¢, in our equa- 
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tions in the ratio of the value of M at this load to its value 
at no load. 

Let us now compare the efficiency curves of two 
motors A and B which have the same internal 
resistance and work on the same tension, but 
have different induction curves. Suppose that for 
equal currents the values of M for A are greater than 
those for B. 

If the torque losses are the same in both motors we 
notice first that the curve of total efficiency for A cuts the 
axis of current nearer to the origin than does that of motor 
B, since for the same torque the motor with the greater 
induction factor takes the smaller current. A will thus 
give a higher efficiency with light loads than B. 

Looking now at the equation for the greatest efficiency, 
we see thafi for any current c, is greater for B than 


2c, fe 
for A, and 2 fh oa must be greater than FF: , hence the 


maximum efficiency for B must be less than that for A. It 
follows that the motor with the higher induction curve 
has the greater maximum efficiency, and the greater 
mechanical efficiency at all loads. 

Again, from Equation 58 we see that the current 
when the efficiency is highest increases with ¢c,. Hence the 
point of maximum efficiency for the motor with the lower 
induction curve will be shifted along the current axis, and 
the maximum efficiency for the motor with the higher 
induction curve will be reached at a smaller load than for 
the motor with the lower induction curve. 

In Fig. 23 speed and torque curves were given for two 
motors of equal resistance, but with different induction 
curves. When the torque is large A runs quicker than 
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B, but when the torque is small A runs slower than B. Now 
the load on a railway motor when once started is compara- 
tively light, so that we may take it that motors designed 
for this class of work will generally run slower in proportion 
as the induction curve is higher. In other words, for equal 
loads, wheel diameters, and velocity ratios, a motor must 
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have a low induction curve to run fast at light loads, and 
a high induction curve to run slowly. Hence the low- 
speed motor will have a higher efliciency than the high- 
speed motor. We must, however, remember that the 
terms ‘ high speed’ and ‘low speed’ refer to the behaviour 
of the motors at comparatively light loads ; the conditions 
may be reversed with heavy loads. 
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The. efficiency curves for a motor with two magnet 
windings are given in Fig. 33 ; one is for a high induction 
curve and the other for a low induction curve. The 
difference due to the two windings is well shown. 

If the resistances of two motors are not equal, the 
advantage gained by the higher induction curve may be 
lost by the increase in the resistance. 

Example 37.—A motor with a resistance of 1°245 
ohms, running on a line of 500 volts tension, with ¢,—=2°5— 
amperes, has a maximum total efficiency of 85 per cent. 
If the resistance is reduced to 1 ohm, the efficiency is 
increased to 86 per cent. If the induction curve is 
lowered, so that c, is 3 amperes, the efficiency, with 
the reduced resistance, will be again 85 per cent. 

This is illustrated by some tests made on the G.E. 800 
railway motor, of which the results are plotted in Fig. 34. 
The curves marked ‘magnets full’ are for the motor of 
which the induction curve is given in Fig. 21, the 
resistance of the armature being 0:44 ohm, of the 
magnets 0:805 ohm—total, 1:245 ohms. The curves 
marked ‘magnets shunted’ are for the same motor, when 
the magnets are shunted with a resistance of 1:8 ohms, 
thus sending 30 per cent. of the current through the 
shunt. The tension of the line is 500 volts in each 
case. 

We see from the curves that the maximum efficiency 
of the shunted motor is higher than for the unshunted 
motor, in consequence of the reduced resistance of the 
former ; if the resistances had been the same, the shunted 
motor would have had the smaller maximum efficiency. 

Example 38.—Taking the resistance of the G.H. 800 
motor as 1:245 ohms for the unshunted magnets, and 
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c, as 5°5 amperes, we find the maximum efficiency 
on 500 volts to be 76°7 per cent. If the magnets are 
now shunted, giving R=1-:0 ohm, and c,—6°5 amperes, 
we find the maximum efficiency to be 76°7 per cent. as 
before. 

- We must not forget that we are here assuming that 
the torque loss remains constant at all loads. From the | 
torque curves in Fig. 21 we see that this is not strictly 
true. The torque loss actually increases with the total . 
load. ‘This will prevent our applying the equations strictly 
in such cases, but they may still serve as a general guide 
in determining the form of the efficiency curves under 
different conditions. 

We have also assumed that the torque is proportional to 
the current; this is so in a motor with constant induction 
factor, but not in a series-wound motor. Thus in 
Example 37, the currents for maximum efficiency are 
by Equation 58, 47 and 57 amperes for the unshunted 
and the shunted motor respectively. We see from the 

curves in Fig. 33 that the currents are actually 25 and 33 
amperes, the difference being due to the increase of M 
with the current. 

Curves showing the variation in the efficiency of a 25 
h.p. Westinghouse railway motor are given in Fig. 35. 
One curve shows the efficiency when the motor is running 
in parallel with a second similar motor, and driving a car 
weighing seven tons, the tension of the line being 500 volts. 
The other curve shows the efficiency when the two motors 
are connected in series on the same tension. Equation 58 
shows that the series curve has been carried too high in 
the figure. The diagram is obtained from tests made by 
Mr. H. 8. Hering. 
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The saine results are plotted in Fig. 36, on a base 
of miles per hour. ‘The maximum efficiency does not 
appear to be very different in the two cases, though 
the precise form of the whole curve is difficult to deter- 
mine. 

We have seen that when the speed of a car in feet per 
second, the tension of the line and the tractive effort are given, 
Mv 
= 
any values of M, v and dso long as this ratio is maintained. 


Since ¢,=°71 5 » We cannot reduce the value of ¢, by simply 
Lt 


increasing v, for in proportion as we increase v we must 
decrease M in order to get the proper speed. We can, 
however, decrease c, by increasing Mv and d at the same 
time. For an increase of Mv will diminish c;,, and will also 
cause the car to run slower; we may then increase 


the ratio is fixed ; we are, however, at liberty to take 


d and bring the speed up to that specified, without thereby 


7 
increasing ¢,, the useful current c=-71 _ being unaltered. 
Iv 


Hence in comparing the performance of two motors with 
different induction curves, if we assume that the wheel 
diameter remains the same in both, a car equipped 
with motors having high induction curves will run slower 
than one with lower induction curves, but with better 
efficiency. But if we are at liberty to alter the diameter 
of the wheel, we can increase the speed of the former, and 
make it run at the same speed as the latter, but at the 
same time with a higher efficiency. In practice, the wheel 
diameter is usually fixed for a given class of service; thus 
33 inches is universally used for street railway work. 
When this is the case, and the velocity ratios are equal, the 
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car equipped with motors having the higher induction 
curve will run the slower of the two. 

Example 39.—The weight of the car of a passenger 
lift was balanced until the motor took the same current 
ascending and descending. ‘The current at full speed was 
then 20 amperes, the tension at the terminals of the motor 
120 volts, and the resistance 0°l1 ohm. This current 
represents the torque loss at no load. A load of 1,600 
pounds was now placed in the car, and lifted at the rate 
of 126 feet per minute, the motor then taking 73 amperes. 
The mechanical output is 4,560 watts, and the corresponding 
electrical input 8,760 watts, giving a total efficiency of 
52 per cent. If we calculate the efficiency by Equation 
57, taking C=20, we get an efficiency of 68 per cent., 
’ showing that the torque loss increases with the load. 
By inserting in Equation 57 the efficiency as found 
by experiment, we see that c, is 32 amperes, showing that 
the torque loss increases by rather more than 50 per cent. 
from no load to full load. In this case the velocity ratio 
was 70, the induction factor 4°6, and the diameter of the 
rope drum 24 inches. If the induction factor and the 
diameter of the rope drum are both doubled, we get the 
same car speed on the same tension, but with increased 
efficiency. If at the same time we reduce the resistance, 
say to 0°05 ohm, we increase the efficiency still more. 
~The value of ¢, is reduced to 16 amperes, and the 
efficiency increased to 75 per cent. 

The following method for determining the 
efficiency of series-wound motors at different loads 
will be found useful. 

Two similar motors are geared together, the pinions of 
each meshing into one and the same intermediate gear 
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wheel. One machine is run as a motor, and a load is 
put on the other acting as a generator, by means of a 
water or other rheostat. The two magnet circuits are in 
series, so that the same current passes in both, and the 
induction factors are equal. The full rated tension is 
maintained on the motor terminals. 

The motors are first heated up to the normal working 
temperature, and the resistances taken; the test is then 
commenced at once. The readings observed are the ter- 
minal tension and current of motor and generator. 

The difference between the line watts and the motor 
heat watts is equal to the mechanical watts in the motor. 
The sum of the electrical watt output of the generator and 
its heat watts is equal to the mechanical watts in the 
generator. Hence the total mechanical loss is the difference 
between the two mechanical watts, and assuming that 
the losses are equally distributed in the two machines, 
we get finally the torque loss in watts by halving this 
quantity. 

If c, is the current in the motor, and c¢, that in the 
generator, 1 the terminal tension of the motor, and f the 
resistance in the motor circuit, w, the losses of the two 
machines in watts, and ¢ the torque losses in inch-pounds, 
then. 1.41¢,;M=1-41¢e,M+t, and Mn=H—c,R, so that we 
have 


U4 =(C,—Cy) (H—C,R) ....ecececseeceee -(62). 


We can thus find the torque losses simply by observing 
¢,,¢, and H, and it is not necessary to observe the terminal 
tension on the generator. 

Example 40.—A railway motor when tested in this 
manner gave the following results. Motor terminal 
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tension 500 volts, current 35 amperes, total resistance 
in motor circuit 1:245 ohms, resistance of motor armature 
and magnets 0-91 ohm, generator current 23-5 amperes. 
Using Equation 62, we find at once that the torque 
losses in the two machines amount to 5,240 watts, or 2,620 
watts each. The C?f loss in the motor is 1,112 watts. 
The electrical input of the motor is 17,500, leaving 
13,360 watts as useful mechanical output. We can now 
construct a table of energy expended in the motor. 


Watts Per cent. 
C?R. loss 3 ; : » Bits 6°5 
Torque loss . F : . 2,620 15°3 
Mechanical output . : . 13,360 78°2 
17,092 100°0 


The total efficiency of the motor is thus 78:2 per cent. 

The results of a complete test of a G.H. 800 railway 
motor by this method are given in Fig. 34. The losses are 
shown in percentages of the whole input for different 
currents. ‘The torque losses are divided into core loss, 
including hysteresis and eddy currents, and friction of 
gears, by a separate experiment, in which the motor arma~ 
ture was driven by a small motor on open circuit with 
separately excited magnets. 
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CHAPTER VIL 


ACCELERATION 


Let the vertical and horizontal ordinates in Fig. 37 measure 
respectively torque in inch-pounds and revolutions per 
second. Let the curve A represent on the given scales 
the total torque of a motor at different speeds. At o 
where the torque is a maximum the speed is nothing. Let 
the curve 6 represent on the same scales the torque 
required to overcome all resistance to motion due to the 
load, friction of the gearing, hysteresis, &c. At the point 
h where the curves A and £ intercept, draw a vertical 
line cutting the speed base in g. The speed at which 
the motor will run when uniform motion has been attained 
will then be given by og. 

For if a curve C be constructed, whose vonial ordi- 
nates are the difference between those of curves A and B, 
the ordinate of the curve C gives the torque available 
for acceleration at any speed, being the difference 
between the total torque and that required to overcome 
resistance to motion. At g this difference is nothing, so 
that at this point the motor has ceased to accelerate, and is 
therefore running uniformly. The form of the curve B is 
determined mainly by the variation of the friction with 
the speed, since this constitutes the greater proportion of 
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the whole resistance to motion. Experiment shows that 
the friction is greatest at the moment of starting, and that 
after the first few revolutions it diminishes and continues 
very nearly constant for all speeds. 

If the initial retarding torque od is greater than the 
maximum total torque oa, the motor cannot move. The 
current that is taken from the line when a motor is 
started depends simply upon the tension of the line and 
the resistance in circuit at the moment: if there is a heavy 
load on the motor, that is, if the resistance to motion is 
great, the motor will start up slowly, if at all; if the load 
on the motor is light, the motor will start up quickly. 
Thus the load on the motor does not affect the 
current taken from the line at the moment of 
starting, but only the rate at which the motor speeds up. 

The acceleration at any instant is proportional to the 
accelerating force. If u is the speed of the motor in 


revolutions per second, the acceleration will be at 
The accelerating force will be proportional to the 
torque available for acceleration, and if the induction 
factor remains constant, it will be proportional to the 
difference between the total current flowing through the 
motor at any moment, and the current that the motor 
will take when uniform motion has been attained. If we 
denote the former by ¢, and the latter by c¢, we can 
write the equation for acceleration thus : 


Ee) i dnb fa onesesken cing 


where i: is a constant depending, as we shall see later, 
upon the value of the induction factor, the moment of 


re 


ee 


ret 
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inertia of the mass to be moved, the velocity ratio, and the 
resistance of the motor. 

If E is the tension of the line, & the total resistance 
in the circuit, for the present considered constant, and M 
the induction factor, we can write down the following 
equation, which we know must hold good at any instant: 


B= Bove Maal avssnes tee (64). 


Substitute in this equation the value of ¢ obtained from 
Equation 63 and we have 


dn kM hk; e 
. + = pit Be) ET Pe (65). 


This equation is of the form - + Py=(, the solution of 
which is 
yo fhe f fel Par(\da + K} 
(See Perry’s ‘ Calculus for Engineers,’ p. 326.) 


The solution of Equation 65 is then 


kM 


kM 
ame i oa neeaee «»(66). 


Now the expression a is the final speed of the 


motor when it has ceased to accelerate. If this is n,, we 
then get 


_ kM 
eT Ke R* ... sesceeseueeaen (67). 


To find the value of the constant K, we know that when 
1=0, 7 is the initial speed, if we call this ,, and put n=n, 
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and t=o, we see that KA=n,—n, Hence Equation 67 
can be written thus : 


_kM, 
M=Np t+ (Ny —M)C B srcseseceaees -.(68). 
If we write a for “’—™! and 7 for iz this becomes 
Ny kM 
t 
N= N{1—Ae *) cesrecsecceees oaoe0(09); 


If n, is nothing so that the motor starts from rest, a=1, 
and we get 


M=Nfl--6 *) sescenees seston (70). 


This equation tells us that if we switch on a motor of 
constant resistance # and induction factor M, the speed 7 
any time ¢ seconds after connection is less than the final 
speed x, by a quantity which is itself a fraction of that 
final speed, the value of the fraction depending on the time 
and on a certain constant T. 

The act of switching on the motor really amounts to 
changing the tension on the motor terminals from nothing 
to H. Ifthe tension on the motor is HZ, to begin with, it 
will ‘already be running at a speed which we have called 
n,. Hence if the tension of the line be changed so as to 
make the motor speed up towards a final speed 7, the 
speed at any time ¢ seconds after the moment of making 
the change will be given by the law expressed by 
Equation 69. 

This equation will hold equally true if the tension of 
the line instead of being increased is diminished; in that 
case a is negative, and the speed at any moment is greater 
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than the final speed by an amount given by the 
equation. 

Equation 69 may be regarded still more generally. 
We have seen that the speed of a motor is given by 
H—ch 


, and that an alteration in any one of the quantities 


making up this expression will cause an alteration in the 
speed. The effect of an alteration in the tension of 
the line has already been considered. If the load is 
increased c will increase, and the speed of the motor will 
fall to that given by inserting the new value of ¢ in the 
expression for n. Similarly, if the load is reduced, the 
motor will speed up according to the same law. During 
these changes the value of 7 will remain unaltered. 

If in Equation 70 we put f=7, we see that the speed 


is sca or 0°632n,, since e=2°718. We find then that 
€ 


when the time from the start is given by t=7 the speed is 
a constant fraction of the final speed. ‘The constant + 
might then be defined as being the time from the start 
when the speed is 0°632 of the final speed. We shall call 
this constant the Time Factor. We only know at 
present that it varies directly as HR, inversely as M, 


inversely also as the constant /:, the value of which we have 


not yet determined. _ 
By differentiating Equation 70 we obtain 


This gives us the value of the tangent to the curve at 
any moment, that is to say the acceleration. We see that 
the acceleration at the moment of starting up from rest, 
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when ¢=o, is the final speed divided by the time factor. 
If the initial speed is not zero we have from Equation 69 


dn ans, %—N, = ’ 
ape | OR Ne be neteemete (72). 


Thus when anything occurs to change the speed from 
n, to ny the initial rate of change of speed is “/—"!, This 
T 


measures the sensitiveness of the motor to changes of load, 
and will guide us when the specification precludes more 
than a definite change of speed for certain brief and sudden 
changes in the running conditions. 

In the cases considered hitherto in which the speed is 
caused to vary, the change has been made suddenly. If 
part of the resistance in the circuit be in the form of a 
rheostat, may be reduced gradually as the motor speeds 
up, so that the current remains constant. This may be 
done by hand orautomatically. The induction factor being 
constant, the acceleration is also constant. If the motor 
starts from rest, the current at the moment of starting is 
given by Gas. and if c, is the frictional current we get 
at once the acceleration from Equation 63. The current 
will: remain constant until the rheostat is all out; the 
L—e¢,R 

M 


speed at which this will occur is given by n= 


where c, is the starting current and F the resistance of the 
motor only. The motor will now speed up in accordance 
with the law of Equation 70. 
The following graphical construction will enable 
us to obtain the form of the acceleration curve. 
In Fig. 38 take oa equal to the number of seconds in 
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the time factor. ‘lake fo equal to the final speed. Draw 
a vertical line through a, cutting a horizontal through 
find. Join od. Then od is the tangent to the accelera- 
tion curve at the origin, and da/ao will be the initial 
acceleration. : 

We know that when the time from the start is equal to 
the time factor the speed is 0°632 of the final speed. Take 
ab equal to this fraction of ad. The speed at w will then 
be represented by ab. 

We know also that the acceleration when t=T is equal 
to the initial acceleration divided by e. Draw a line 
through b, making an angle with the horizontal whose 
tangent is this fraction of da/ao, this will be the tangent 
to the curve at b. 

In Fig. 38 curve B gives the current drawn from the 
line. Since the current at any instant is given by 
_H-—Mn | 
Se 
to the current curve is 


c ,7 being the speed at that instant, the equation 


The area of this curve gives the work done, since the 
‘tension of the line remains constant. If o/ is the final 
t 


current and op the initial current, then c=ok+ kp x 07 

The tangent to the current curve at the origin is antes 
is 

take ag equal to ok, and join pq, this will be the tangent to 


the current curve at p. The current at t=7 is = le and 
e 


the tangent to the curve here is the initial value of the 
tangent divided by e. 
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t 
The speed at any instant is given by n=n{1—ae *). 
If the speed is constant for a short interval dé seconds, the 
number of revolutions made in this time is ndé, hence the 
total revolutions made between o and ¢ seconds is given 
by 
mE 
N=n, f (l—ae. "Ween eee (78). 


Integrating this between the given limits, we have 
== oe 
N=n,|t—ar(1—e *)| cscteie dune 


If tis large compared with t we may neglect the expres- 


sion ate *. Hence 


If D is the total distance travelled in feet, as in the case 
of a railway motor, and s, the final speed in feet per second, 


we can write 
D=S,{t—ar} éescvdsdnceseeseane ..(76), 


If @ is the circular measure of the angle turned through 
in ¢ seconds, and if » is the final angular velocity, we 


have 
A= {t—AT} corsecscesercervens ya 


This case is illustrated by the motion of a crane-stage 


or turret. Care must be taken to see that the term 
t 


are * can be safely neglected. In Equation 75 n,is found 
from ia where 1:41¢,M is the torque in inch- 
pounds required to overcome the frictional and other re- 


sistances to motion which are supposed to remain constant. 


: 
, 
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In Equation 76 the speed 8 an be shown to be 


262 g of the revolutions per second of the motor, where 
v 


d is the diameter of the car wheel. 
Equation 76 may be conveniently written 


From these equations we can see the influence of the 
time factor, Equation 76 showing the reduction in the 
distance travelled when the time is given, and Equation 
78 the increase in the time when the distance is given. 
A reference to Fig. 58 will make this clearer. The area 
between the acceleration curve and the time base measured 
from the origin to any given point oa, represents the 
distance travelled in that time. If the time factor were 
nothing the distance would be given by n/, that is, by the 
area oadf. The area obdf represents the amount that has 
to be deducted to give the true distance travelled in a given 
time ¢, and is equal to m7, where n is the speed at ¢ seconds. 

t 


If the term re 7 is neglected, the amount deducted is 
NT. 

We now have to find the value of the constant 
k: inthe expression for the time factor eater From Hqua- 

y 

tion 63 we see that & is a constant which multiplied 
into the accelerating current gives the acceleration in 
r.p.s. per second. If c, is the accelerating current we 
can write : 
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The acceleration « in f.p.s. per second produced by a force 
of 7’ pounds acting on a mass of W tons is given by 
on 522 Tt oe 
7940 W609 Wo 


If the centre of gravity of this mass rotate in a circle of d 
inches diameter, and if the motion is derived from a motor 
with a velocity ratio of v, we have ; 


Inserting this value of 7’ in Equation 81 we obtain the 
following : 


a=405°10~* = a f.p.s. per second ...... (83.) 
or a=288-10~* 7 a f.p.s. per second ...... (84). 


where ¢, is the torque on the motor shaft available for 
acceleration. 


Now one revolution of the motor corresponds to a 
motion of the rotating mass of 7 @ foot, Hence the ac- 
v 


celeration of the motor is given by 


2 
a=0-155M, _ r.p.s. per second...... (85). 


Combining this with Equation 80 we get the value of k, 
namely 


» 7. 
nl ell 
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The time factor can be expressed thus: 
a2 
m1) 2452 


T= 6:45 RW 


When the motion of the motor shaft is com- 
municated to the main shaft by a clutch, the 
motor may run at full speed before connection. Let-the 
moment of inertia of the moving portion of the motor, the 
armature, pulley, &c., be /,, and that of the main shaft with 
the rotating mass /,. If the motor is running at 7, r.p.s. 
before connection, the kinetic energy of the motor shaft 
will be 27r?n,7J,. Ifthe speed immediately after connection 
is 7, r.p.s., the kinetic energy will be 27°n,?J,. The 
difference represents the kinetic energy of the main shaft 


5 , sa OTE 
immediately after connection, and this is —) n,7J). 
v 


The reduced speed, , of the motor shaft, is given by 
the equation 
Ne) = a Se | eer eee <ish n(n 


1 
L+o 


After connection the system will begin to accelerate, 
and the acceleration at any time can be found from Equa- 
tion 69, with due regard to sign and to the value of r. 
If the frictional torque is unaltered, the final speed of the 
motor will be the same as the initial speed. If the fric- 
tional torque has increased, we can find the new speed by 
inserting the new value of c, in the equation for ,. 

We may have to design an equipment by which the 
main shaft can be started up without drawing more than 
a specified current of c, amperes from the line. The 
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proper moment of inertia of the motor shaft is then given 
by the equation 


= Mg 
= Sa »++0(89). 
where 7, is given by 
Lc, hi 
iy Wee (90). 


Example 41.—The moving mass of a lift is perfectly 
balanced and weighs 1,500 pounds. This weight is moved 
by ropes wound on a rope drum 48 inches in diameter. 
The drum is driven by a motor connected to it with 
velocity ratio of 70, connection being made by a clutch 
which we may suppose to act without slipping, but with a 
certain amount of elastic giving. The induction factor 
of the motor is 5, and the resistance 0°l1 ohm. ‘The 
frictional current is 10 amperes, and the motor runs at 
24°8 r.p.s. on a line having a tension of 125 volts. We 
have to design an equipment by which we can throw 
on the clutch and start the lift without drawing more than 
40 amperes from the line. When the motor is drawing 
40 amperes, the speed will be 24:2 r.p.s., hence by Equation 
89 the moment of inertia of the motor shaft must be 0-004. 
of the moment of inertia of the main shaft. If we neglect 
the moment of inertia of the rope drum and wheel, in 
comparison with that of the moving weight, we have 
IL= = W is here the weight of 1,500 pounds, g is 
32:2, and + the radius of gyration of the moving mass is 
two feet. Hence I,=186°5. The moment of inertia of the 
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motor shaft must therefore be 0°742, or the equivalent of 


95°5 pounds acting at a distance of 6 inches from the 
centre of the shaft. 

The conditions of the preceding example are to some 
extent realised in the case of thoce lifts which are driven 
by belting. ‘The motor is always running, and when 
the lift has to be started, the belt is thrown over from 
a loose onto a fast pulley. In practice, the belt always 
slips and stretches; if it did not do so it would be impos- 
sible to work a lift on this principle, on account of the 
shock occasioned to the gearing. 

The rotating parts of a motor shaft generally have a 
moment of inertia sufficiently great to assist materially in 
starting, without any special alteration in the design. In 


- order to make use of the principle to the extent that the 


theory indicates as possible, an elastic coupling would 
have to be contrived that would take up the shock and 
limit the acceleration of the car. 

The slipping of the belt might be utilised to effect a 
smooth start without using an elastic coupling. When a 
belt or coupling slips, the torque transmitted is limited to 
that at which slipping takes place. If the slipping torque 
is constant, the acceleration of the main shaft is constant, 
and so is the retardation of the motor shaft. The condi- 
tions then are as if a definite load—the slipping torque— 
were thrown on the motor. The motor shaft will be 
retarded, and the main shaft accelerated until the two 
speeds are equal, and slipping will then cease. The 
amount of retardation and acceleration will depend on the 
moment of inertia of the two shafts. The slipping of the 
belt in the belt-driven lift thus assists the start by 
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limiting the transmitted torque to that at which slipping 
takes place. . 

In establishing Equations 82 to 87 we assumed that 
the whole mass to be moved was situated so that its centre 
of gravity rotated in a circle of d inchesdiameter. In the 
case of a lift it is easy to see that the weight of the car is 
acting at a point on the rim of the rope drum, so that the 
mass that has to be moved may be considered as being 
virtually situated at a point d inches from the centre of the 
drum. Also, the mass of the drum or other rotating part 
may without difficulty be conceived as acting at the rim of 
the drum, the mass thus acting being, of course, such as 
will give the same moment of inertia as the drum itself. 


When, however, we come to the case of a motor driving 


a railway car it is not so obvious that the mass that has to 
be accelerated is now that of the car, and that the weight 
W in Equation 84, for instance, is the weight of the car. 
A reference to Figs. 13 and 14 may make this clearer. 
We have already shown that the dynamical conditions of 
the two cases here illustrated are identical, and that while 
in Fig. 13 the force T acts vertically through the rope, 
in Fig. 14 the same force acts horizontally on the car 
axle. Hence in the first case the mass that has to be 
accelerated is that hanging at the end of the rope, while 
in the second it is that of the car itself. 

We shall now give a graphic solution of the 
acceleration problem, by which we shall be able to 
take account of any variations that may exist in the value 
of the induction factor. 

We shall take as an example the motors used on the 
City and South London Railway. ‘There are two motors 
on each locomotive, the armatures being placed directly on 
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the axles without gearing. The motors are connected 
permanently in series, and are also series wound. ‘Their 
resistances are: magnets, 0°087 ohm; armature, 0°3 


ohm; total resistance of each motor, 0°387 ohm. We 


shall take the tension of the line as being 400 volts 
throughout. The wheels are 27 inches diameter. The 
weight of the train is 35 tons. _ 

A starting rheostat is used, and when this is all ont, 
the motors are left to speed up in series. The maximum 
current per motor, and hence from the line, will be taken 
as 150 amperes. 

The induction curve for these motors is plotted in 
Fig. 39, the horizontal ordinates representing current, 
and the vertical ordinates values of the induction factor. 
We must first find the values of the total torque in inch- 
pounds, and plot them on a speed base. The torque and 
speed can be obtained from the usual equations, remember- 
ing that since the motors are in series, the value of 
is 200 volts. The speed can be reduced from revolutions 


per second of the motor to feet per second of the car by | 


multiplying by the factor 262-:10°-*d, where d is 27 
inches. 
The results are plotted as a curve, A, in Fig. 40, the 


origin being at 0, horizontal ordinates representing inch-' 


pounds of torque, and vertical ordinates feet per second. 
When the speed is nothing, the current is 150 amperes 
per motor, the total torque is 13,280 inch-pounds, and 
remains constant until the rheostat is all out. At this 
moment the speed of the car is found to be 16 feet per 
second, using the ordinary equation for the speed in 
r.p.s., putting R=0°387, and C=150. The curve is thus 
straight as far as the point where the speed is 16 feet per 
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second ; the torque will then rapidly diminish as the car 
speeds up; we may plot the curve as far as 26 feet per 
second, 

From the records of actual performance we find that 
the average current at full speed is 70 amperes, giving a 
retarding torque of 5,760 inch-pounds, equal to a tractive 
effort of 42,000 pounds on 27-inch wheels. ‘This includes 
all forces opposing the motion. Since the weight of the | 
train is 35 tons, this corresponds to a tractive effort of 
19-7 pounds per ton on wheels of 33 inches diameter. 

Construct a curve B giving torque available for accelera- 
tion, by deducting from the horizontal ordinates of curve A 
an amount equal to 5,760 inch-pounds; this curve will 
cut the axis of torque at t=7,610 inch-pounds, and the 
axis of speed at 21:2 tps. This gives us the final 
speed of the car, which is equivalent to 14°5 miles 
per hour. 

Curve B shows that the accelerating torque is con- 
stant from the start up to 16 f.p.s., that it then rapidly 
diminishes, until at 21-2 f.p.s. it becomes nothing; the 
car then ceases to accelerate, and uniform speed is 
attained. 

We here assume that the retarding torque remains 
constant at all speeds. ‘This is not strictly correct, but it is 
probably not far from the truth. If the values of the 
retarding torques for different speeds can be obtained 
from experiments, the true form of the curve of accelerating 
torque can be deduced. No experiments of this kind 
have been made with these motors; we shall therefore take 
the average value, and assume it to remain constant at all 
speeds. 

Since the weight of the train is 35 tons, each motor 
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will have to accelerate 17°5 tons. Using the Equation 
84 we find the initial acceleration to be 0:463 f-p.s. per 
second. As the speed when the rheostat is all out is 
16 f.p.s., the acceleration will remain constant for 34-6 
seconds. Plot the first portion of curve C showing the 
speed in f.p.s. on a base of seconds. Let the point p, 
represent the time when the rheostat is all out. Draw 
a line at right angles to op,, passing through the 
point g,, and cutting the speed base in s,. Draw a 
horizontal line passing through q, and p, cutting the speed 
base in ¢#,. Then 9q,t, is the accelerating torque at the 
point p, on the acceleration curve, and the tangent at 
the point p, is at right angles to the line drawn through 
the points g, on the torque curve and s, on the speed 
base. 

We have then a general construction for drawing the 
acceleration curve. ‘lake the point p,, where the accelera- 
tion ceases to be constant, draw a horizontal line to cut 
the torque curve in q, and the speed base in ¢,. Measure 
t,s, along the speed base, join qg,s,, and from p, draw a 
line at right angles to q¢,s,, and continue this line for a 
period during which the acceleration may be assumed to 
be constant, say to the point p,. Now draw another 
horizontal line through p,, cutting the torque curve in q,, 
and the speed hase in ¢,; set off from ¢, along the speed 
base a distance t,s, equal to ¢,s,; join s,q, and draw a line 
from p, at right angles to q,s,, extend this line to a point 
Ps, and so on. In the triangle q,s,t,, s,t,=s,t,, and is 
a constant quantity, and q,f, is the accelerating torque, 
it follows that the line drawn through p, at right 
angles to q,s, will be the tangent to the curve at p,; for 
the tangent at any point of the acceleration curve represents 
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the acceleration at that point, and the tangent at p, is 
equal to the tangent of the angle 4,s,f,, that is to say, is 


proportional to the accelerating torque, and therefore to — 


the acceleration at ),. 

In this way we can construct the whole of the 
acceleration curve, taking care to keep the points p,p, 
closer together as the curve becomes flatter. The curve 
will finally approximate to the speed of 21:2 feet per 
second. 

From the curve C we can obtain the distance travelled 
at any time. Draw a vertical line through any given 
time, cutting the acceleration curve; the area enclosed 
between this line, the curve, and the time base, will be 
the distance travelled from the start. Find these distances 
for successive seconds, and then plot them as a curve J on 
the time base, taking vertical ordinates as distances 
travelled. . 

From the acceleration curve we can deduce the current 
curve /, showing on a base of seconds the current taken 
from the line. ‘This will begin at 150 amperes, and will be 
straight for 34-6 seconds, when it will rapidly slope down 


and approximate to the uniform value 70 amperes. The 


area of this curve up to any point on the time base will 
give the energy drawn from the line. 

The curves in Fig. 41 record the results of tests made 
on the South London Railway with the motors previously 


described. They are constructed from data given in the . 


‘Proceedings of the Institution of Civil Engineers,’ 


vol. cxii. p. 246, The track is not level, as shown by the — 


outline of the grades, which is drawn on a time base, so 
that the position of the train on any grade can be seen at 
once. The distances travelled in 80 and 120 seconds are 
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400 and 670 yards respectively, while the first 100 yards 
is covered in 36 seconds. The weight of the train is 35 
tons. 


The down grade at the station exit has been con-— 


structed to assist the locomotive in starting the train. In 
this case the acceleration is increased by about 20 per cent. 


169 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE FORCE FACTOR 


THE method of rating a motor in horse-power gives us no 
indication of its ability to accelerate, although the function 
of accelerating may be the most important that it is called 
upon to perform. We shall find it convenient to be able 
to describe a motor in terms of a unit that shall be indepen- 
dent of speed and that will tell us to what extent a motor 
is able to accelerate under given conditions. This must 
be a force unit and not a power unit. 

If a pulley of d centimetres diameter is placed on the 
shaft of a dynamo of induction factor M, carrying a current 
of ¢ amperes, the tangential force at the rim of the pulley 
is given by . 
T= 7 Mel0" ahew’ .. chee (91). 


If d= 107 centimetres, this may be written 


T 
T'=Me dynes ........ vain vaphe (92). 


The force of a dynamo may thus be defined as a force of 
Me dynes at the rim of a pulley 10’ centimetres in cir- 
cumference. We shall call Mc the force factor of the 
dynamo, 
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Since M is equal to ec, the induced volts, divided by 
n, the number of revolutions per second, it follows that 


Mc= “, but ce is the work done per second, hence Mc is the 
n 


work done per revolution. If then we are given Me and 
M, we can find the work done per second, that is the rate 
of working, or the power, by simply multiplying the 
product Me by the number of revolutions per second. 

The ratio of the watts to the revolutions per second, 
sometimes called the ‘ mass factor, has been used as a 
basis for the comparison of dynamos, its true significance 
not, however, being perceived. The fact seems to have 
been overlooked that the ratio of the induced volts to the 
revolutions per second is a constant, so long as the number 
of useful lines per pole remains unaltered, being, in fact, 
what we have termed the induction factor. 

While the force factor and the so-called ‘mass factor ’ 
are one and the same thing, the latter is expressed in a 
way involving the idea of speed, and consequently of 
power, while the former indicates the real nature of this 
ratio, showing that it is independent of speed, and there- 
fore not a power unit, much less a mass unit, but a force 
unit. 

Example 42.—A four-pole dynamo with armature 
parallel connected, giving p=1, has 440 surface con- 
ductors, with 16-1 x 10° lines per pole. The induction 
factor is 77 and the force factor for 600 amperes is 
77 x 600=46°2 kilodynes; the power at 450 r.p.m. is 
46°2 x 75=346 kilowatts. The dynamo is a General 
Electric four-pole railway generator. 

Example 43.——-A ten-pole dynamo with armature 
parallel. connected has 1,440 surface conductors and ~ 
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28-6 x 10° lines per pole. The induction factor is 412. 
The force factor for 1,500 amperes is 412 x 1,500=618 
kilodynes, and the power at 80 r.p.m. is 825 kilowatts. 
The dynamo is a Westinghouse ten-pole railway generator. 

Example 44.—The motors in use on the Liverpool 
Overhead Railway and on the City and South London 
Railway are rated at about the same horse-power, but on 
actual test one of the Liverpool motors can exert a pull 
equal to that of two of the South London motors, when 
equal current is passing in all three. 

The motors on the Liverpool railway are designed to 
run in parallel, two motors to each car, while those on the 
South London Railway are designed to run permanently 
in series, two motors also to each car. If the tension of 
the line, the speed, the diameter of the driving wheel, and 
the horse-power were the same in the two cases, the 
induction factor of the Liverpool motors would have to be 
twice that of the South London motors. Suppose the 
values to be 120 and 60, then for 100 amperes the force 
factors would be twelve and six kilodynes respectively. 
Hence each of the Liverpool motors would give twice the 
draw-bar pull of one of the South London motors for 
the same current. The wheels on the Liverpool cars 
have a diameter of 33 inches, while those on the South 
London cars are 27 inches diameter, so that the respective 
draw-bar pulls for 100 amperes would be (taking the 
values of M as given above) for one South London motor, 
630 pounds, and for one Liverpool motor, 1,050 pounds. 

We must not infer from what has been said that the 
Liverpool equipment would be necessarily more efficient 
than the South London equipment when running at full 
speed, because, although for equal speed and draw-bar pull 
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the current per motor in the former would be half that in 
the latter, yet since the South London motors are in series, 
the current from the line would be the same. 

Example 45.—A motor that will draw a car at 
thirteen miles an hour, with a total tractive effort of 800 
pounds and a mechanical efficiency of 85 per cent., would 
be rated as a 24 horse-power motor. Two such motors 
would drive a 10-ton car up a 5 per cent. grade with 
a train resistance of 20 pounds per ton. These motors, 
however, would not be able to start the car on this 
grade. They could drive the car when once started, 
but if it should stop on the grade, they could not 
start it again. In order to start up on the grade we do 
not need greater power, but greater force. Let us find 
the force factor required to start up in 10 seconds. 
The final speed of 13 miles an hour is equivalent to 
19-1 feet per second; to make up this speed in 10 
seconds, the acceleration must be 19:1 f.p.s. per second, 
assuming uniform acceleration throughout. From Equa- 
tion 21 we find that if #=500, v=4°78, and d=33, M 
must be 41:7 and the final current 47 amperes. 
Inserting these values in Equation 83, remembering that 
each motor has to accelerate half the car, we find the 
accelerating current to be twenty amperes, so that the 
total current from the line at the start is 67 amperes. 
The motors then must be capable of carrying this current, 
so that the force factor must be 2,790 dynes. Thus, to 
drive the car up the grade we need a force factor of 1,960 
dynes, and in order to be able to start on the grade we 
have to increase the force factor by 42 per cent. 

Example 46.—<A motor has to be designed for a lift 
which will raise an unbalanced weight of 2,000 pounds 
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at 200 feet per minute, the tension of the line being 
125 volts, the velocity ratio 75, the friction 1,400 pounds 
at the rim of the rope drum, the diameter of which 
is 36 inches. The resistance of the motor is 0°05 ohm. 
Inserting these values in Equation 20, we find the in- 
duction factor to be 4°45 and the final current 130 am- 
peres. The force factor required simply to drive the 
lift is thus 578 dynes. Since the total pull at the rim of 
the rope drum is 3,400 pounds, this motor would develop 
20 horse-power when running at full speed. 

If the lift had to act always at full speed, it would be 
sufficient to describe the motor as a 20 horse-power 
motor; but this would give no information as to the 
ability of the motor to accelerate, since at the moment 
of starting the horse-power is nothing. We have then 
to find the force factor required to start up the car, say, 
in two seconds. ‘T’o get up a speed of 200 f.p.m. in two 
seconds we require an acceleration of 1:67 f.p.s. per second. 
If we suppose that the total mass to be moved is five tons, 
the accelerating current as given by Equation 83 is 22 
amperes, making a total current at the start of 152 
amperes. The force factor is therefore 676 dynes, or 17 
per cent. greater than that required to raise the car when 
once started. 

Suppose now that we had to reduce the time of starting 
by one half, and to start up in one second. One way of 
stating the case would be to say that we needed a ‘ more 
powerful’ motor, but so long as the maximum load, the 
friction, and the final speed remain the same, the maximum 
horse-power required remains unaltered, so that we do 
not need more power, but more force ; we require a motor 
with a higher force factor. 
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We cannot alter WM so long as the final speed is 
specified, so we must double the ‘accelerating current, 
making the total current at the start 174 amperes. ‘The 
motor would then be described as having an induction 
factor of 4°45, with an armature capable of carrying 174 
amperes safely—-in other words, the force factor must be 
775 dynes, or 15 per cent. greater than that required to 
start up in two seconds. 

Example 47,—A train and locomotive weighing 
780 tons have to mount a grade of 0'8 per cent. at 10°7 
miles per hour. Friction and other retarding forces 
amount to nine pounds per ton. ‘The tension of the line 
is 625 volts. Four gearless motors are used, permanently 
connected in series, each having an internal resistance 
of 0:0209 ohm. Hach motor has to move 195 tons at a 
tension of 156-2 volts. The draw-bar pull per motor for the 
grade is 3,490 pounds ; for friction, 1,755 pounds; allow- 
ing 95 per cent. mechanical efficiency, we get 5,500 
pounds as the required tractive effort per motor; insert- 
ing this value together with those for , Rand S in 
4 to be 2°32, v being 
unity. Take M=144, d=62 inches. When running 
at full speed, each of these motors would be doing 
work at the rate of 158 horse-power, so that the total 
horse-power of the locomotive would be 632. ‘This 
gives us, however, no indication of the ability of the loco~ 
motive to accelerate. If a start has to be effected on the 
grade in 40 seconds, the final speed being 10-7 miles 
an hour, or 15:7 feet per second, the acceleration must 
be 0°393 f.p.s. per second. Inserting this value in 
Equation 83, we find the current required for acceleration 


Equation 21, we find the value of 
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to be 810 amperes, while that required for friction can 
be shown to be 850 amperes, making a total current 
at the start of 1,660 amperes and a force factor of 239 
kilodynes. 

The weight of a dynamo, if the induction factor is 
constant, is mainly determined by the current that it 
has to carry, and may be taken as increasing very nearly 
in direct proportion to the current. 

On the other hand, the speed of a dynamo is limited 
_ by its weight, since for any given type of machine, the 
weight determines the diameter of the armature, and 
therefore the speed for the maximum permissible peri- 
pheral velocity, so that if a number of machines of the 
same type have to be made giving the same induced 
tension, the heavier machines must have the higher 
induction factors in order to give the same induced volts 
at lower speeds. 

If the power of a dynamo is given, and the induced 
tension, either as motor or generator, the current is then 
fixed, being the quotient of the power by the tension. 
The current being fixed, the minimum weight is also 
fixed, for any given type of machine. Having obtained 
the minimum weight, we can then find the induction 
factor, as we know the highest permissible speed for a 
machine of this weight. The induction factor is ob- 
tained by dividing the given tension by the maximum 
speed. We thus get the lightest dynamo that will give 
the required power at the given tension. 

For equal currents, the weight of a dynamo in- 
creases with the induction factor, but not in direct pro- 
portion ; since for any given type the ratio of the induction 
factor to the weight increases slightly with the weight. 
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Hence for equal force factors the weight will increase 
slightly with induction factor. 

In Fig. 42 the force factors of a complete set of four- 
pole dynamos of the same type are plotted on a base of 
weight. ‘The numbers opposite each machine indicate 
the rated power in kilowatts.. The force factors are - 
plotted vertically in kilodynes. All these machines are 
for 125 volts. ; 

Example 48.—'l’o find the lightest dynamo of this 
type that would give a power of 40 k.w. with 125 volts 
induced tension. The current is 320 amperes. The weight 
of a machine to carry this current must be 4,250 pounds, 
and a dynamo of this weight has to run at 960 r.p.m. and 
must have an induction factor of 7°81 in order to give 
the required induced tension at the maximum permissible 
speed. This is the lightest dynamo of this type that will 
give the specified power at the given induced tension. 
The force factor of this machine will be 2°5 kilodynes. 
We might have taken an induction factor greater than 
7°81. Suppose we took M=10. The current would be 
unaltered, but the speed would be reduced to 750 r.p.m. 
and the weight would be increased to 6,250 pounds. 

We have already seen that a motor must have a larger 
force factor at the moment of starting than when giving 
the maximum power for which it is designed, and that 
when the speed at the maximum power is fixed, the 
increased force factor at the start must be obtained by 
increasing the current if Mis constant. Hence a motor will 
be heavier in proportion as the force factor at the start 
is greater. 

Example 49.—The motor in Example 48 has a force 
factor of 2°5 kilodynes when developing its maximum 
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power. If a force factor of 3°5 kilodynes is required at 
the start and M is constant, the motor must be capable of 
carrying 450 amperes, and will weigh about 5,300 pounds. 


The force factor curves afford a convenient comparison — 


between dynamos of different types. Thus in Fig. 43, force 
factor curves are given for the four-pole type already 
referred to, and for a set of two-pole dynamos of 125 volts 
induced tension. Since equal force factor and equal speed 
give equal power, we see that a four-pole dynamo weighs 
less than a two-pole dynamo of the same power, and that 
for equal weight the four-pole machine carries more current 
than the two-pole machine, but runs at a slower speed, 
because the ratio of the diameter to the width of the 
armature is greater in the four-pole than in the two- 
pole type. 

The saving in weight is due to the fact that the 
four-pole type carries more current per pound than the 


two-pole type. It might appear that since the four-pole — 


type has to run at a slower speed for the same weight 
than the two-pole type, it is at a disadvantage, and that if 


it could run quicker there might be a still further saving — 


in weight. But this is not really so. 

A given power means a given current for given induced 
tension. It is the current that determines the weight, and 
it is here that the four-pole type has the advantage, 
carrying more amperes per pound. Now the weight deter- 
mines the speed for each type, and the speed determines 
the induction factor. Ifa machine of any type and weight 
could run quicker, it would simply mean that the induction 
factor might be less, but this would not lighten the machine, 
since the weight is determined by the current. The only 
difference would be that the force factor would be less. 
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In Fig. 44 force factor curves are given for different 
types of dynamos. Curve A is for a set of four-pole belt- 
driven railway generators, and curve C for a set of six- 
pole direct connected railway generators, made by the 
General Electric Company. Curve B is for a set of four- 
pole belt-driven railway generators made by the Walker 
Manufacturing Company. ‘The power in kilowatts is stated 
opposite each machine. ‘The dynamos are all for 550 volts. 
The current can be obtained by dividing the power in each 
case by the tension, and the induction factor can then be 
deduced by dividing the force factor by the current. 

In Fig. 45 the weights and force factors of a complete 
set of direct connected railway generators made by the 
General Electric Company are given. Particulars of these 
machines will be found in the table. The letters A, B, CO 
refer to the method of winding the armature. 

It is instructive to take different machines designed to 
carry equal currents and see how the weight varies with 
the induction factor. Also to take equal induction factors 
and see how the weight varies with the current, and to take 
equal force factors and see how the weight varies with the 
induction factor. 

The force factor curve is really the combination of a 
number of different force factor curves for the different 
types, six-, eight- and ten-pole, only a certain portion of 
_ each being used in practice. In the diagram the current 
curve is assumed to be straight, and the curve of induc- 
tion factor is obtained by dividing the force factor by the 
current for each weight. 

Example 50.—’o find the lightest dynamo for 500 
kilowatts. The current at 550 volts tension is 910 
amperes, and the weight from the current curve is there- 
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fore 69,000 pounds. The speed for this weight is 122 
r.p.m. Hence the induction factor must be 270. A 
reference to the table shows that the lightest dynamo for 
this power is actually 64,000 pounds. 


Direct ConnectED RatnwAy GENERATORS 


- Rated ? 
No. of | No. Cc t NS} Induct 
eaters, Seve | Curt | Sees: tatastion 
10 B 1 800 1450 80 412 
10B 2 — —: 120 275 
10 C 3 =: 100 330 
10B 4 500 910 75 440 
10B 5 ae aw 90 367 
10B 6 — — 100 330 
10 A 7 “= —- 125 264 
8A} 8 | 400 725 80 412 
8A 9 — -— 100 330 
8A 10 — ae 120 275 
6B 11 Ss = 150 220 
6A 12 300 545 100 330 
6A 13 ee — 150 220 
6A 14 = 200 165 
6A 15 225 410 120 275 
6A 16 is — 150 220 
6A! 17 — = 200 165 
6A 18 150 270 200 165 


Force - 
factor 
K.D. 


600 
400 
480 
364 
334 
300 
240 
300 
240 
200 
160 
180 
120 


Weight 
1000 lbs. 


110-0 


94°4 
100-9 
87:1 
76:0 
71:3 
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CHAPTER IX 


CONTROL 


THE action of a motor during the time in which it is being 
brought up to speed from a state of rest is determined by 
the method of control. When there isa single motor a 
rheostat is used, the resistance of which can be varied by 
a switch worked automatically or by hand. The maximum 
resistance of the rheostat must be such that when connected 
in series with the motor at rest, the current from the line 
does not exceed the maximum safe current that the motor 
can carry. If the torque due to this current is greater 
than the frictional and other torque resisting the motion, 
the motor will*begin to speed up, and the current will 
decrease. We may, however, keep the current constant 
by reducing the resistance as the motor speeds up. This 
process can be carried on until the resistance is cut out 
completely, after which we cannot prevent the current 
from getting less ; the motor will then speed up according 
to the law expressed by Equation 69. 

When two motors are used we find more than one 
possible method of control. If we take as an example a 
motor-car driven by two motors, there are the following 
alternatives :— 

I. The motors may be started and run in parallel. 
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Il. The motors may be started and run in series. 

Ill. The motors may be started in series and run in 
parallel. 

To compare the relative advantages of these methods 
we shall take a practical case and work out the results for 
each method. ‘ 

Suppose, then, that we have given the following data: 
A motor-car weighing 40 tons is driven by two gearless 
motors; the wheel diameter is 33 inches; the maximum 
speed is to be 30 miles per hour; the retarding torque is 
200 inch-pounds per ton of load ; the track is straight and 
level; the tension of the line is 500 volts; the minimum 
resistance per motor is 0'4 ohm; the maximum current 
per motor is 200 amperes ; the maximum current from the 
line is 200 amperes ; the induction factor is to be constant. 
We shall divide the process into steps, each being dis- 
tinguished by a different law of acceleration. 

Case I. Motors started and run in parallel. 
Since the specification requires that the motors shall drive 


the car at a maximum speed of 30 miles per hour, with a 


frictional torque of 200 inch-pounds per ton of load, the in- 
duction factor must be determined by these data. The car 
weighs 40 tons, therefore the load per motor is 4,000 inch- 
pounds of torque. As the wheels are 33 inches diameter, 
and the velocity ratio unity, a tractive effort of 242 pounds 
per motor is required. First suppose that the resistance 
of the motor is as small as possible—namely, 0:4 ohm. 
Using Equation 21, we find that M=95°'8. 

Step J.—Starting rheostat in circuit; constant 
acceleration. ‘The motors are in parallel, the maximum 
permissible current is 200 amperes, and the current per 
motor is 100 amperes. As the resistance of the motor is 
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0:4 ohm, the resistance of the rheostat on the first step of 
the controller must be 4°6 ohms. The current used in 
overcoming the friction which we suppose to be constant 
at all speeds, is 29°6 amperes. The current available 
for acceleration is therefore 70°4 amperes. Inserting this 
in Equation 83 we obtain the initial acceleration—namely, 
0-415 f.p.s. per second. If the resistance is taken out as 
the car speeds up, the current being kept constant, the 
acceleration will be constant until the resistance is all out. 
The speed is then given by the consideration that at that 
moment the motor is taking 100 amperes, and the 
resistance in circuit is that of the motor only, that is to 
say, 0°4 ohm. Inserting these values in the speed 
equation, we get 41:5 f.p.s., or 288 revolutions per minute. 
The time from the start is 100 seconds, and the distance 
travelled is 2,075 feet. These results are shown in Fig. 46. 
Throughout this step the current per motor remains equal 
to 100 amperes. 

Strep I].—Starting rheostat all out; motors speeding 
up according to law of EHquation 69; acceleration 
gradually diminishing. 

From Equation 87 we find the time factor to be 6-1 
seconds. Since the final speed is 306 r.p.m., and the 
speed when the resistance is all out is 288 r.p.m., @ is 
0-058, so that the speed at 6:1 seconds on Step II. is 300 
r.p.m., and the current per motor has fallen to 52°5 amperes. 
Now to find the distance travelled during this step, say 
in 80 seconds from the point when the rheostat was all 
out, We see that if the motor had attained its full speed 
immediately on Step II., the distance travelled would 
have been 3,520 feet; but we must deduct from this an 
amount sat, or 15 feet, so that the whole distance 
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travelled in 3 minutes from the start is 5,580 feet. The 
distances travelled are plotted in Fig. 47. Itis noticeable 
how short a time elapses on Step II. before the final speed 


is practically reached, and how rapidly the current then — 


diminishes. 

We might suppose that a greater initial accelera- 
tion could be attained if the resistance at the start were 
wholly in the motor itself. If we look at the equation 
for M, we see that the greatest possible resistance that 
the motors can have is given by the equation Rae 
when /, 7’, and S are given. If & is greater than this, 
the equation for M is insoluble. In the case before us 
the limiting value for R is 4:3 ohms. If we adopt this 
value and the current is not to exceed 100 amperes per 
motor, we cannot dispense with a rheostat. Suppose that 
we make our motors of 4°3 ohms each, and have besides 
a starting rheostat of 0°7 ohm. The expression under 
the root vanishes, and we find the value of the induction 
factor to be 49-1, that is to say, M must have this value if 
the car is to run at the specified speed with the given 
load. The current required to overcome friction is now 
57°2 amperes, leaving 42°8 amperes avyailable-for ac- 
celeration. The torque available for acceleration is then 
2,960 inch-pounds, and the initial acceleration is 0:13 
f.p.s. per second, or about one-third of its former value ; 
so that, putting aside the question of the decreased 
efficiency when running at full speed, we see that the 
acceleration is nearly one-third of what it is when the 
resistance is 0°4 ohm. It appears then that an increase 
in the resistance of the motor involves a decrease in the 
value of M, and consequently in the acceleration. 
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Returning to the case when the motors have the 
lowest possible resistance, we can calculate how much of 
the energy taken from the line is lost in the rheostat. 


The total energy expended on the first step is | 


500 x 100 x 100 watt-seconds, or 369 x 10‘ foot-pounds, 
per motor. ‘This is expended in three ways. 

1. In accelerating the car. At the end of 100 seconds 
the car is found to be moving at 41°5 feet per second; 
taking half the weight, we find the kinetic energy, 
to be 120 x 10* foot-pounds. 2. In heating the rheostat 
and motor. The mean resistance during 100 seconds is 2°7 
ohms. ‘The energy used in heating is thus 199 x 10* foot- 
pounds. 3. In overcoming friction. This involves exerting 
a force of 242 pounds through a distance of 2,075 feet, 
giving 50 x 10* foot-pounds. We can then construct a 
table of energy expended for one motor, thus :— 


Kinetic energy . - 120 x 10‘ foot-pounds 32:5 per cent. 

Heating . j é ASO 5c 204 + 540 =, 

Friction . : . 50x10! a 13:5) 
Total . - 3869x10! 100°0 


An inspection of Fig. 47 shows the influence of the 
acceleration period upon the distance travelled in a given 
time. If the distance travelled is considerable, the rate at 
which the car speeds up will have but a small influence 
on the distance covered ina given time ; butif the distance 
is small, the time occupied in getting up speed becomes of 
great importance. 

Case II. Motors started and run in series.— 
The terminal tension on each motor is now 250 volts, and 
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the resistance 0°4 ohm. We find from Equation 21 that in 
order to comply with the specification the motors must 
have an induction factor of 44. The current required to 
overcome friction will be 64°4 amperes. Since the motors 
are in series each will now carry the full current from the 
line, namely, 200 amperes; hence the current available 
for acceleration is 135:6 amperes. 

Step I.—Motors in series. Starting rheostat of 1:7 
ohms in circuit. Considering one motor and half the 
weight of the car, we get from Equation 83 an initial 


acceleration of 0-367 f.p.s. per second. The speed when 


the rheostat is all out is 232 r.p.m., the time occupied is 
91 seconds, and the distance travelled 1,518 feet. 

Strep If.—Motors still in series. Rheostat all out. 
Acceleration diminishing according to Equation 69. We 
have r= 29-1 seconds, a=('24. Hence in fifteen seconds 
the speed is 262 r.p.m., and the current is 145 amperes. 
At 40 seconds the speed is 280 r.p.m. and the current 
110 amperes; at 90 seconds the speed is 3802°6 r.p.m. 
and the current is 70 amperes. ‘These results are also 
shown in Figs. 46 and 4:7. 

We see that this method compares badly with that of 
Case [., both in respect of the distance travelled in a given 
time and of the energy expended. ‘The rheostat is all out 
at a lower speed, and the high time factor causes the 
curve to bend over as the car speeds up. The final 
current for two motors is 64°4 as compared with 59:2 
amperes in Case I. 

If we consider the car as ‘ started’ when the motors 
have attained a speed 300 r.p.m., or 29°5 miles per hour, 
we can find with a planimeter the area of the curve 
giving the work done when this speed is attained. The 
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car is started in 160 seconds; the total energy taken from 
the line is then 972 x 10‘ foot-pounds ; in the first case 
the car is started in 107 seconds, and the energy is 
753 x 10* foot-pounds. 

Case III. Motors started in series and run in 
parallel.—This is known as the ‘ Series-Parallel ’ method. 
Since the motors are to run at full speed in parallel they 
will have the same induction factor as in Case I.; hence 
M=95'8. 

Strep I.—Motors in series. Starting rheostat of 1-7 
ohms in the circuit. Frictional current 29°6 amperes. 
Current available for acceleration 170-4 amperes. The 
initial acceleration is then 1:005 f.p.s. per second, 
The speed of the motors when the rheostat is all out is 
106:4 r.p.m. The time on Step I. is 15:3 seconds, and the 
distance travelled is 118 feet. 

Srep II.—Motors in parallel. Rheostat again in 
circuit. On switching over to parallel the current from 
the line must not exceed 200 amperes. If X is the 
resistance in series with each motor at the beginning of 
Step II. we have, since the speed is the same as it was 


immediately before switching over, = be 
500-100 x X or X=3'3 ohms. As the internal resist- 


M 

ance is 0:4 ohm, we shall need a rheostat of 2:9 ohms in 
series with each motor. ‘The current per motor will then 
be 100 amperes. The speed of the motors when this 
resistance is all out is 288 r.p.m., as in Case I, The 
acceleration here is 0°415 fip.s. per second, the time 
occupied is 63 seconds, and the distance travelled 1,789 feet, 

Strep III.—Rheostat all out. Acceleration diminish 
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ing according to Equation 69. This step will commence 
at 78 seconds from the start. The form of the curves will 
be the same as those in Case I. The car will be started 
in 87 seconds, and the energy taken from the line in that 
time is 605 x 10‘ foot-pounds. These results are shown 
in Figs. 46 and 47. 

This method is better than either of the former 
methods. ‘The gain is made on the first step, where the 
acceleration is high. ‘This step, however, lasts only for 15 


seconds, as the motors speed up so quickly that the rheostat 


is soon all out. 

If at the end of the first step we allow the motors to 
speed up in series they will attain a final speed of 149 
r.p.m., and this speed will be reached in about 25 seconds, 
or 40 seconds from the moment of starting. We may 
connect the motors in parallel at any moment while they are 
speeding up in series. ‘Thusin Fig. 48 they are shown to 
have been connected in parallel just at the moment when 
full speed in series has been reached. ‘They now speed up 
as in Fig. 46, full speed is reached in 95 seconds, with an 
expenditure of energy of 497 x 10* foot-pounds. It thus 
appears that there is a saving of energy in allowing the 
motors to attain full speed in series, but there is a loss of ° 
time amounting to 15 seconds. ‘The energy saved is 
not increased if the throwing over into parallel is delayed 
for any number of seconds, but the loss of time is pro- 
portionately increased. 

The motors may be connected in parallel at the 
moment when the acceleration on Step I. is the same as 
that on Step II.; this point can be found in Fig. 48 by 
drawing a tangent to the rounded portion of Step L., 
parallel to the acceleration curve on Step II. There would 
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then be no abrupt change in acceleration, and therefore 
no shock, as there is in the case illustrated in the figure. 
The car would then be started in 80 seconds, with an ex- 
penditure of 562 x 10‘ foot-pounds. ‘This is, therefore, the 
best method from the point of view of the time occupied. 
If the motors are allowed to speed up in series after this, 
there is a small gain in energy but a loss in time. 

The results of the previous calculations may for 
convenience be arranged in tabular form as follows :— 


_ Parallel Series Series—Parallel 
| Induction factor . : 95°8 44:0 95°8 
_ Time factor. : ; 61 29:1 6:1 
| Final current, total from 59:2 64:4 69°2 
the line 
| Initial acceleration, f.p.s. 0°415 | 0°367 1-005 
| per second | 
_ Initial accelerating torque, 9520 8400 23000 
inch-pounds 
Time occupied in starting, 107 160 80 
seconds 
Distance travelled in 770 1450 700 
starting, yards 
Energy expended in start- 753 x 104 972 x 10! 562 x 10! 
ing whole car, foot- 
pounds 


We shall now illustrate the three methods of control 
here described by diagrams of current and acceleration 
obtained in practice. 

In Fig. 49 curves are given showing the variations 
in the current during the process of starting up a car 
weighing 6°25 tons by two different methods of control. 
The dotted line is the current curve obtained with the 
parallel method. ‘The first step is irregular, owing to the 
way in which controlling apparatus is handled. The 
second step is, on the whole, clearly shown. ‘The full line 

02 
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gives the current curve obtained by starting up the same 
car by the series-parallel method. The gradual decrease 
of the current during the second stage of the first step is 


clearly marked, the irregularities being due to the uneven — 
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handling of the controller. ‘The hump in the curve at nine 
seconds from the start is due to a step in the controller 
which weakens the magnets, thereby increasing the current 
momentarily, and slightly increasing the speed. There is 
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no advantage in this, as it merely extends the time of 
speeding up under a low acceleration, and involves 
complications in the controller connections. The motors 
are thrown into parallel at eleven seconds from the moment 
of starting. At this point the car has almost ceased to 
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accelerate, so that it is subjected to a sudden shock which 
would be avoided if the motors were not permitted to speed 
upin series. Step II. is slightly rounded off, but Step III- 
is well shown. 

In these experiments the parallel method gives a quicker 
start with a greater expenditure of energy. We must not 
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assume that the parallel method necessarily takes a greater 
current than the series-parallel method. We may adjust 
the starting rheostat so as to take the same current in both 


cases, but the parallel method would then occupy a longer 


time in starting. Neither of these curves represents the best 
start that might be made with the two different controllers, 
but they afford a fair comparison and show the superiority 
of the series-parallel method. . 

In Fig. 50 a curve is given showing the current taken 
by the motors on the Liverpool Overhead Railway. In 
the test of which this curve is a record, the weight of 
the train was 39 tons, and the average tension of the line 
484 volts. For further particalars the reader is referred 
to Mr. Thomas Parker’s paper in the ‘ Proceedings of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers,’ Vol. CX VII. 

This railway is equipped with motor cars each carrying 
two series-wound motors controlled on the series-parallel 
method. No gearing is used, and the wheels have a 
diameter of 33 inches. The curve gives the total current 
from the line for one train. The notch in the curve repre- 
sents the period during which the motors are speeding up 
in series. When the current was cut off and the brakes 
put on, the train came to a standstill in 19 seconds. 

We may notice that these motors have a very high 
internal resistance, amounting to as much as 1°04 obms 
each, made up as follows :—armature resistance 0°67 ohm ; 


magnet resistance 0°37 ohm. ‘The object of making the | 


resistance so high appears to have been to get as much as 
possible of the resistance at starting in the form of con- 
volutions on the armature, the supposition being that if 
the starting rheostat could be entirely dispensed with, a 
much greater starting torque could be obtained. 
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The specification, however, called for a definite maxi- 
mum speed—namely, 30 miles per hour, and we have 
already seen that when the final speed is given, the 
greater the internal resistance, the smaller will be the 
induction factor, and consequently the smaller will be the 
torque for any given current. The induction factor of 
these motors with 100 amperes in the series-wound 
magnets is 172, giving a tractive effort of 1,460 pounds 
per motor on 33-inch wheels. If the resistance had been, 
say, 0°387 ohm per motor, the induction factor—to run 
at the given speed—might have been 184 at 100 amperes, 
giving a tractive effort of 1,560 pounds. The high resist- 
ance thus involves a loss of over 6 per cent. in the 
starting torque. Some motors recently designed for this 
line have a resistance of 0°83 ohm (vide Paper by 
Mr. 8. B. Cottrell published in the ‘Electrician’ of 
October 9, 1896). 

The motor cars of the City and South London Railway 
are each equipped with two series-wound motors controlled 
on the series principle. Diagrams of current and accelera- 
tion, the results of experiment, have been given in Fig. 41. 
The weight of the train is 35 tons; the tension of the line 
is 400 volts. The motors are gearless, with an internal 
resistance of 0°387 ohm each. As these motors have to 
make up their speed in series, the induction factor will be 
less than half that of the Liverpool motors. The value of 
this factor for 100 amperes is 61 (see Fig. 39) and the 
tractive effort is 640 pounds, the wheels being 27 inches 
in diameter. 

If we take the friction to be the same as for the 
Liverpool motors—namely, 20 pounds per ton on 33-inch 
wheels, the tractive effort required to overcome this friction 
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will be 430 pounds. ‘This leaves us with only 210 pounds 
per motor for accelerating, as compared with 1,030 in the 
Liverpool motors. This difference is due to the fact that 
the friction absorbs so large a proportion of the total — 
tractive effort. Speaking roughly, we may say that two 
of the Liverpool motors in series will give for the same 
current twice the pull of two of the Scuth London motors 
in series, and that the accelerations will show a still greater 
differeace in proportion as the friction is increased. If 
the friction, instead of being 20 pounds per tun on 33-inch 
wheels, is 10 pounds per ton, the acceleration of the South 
London motors is increased from one-fifth to one-third that 
of the Liverpool motors. 

Figs. 51 and 52 contain the records of tests made 
on the Buffalo and Niagara Falls Electric Railway by 
Messrs. H. P. Curtiss and H. O. Pond. A full account 
of these experiments may be found in the ‘ Street Railway 
Review’ for July 1896. We may here note the following 
data :— 

The cars on which the tests were made were 36 feet 
in length and weighed 13°6 tons. Each car is equipped 
with four G. E. 800 motors, one on each axle. The velo- 
city ratio is 4°78 and the wheel diameter 35 inches. The 
motors are controlled on the series-parallel method in 
pairs, thus: Step I., two in series, two in parallel. Step II. 
four in parallel. The average tension of the line at the 
car was 550 volts. Thé track where the tests were made 
was straight and level. 

The vertical ordinates of the current curves give the 
total current for the car, so that when in series the current 
per motor may be taken as half, and when in parallel, as 
one-fourth of the ordinate of the current curves. 
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The vertical ordinates of the acceleration curves give 
the speed of the car in feet per second. ‘The base of both 
acceleration and current curves gives the time in seconds, 
measured from the moment of starting. 

The curves of induction factor and torque for the G. E. 
800 motor have been given in Fig. 21, and may be taken 
as representing very nearly the action of the motors used 
on the Buffalo and Niagara Falls line. 

Fig. 51 gives the record of a test arranged to effect a 
continuous start. The point at which the motors are 
thrown over into parallel can only be detected from the 
current curve, the acceleration curve being unbroken by 
any sudden change of curvature. This means that the 
start was effected without shock. The dip in the current 
curve at six seconds from the start shows that the motors 
were allowed to speed up in series for a short time, but 
not long enough to cause a shock in the transition to 
parallel. In other words, the change over was made when 
the acceleration in series had diminished to the value of 
the acceleration on the parallel connection. 

The current per motor at the start was 60 amperes, 
but the full current was not thrown on at once, a period 
of about two seconds elapsing before the maximum current 
per motor is reached. If we take the initial friction to be 
twice as great as the running friction, the current must 
rise to 72 amperes before the car will begin to move. The 
friction decreases to the running value directly motion 
commences. 

When the motors are thrown into parallel connection 
the current from the line rises from 120 to 200 amperes, 
while the current per motor decreases from 60 to 50 
amperes. The form of the current curve as the motors 
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speed up is well shown. ‘The final current is 18 amperes 
per motor. 

The mean current for the first four seconds from the 
moment when the circuit is made appears to be 75 
amperes. This would give us a total torque per motor 
(see Fig. 21) of 2,430 inch-pounds. Deducting the frictional 
torque corresponding to a current of 18 amperes per motor 
—namely, 755 inch-pounds—we have 1,675 inch-pounds 
available for acceleration. Since the weight to be 
accelerated is 3°4 tons per motor, the acceleration is 
2°05 f.p.s. per second. ‘The acceleration curve has been 
drawn as if the acceleration were constant from the moment 
of making the current; this is not strictly correct. The 
curve should cut the time base about one second from the 
origin, but it gives a fairly accurate measure of the mean 
initial acceleration, which by measurement appears to 
be about 2°1 fi.p.s. per second. 

Fig. 52 is the record of a test in which the motors 
were allowed to speed up in series. The current taken 
does not appear to have been quite so much as in the 
case represented in Fig. 51. The form of the current 
curve is well shown, both with the series and with the 
parallel connection, and indicates the jerk experienced 
when the motors are thrown into parallel, the accelera- 
tion at this point being greater than at the moment 
of starting. The energy required to attain a speed of 
35 f.p.s. is less than that required by the method illustrated 
in Fig. 51. 

The diagrams show a considerable increase in the 
current taken from the line at the moment when the 
motors are thrown into parallel connection. It is in- 
structive to inquire if this increase is necessary, and to 
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-find to what extent the motion of the car is affected by the 
amount of current taken at this point. 

Let us take the case of a car equipped with two G. E. 
800 motors, whose induction and torque curves are 
given by the diagrams in Fig. 21. Suppose that the car 
weighs 10 tons, that it runs on 33-inch wheels, with a 
velocity ratio of 4°78. Let the tension of the line be 500 
volts, and the resistance per motor 1:245 ohms. Suppose, 
also, that the frictional resistances are 325 inch-pounds of 
torque per motor, so that the car would take 24 amperes 
when running at full speed with the motors in parallel. 
If the maximum current per motor is 50 amperes, we see 
from the torque curve in Fig. 21 that the corresponding 
torque would be 3,700 inch-pounds. Deducting the 
frictional torque, we have 3,575 inch-pounds available 
for acceleration, from which we find the acceleration 
to be 2:8 f.p.s. per second. ‘The results are plotted in 
Fig. 53. 

The motors will be in series up to the point a; after 
this, three cases have been taken; the first assumes 50 
amperes per motor when in parallel, the second 35, and 
the third 25 amperes. The corresponding current curves 
give the total current from the line in the three cases. 
The acceleration when in parallel ceases to be constant 
in each case at the point f, The areas of the acceleration 
curves have been integrated with a planimeter, and the 
distances travelled plotted in three curves, of which the 
vertical ordinates represent feet. From these curves 
we can obtain the time required to cover any distance, 
and also the corresponding energy for each of the three 
maximum currents, 100, 70, and 50 amperes, lettered in 
the table A, B, and C respectively. If we take distances 
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of 300, 400, 500, and 600 feet, we get the results shown in 
the following table :— 


Distance Ty occupied. Ene ; 
citer Ganon * | 1,000 int Reino 
Ble Py 0 A BIS PAYG 
300 18 PAE 24 361 423 438 
400 22 | 25 29 417 477 | 505 
500 26 | 29 33 465 528) 563 
600 30 33 37 506 | 575 610 


We see that when the distance is greater than 300 
feet, the difference in time between the 100 and the 50 
ampere arrangement is constant, and equal to seven 
seconds. ‘The actual difference in the energy increases 
slightly with the distance, the smaller current involving 
a greater expenditure of energy; but the percentage 
difference remains very nearly the same at all distances. 

Since the difference in time for a given distance 
becomes constant, it follows that the difference in energy 
must also become constant. This would be clearer if the 
current curves were continued to the point at which they 
coincide ; we should then see that the difference in the 
shape of these curves was only at the beginning, and that 
an increase in the distance travelled simply means adding 
an equal area to each. 

We may think of two cars on parallel lines started up 
at the same moment, one taking 100 and the other 50 
amperes. The former will start off quicker, but in time 
they will both attain the same speed, and the former will 
then keep seven seconds ahead of the latter. The difference 
in the energy for any given distance is evidently the 
difference occasioned during the period of starting. 
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When the stops are frequent it becomes worth while 
to consider the saving of time effected by taking a large 
current at the start; but in suburban traffic this con- 


sideration would be of small importance. On the other — 


hand, we must remember that it is mainly the peaks in 
the current curves for individual cars that are responsible 
for the irregular load at the power house, and that the 
advantages of a steady demand will probably. outweigh 
any gain that might result from a small saying in the time 
of starting. 
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CHAPTER X 


TIME CURVES 


WE shall now consider to what extent we can improve the 
conditions of starting by a suitable choice of induction 
factor, velocity ratio, and diameter of driving-wheel. 

The problem presents itself in two ways. 1. The 
final speed is specified, and we have to design an equip- 
ment that shall start up from rest and attain a certain 
fraction of the final speed in the shortest time for a given 
current from the line. 2. The final speed is not specified, 
and we have to design an arrangement that shall start up 
from rest and cover a given distance in a given time with 
the least possible expenditure of energy. 

We may here restate the equation for the initial 
acceleration :— 

Mv ce, 


a=405-10~4 | W f.p.s. per second ...(93). 


In this equation ¢, is the current available for accelera- 
tion, and W the weight in tons per motor. If the maximum 
current per motor is given, c,can be found by deducting 
from it c, the current required to overcome the frictional 
and other retarding forces. 
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For the present we shali assume that the induction 
factor remains constant. First let us take the case 


where the final speed S in miles an hour is speci- 


fied. We have 


My &#£ 7, 796RTS) ) 
= iL38! + y/ (1 ) foes 4). 


From this we see that when I, 7’, S, and Hare given, the 


ratio a is fixed. Referring now to Equation 93, we find 


that under these conditions the only way of increasing the 
acceleration is to increase ¢,. Whenthe maximum current 
is fixed we can do this only by reducing the value of ¢,, 
and this is given by the equation 


be Fite ae (1-7: 06) ae (95). 


Hence since HY, R, 7’, and S are all fixed we cannot alter 
, We conclude then, that when the final speed, the value 

cf 7, and the maximum current are fixed, the initial 

acceleration is also fixed. ? 

As an illustration we may take the case of the motors 
used on the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. The conditions 
are as follows: —A freight train weighing 780 tons has to 
start from rest on a grade-of 0°8 per cent. and move up the 
incline at 10°7 miles per hour. The train is to be drawn 
by a locomotive equipped with four motors, which are 
permanently connected in series across a 625-volt line. 
The motors are gearless, the internal resistances when 
hot, are for the armature 0:0154, for the magnets 0°0055, 
total 0:0209 ohm. The maximum permissible current is 
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1,800 amperes. The tractive effort required for the train 
is 9 pounds per ton of load. 

The given weight includes that of the locomotive, 
and the tractive effort required for the latter is to be 
reckoned in the same way as for the train; each motor 
has then to draw 195 tons with a tension of 156:2 
volts. 

The draw-bar pull per-motor for the grade is 3,490 
pounds, and for friction 1,755 pounds, making altogether 
5,245 pounds. If we allow 95 per cent. as the mechanical 
efficiency of the motors, the value of 7’ to be inserted in 
Equation 94 is 5,500 pounds; using the given values of 
R, S, H, and v, we find that _ = 2°33. We have thus a 
wide range of possible values of M and d, any of which 
would satisfy the required conditions, but whatever values 
are taken we shall find the time of starting up to be the 
same. 

We might, for instance, take M=150 and d= 64. sachs 
the friction current would then be 795 amperes, and the 
accelerating current 1,005 amperes. From Equation 93 
we find the acceleration to be 0°49 f.p.s. per second. The 
speed when the rheostat is all out is 13°3 fip.s., and the 
time occupied on this step is, therefore, 27 seconds. The 


time factor is 4°8 seconds. from Equation 87. If we 


consider the start to have been effected when the speed is 
0:98 of the final speed, the time must be increased by 27, 
say by 10 seconds, so that the train will have been started 
in 37 seconds from rest. Nothing is gained by increas- 
ing the induction factor or the diameter of the driving- 
wheels. The values actually used are: M=144 at 800 
amperes, and d=62 inches. 
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The induction curve for these motors has been given in 
Fig. 31. The value of M at 1,800 amperes is probably 
about 165, but the test was not carried up to this point. 

Fig. 54 gives the current curve on a time base, as — 
actually observed, and is taken from a paper by Mr. L. H. 
Parker in the ‘Street Railway Journal’ for March 1896. 
At 0°98 of the final speed the current is 930 amperes ; 
in the figure this is reached at 45 seconds- from first 
making the current. But we see that eight seconds 
was occupied in increasing the current from nothing to 
800 amperes, which is that required to overcome friction, 
so that the train could not begin to move until 8 seconds 
after the current was first made, giving us 37 seconds for 
the actual start. 

We shall now consider the case where the final speed 
is specified, and the value of //’, instead of being fixed as 
before, depends upon the value of d. This is the case 
in motor cars, where the resistance to motion consists in a 
torque t, at the car axles to which the motors are geared. 


Since Tat we can reduce the value ot 7’ by increasing 
the size of the driving-wheel, the value of t, the frictional 


torque, remaining constant. By putting ats for 7’ in Equa- 


tion 95 we see that the ratio = increases slightly with 


an-increase of d for a given speed. ‘The frictional current 
is given by the equation 


ant i 0- | saseee(96). 


From this we see that c, decreases with an increase in d, 
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but is independent of v, in other words, we can reduce 
the current required to overcome the frictional resistance 
by increasing the wheel diameter but not by altering the 


velocity ratio. Since, however," is given by the final 


speed, when d has been fixed we can reduce M by increasing 
v, 1.e. we can lighten the motor by increasing the velocity 
ratio, although we cannot thereby reduce the running 
current. We must also note that if we increase d we 
must at the same time increase M or v to maintain the ratio 
te constant. 

d 

In street railway equipments v is usually taken as large 
as possible, to reduce the weight of the motor, while the 
size of the driving wheel is generally limited by structural 
considerations. 

Example 49a.—Take the case of a tramcar. 
Suppose that the frictional torque per motor is 8,100 inch- 
pounds at the car axles; and that we have given H=500, 
R=1:25, M=60, v=4°78, d=33""; maximum current 
from the line 60 amperes, W=8 tons, series-parallel control. 

Then we get Step I. Frictional current 20 amperes; 
accelerating current 60—20=40 amperes; acceleration 
3°52 f.p.s. per second ; time 1-5 seconds. 

Srep IL. —Accelerating current, 30 —20= 10 “amperes ; 
acceleration (88 ; time to full speed, assuming acceleration 
constant, 10 seounda: total time required to start 11°5 
seconds. Pikes 

Now suppose that we put on 54 instead of 33-inch 
wheels. To get the same final speed as before, 14:3 f-p.s., or 
9°75 m.p.h., we must make v=7°81. The frictional current 
is now 12 amperes, so that the accelerating current on the 
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first step is 48 amperes, and the acceleration 4:3 f.p.s. per 
second, and the time 1-2 seconds. On the second step the 
acceleration is 1:61, the time 5:65 seconds, and the total 
time of starting 7 seconds. So that by putting on larger 
wheels and increasing v we have reduced the time of 
starting from_11-5 seconds to 7 seconds. 

It appears, then, that when the resistance to motion 
consists of frictional torque at the axles, as in motor cars, 
we can reduce the time of starting by putting on larger 
wheels and increasing v or M; but that if the resistance to 
motion is in the form of draw-bar pull;as with locomotives, 
we cannot quicken the start by increasing the weight of 
the motor and the diameter of the driving-wheels. 

The reduction of the frictional and other 
resistances to motion is thus of great importance, 
for we can thereby reduce the frictional current and have 
a greater proportion of the total current available for 
acceleration. 

Let 7’ be the total tractive effort produced by a given 
current, 7', the frictional and other resistances of a train 
—T, 


weighing W, tons. The acceleration will be 6950 


£ Tp: 
per second. 


If the frictional resistances are reduced to Ip we can 
pb 


get the same acceleration as before with a train weighing 


W, tons, where W, is given by the equation 


ful 

W,= 7M, ‘te eee (97) 
oA 
T, 


This equation tells us by how much we can increase 
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the weight of a train without reducing the acceleration, 
when the resistance to motion has been diminished in the 
ratio of w to 1. It appears that for any given reduction 
of the frictional resistances, the possible increase in the ~ 
weight diminishes with the acceleration. 

Example 50.—'he trains on the Liyerpool Over- 
head Railway were made up of two cars, each weighing 
19 tons, giving 38 tons as the weight of the train. Each 
train was driven by two motors taking 160 amperes at 
the start when in parallel, or 80 amperes per motor. The 
resistance to motion appeared to be 410 pounds per motor, 
from the record of the current taken by the motors when 
running at a uniform speed. The question arose as to 
whether an additional car could be put on each train if the 
resistance to motion were reduced by the use of roller bear- 
ings, the acceleration and the maximum current from the 
line remaining unaltered. Tests were made showing that a 
train fitted with roller bearings offered only one-fifth of the 
resistance to motion at the moment of starting, of that of a 
train with ordinary bearings. This gave w=5. Experi- 
ment showed that the tractive effort per motor for 80 amperes 
was 1,100 pounds. Using these values in Equation 97, we 
find that the weight of the train may be increased to 56 tons 
with unaltered acceleration. At the moment of starting 
the motors are connected in series, and then switched over 
into parallel; this affects the result slightly in favour of 
the roller bearings, the time of covering the first 400 yards 
being, by calculation, 57 seconds with ordinary, and 52 
seconds with roller bearings. If no other alteration is 
made, the final speed will be increased by the introduction 
of the new bearings from 26 to 48 miles an hour. 

We have now to consider the case where the final 
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speed is not given, but may be made anything we 
please. 

Suppose that the distance D in feet that has to be 
covered and the accelerating current per motor are given. 
The problem then before us is to determine the values of 
M, v, and d, so that the distance may be covered in the 
shortest time. 

We may divide the whole period of motion into two 
parts, that of acceleration and that of uniform speed. We 
shall assume for the present that the parallel method of 
control is used, and that the motor or motors speed up 
with uniform acceleration until full speed is reached. 

In Fig. 55 let hb represent the time occupied in ac- 
celerating, ba the final speed, and bg the time occupied in 
completing the given distance; the area hafg will then 
represent the whole distance tomielied? 

We know from Equation 93 that the acceleration 
varies inversely as ae We may express this by the 


Se 


equation ; 
GD-x-> 
oh hyp dae sas deals sot t ages (98), 
where /:, is a constant and B= a 
Mv 
The na. peed is given by the equation 
d_ H—ck 


= 262 x 10? xox “SEE fips. ...4.0(99); 


where # is the tension of the line and c,f the internal 
drop at full speed. If c,R is specified, the final speed 
will be independent of variations of ¢,, which will, as we 
have seen, decrease slightly when d is decreased. In other 
words, if we are at liberty to fix the drop by adjusting the 
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value of F, the final speed will vary directly as the first 


_ power of 8: We may express this as follows: 


ae CD ATR a dawh hes ease) 0% sone (99), 
where i, is a constant. 

It appears then that by varying the diameter of the 
driving-wheel, the induction factor and the velocity ratio, 
we can vary the way in which the given distance is covered. 
If, for instance, we put on a small wheel, we shall get a 
high acceleration and a low final speed, which will soon 
be reached, and most of the distance will be covered at 
full speed. If, on the other hand, we use a large wheel, 
we shall get a low acceleration and a high final speed, 
which will be reached only after a considerable lapse of 
time, perhaps not at all, and most or all of the distance 
will be covered during the accelerating period. Between 
these extremes there is a certain value of 8 that will 
enable us to cover the given distance in the shortest time ; 
this we now proceed to determine. 

The area hafg may be expressed thus: 


2 
D=3 i BPE MgB X Bq. sscncsrecens (100). 
es We have also ies hig go and bg= Bt B?; bene 
aT Da hye” kB hy” 
the time occupied is given by 
pas: ee D ,,k 
t=hb + bg=—~ + 42? ...eeee e 101). 
g kB 2 k, B ( ) 


. To find the value of 8 that makes this a minimum, 
differentiate and equate to nothing; this gives us 
Bi= — 7D. 


2 
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bg _ ky, D , 
But bh =i BP? | 
The given distance will then be covered in the shortest 
time when the distance travelled during the process of 
acceleration is equal to that travelled at full speed, the 
time of acceleration being two-thirds of the whole time. 
Substituting for /, and k, their values as given by 
Equations 93 and 99, we get 
aoe A S| C, : 
a) =050 Crore 7771 202) 
We thus see that when a train of weight W tons has 
to be started from rest and moved through a distance of 
D feet, the tension of the line being E volts, the accelerating 
current c, amperes, and the internal drop when running 
at full speed c,R volts, the time occupied in covering the 
given distance is least when the equipment is so de- 
signed that half the distance is covered during the © 
period of acceleration. In order to secure that this 


hence we find that bg=4bh. 


may be so, the ratio es must be that given by Equation 


102. Ifthe ratio Es is greater or less than that given by 
v 


this equation, the time occupied will be greater than it 
need be, and to reduce the time we shall have therefore 
to use a greater accelerating current. 

In Fig. 55 time curves for different distances are 
drawn on a base of seconds. The dotted lines give the 
acceleration curves for wheels of different diameters and 
equal values of Mandv. Thus weseethat when D is 200 
yards, a 40-inch wheel will cover the distance in the shortest 
time, while a 20-inch wheel will take about 10 seconds 
longer. The condition assumed is, that with a 40-inch 
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wheel the acceleration is 1:5 f.p.s. per second ; ‘the final 
speed is 30 feet per second, M, v, ¢,, and W, being the 
same in all cases. 

We here assume that we are dealing with one motor, 
or that if two motors are used, they are connected in 
parallel throughout. If there are two motors, connected 
first in series, and then in parallel; the accelerating current 
from the line remaining the same throughout, that is, the 
accelerating current per motor when in series being twice 
what it is in parallel, the best result is not obtained when 
half the distance is travelled during acceleration, but when 
about two-thirds the distance is thus covered. It follows 
that the best diameter for the series-parallel method of 
control is rather larger than that for the parallel method, 
the ratio of the cubes of the diameters being very nearly 
as the square root of two to one. If then we wish to find 
the best diameter for the series-parallel method of control, 
we may substitute 0°834 for 0°59 in Equation 102. The case 
whentheaccelerating current per motoris the same through- 
out the whole process of acceleration is discussed later on. 

Equation 102 shows that for any value of Mv 
there is a certain value of d that will cover the given 
distance in the shortest time. If d be made larger or 
smaller than this, the time occupied will be increased. 
We shall find, however, that there is a considerable range 
of values above and below the best value, for which the 
time occupied differs but little from the shortest time. 


: i ; 
While the best value of i enables us to cover the dis- 
tance in the shortest time, it does not do so with the least 


expenditure of energy. ‘The larger the value of ov the 
vu 
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smaller is the acceleration, and the greater the final speed ; 
hence by increasing se we lengthen the period during 


which the motor is accelerating, and during which the 
maximum current is being drawn from the line. As this 
d 
Mv 
energy expended in covering the given distance will 


period is smallest with the “smallest value of the 


ee at PP 
decrease with uy ©° that if Mm 8 greater than the best 


value, the time is longer and the expenditure of energy in 
4 is less than the best 
Mv 

diameter, the time is also longer, but the expenditure of 
energy in accelerating is less. Hence in order to save 
energy during the process of acceleration, we should 


accelerating greater, while if 


increase the ratio ss 
not thereby lose too much time in starting. 

We must now consider the effect of changes in the 
values of Vv and d upon the total current taken 
from the line. The current required to overcome the re- 
sistance to motion may be expressed thus: For motor cars, 


where the resistance may be considered as a constant torque 


as much as possible, so long as we do 


of ¢, inch-pounds on the car axles, we have ¢,=°71 pos 
U) 


showing that c, is independent of d. For locomotives, 
however, where the resistance to motion may be con- 
sidered as a constant pull on the draw bar of 7’ pounds, 


, Showing that c, increases with d. 


“= 9-82 Mv 
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* Now when «, is given, we can reduce the total current 
from the line by reducing c,. Hence, in both motor cars 
and locomotives, we should make Mv as large as possible, 
to reduce ¢,, and then insert in Equation 102 the values 
of M and v that have been chosen, and find the best dia- 
meter. This will enable us to cover the given distance in the 
least possible time. In choosing values of Mand v we 
must remember that the weight of the motor increases 
with M. 

In the case of a motor car, we cannot further reduce the 
frictional current c, by decreasing d. We can, however, 
thereby diminish the time during which the motor is 
drawing the maximum current from the line. This will, 
of course, increase the whole time occupied, since the 
diameter found from the equation gives the least time. It 
may, however, be worth while to sacrifice a few seconds if 
we can reduce the time during which the maximum current 
is being drawn from the line. 

In the case of a locomotive, we can save current in two 
ways by decreasing d; first because c, decreases with d, 
and secondly because the period of acceleration is thereby 
shortened, as with motor cars. The reduction of the 
diameter of the driving-wheel is therefore of greater 
importance in the case of locomotives than of motor cars. 

Example 51. 
equipped with two motors controlled on. the series-parallel 
method, each having a resistance of 0:4 ohms. The tension 
of the line is 500 volts, the frictional torque 6,600 inch- 
pounds on each axle, the maximum current per motor, and 
from the line 200 amperes, and the distance to be covered 
700 yards. 

The following table gives the time occupied and the 
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energy expended in covering the given distance under 
different conditions :— 


ee ae ne in fog pomads |” 5 
700 | 150 | 20-0 81 129-0 | | -eexae | oS 
| 700 | 150 | 330) 31 B02 | 38x10) 1 
700) 150 40:0 31 | B85 45x10 | i) | 
700 150 402) 81 820 51x10) 1 oe 
| 


700 | 150 | 480) 81 | 824 57x10 


700 | 150 560 | 31 | 856 63» 10° 1 babes ri 
700 | 100 | 273) 46 | 88-1 56 x 10° ; apache 
700 | 150 | 442 31 | 82:0 51 x 108 1 Np ps) 

700 | 200 60-7 23 | 795 48x10 | 4 (Beckie 

"700 | 150 | 442) 31 | 82:0 51x 10° 1 | 
700-150 | 985 155) | 775 | 46x10 | 2 


We assume that the accelerating current fess the line 
remains the same, hence the best diameter is obtained from 
Equation 102 by using the numerical constant 0°834. The 
time occupied has been worked out by taking each step 
separately. 

‘In obtaining these results we have assumed the accele- 
rating current from the line to be constant throughout the 
period of acceleration. Thus in the case when the diameter 
is 44-2 inches, ¢,=31 amperes; the accelerating current 
per motor when the motors are in series is 169 amperes, 
the acceleration is 1°161 f.p.s. per second, the distance 
travelled is 74 feet, and the time is 11 seconds. When the 
motors are in parallel the accelerating current per motor 
is 69 amperes, the acceleration is 0-478, the distance 


4 
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travelled is 1,309 feet, and the time is 51°7 seconds. Full 
speed is 37°6 feet per second, and the rest of the distance, 
717 feet, is covered at this speed in 19 seconds, making 
in all 82 seconds. 

Example 52.—A lift has to be designed to start 
from rest and raise an unbalanced weight of 1,500 pounds 
through 15 feet; the frictional torque on the drum 
axle is known to be 8,000 inch-pounds ; the total mass to 
be moyed is 2°5 tons; the tension of the line is 125 volts ; 
the accelerating current is 25 amperes; the drop at full 
speed is not to exceed 10 volts; the diameter of the rope 
drum is 36 inches, and the velocity ratio is fixed at 70. 
To find the induction factor that will cover the distance in 
the shortest time. Using Equation 102, we find that the 
induction factor has to be 2°72. The acceleration is 
2°14 f.p.s. per second, full speed is 5°7 feet per second, 
and the total time is 4 seconds. The torque on the 
drum axle due to the unbalanced load of 1,500 pounds, 
together with the frictional torque, make up 35,000 inch- 
pounds, giving a final current of 131 amperes. As the 
drop is limited to 10 volts, the resistance of the motor 
must be 0°0765 ohm. The total current at the start 
wil! be 156 amperes. 

If an induction factor of twice the above value were 
taken, we could reduce the final current to 65°5 am- 
peres. The time would be increased to 5°6 seconds. 
For M=8:16 the running current would be 43°7 amperes, 
and the time 10 seconds. 
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These results are tabulated below : 


M | Acceleration Final speed 1 | ie It beet 


| mn 

Sie | 
ot | ees i © Geen io 156 4-0 
5-44 4:28 2-85 90 56 
8-16 10-0 


642 | 190 | 69 


Example 53.—A crane has to lift a weight of 
half a ton from rest to a height of 20 feet. The induction 
factor of the motor is 60; the velocity ratio is 5; the 
frictional torque on the drum axle is 5,000 inch-pounds ; 
the tension of the line is 500 volts; the accelerating 
current must not exceed 40 amperes; the drop at full 
speed is to be 50 volts. To find the diameter of the drum, 
and the value of F, so that the weight may be lifted in the 
shortest time. 

_ Equation 102 gives at once 50 inches as the best 
diameter. We then find the acceleration to be 19-4 f.p.s. 
per second. Full speed is given by equation 7,= —— 
since c,k=50 volts, we can deduce the value of the 
final speed; it is 19-7 feet per second; the time of 
acceleration is 1-01 seconds ; the distance covered in that 
time is 10 feet ; the remainder of the distance is covered 
in 0-51 second, making the whole time 1°52 seconds. 

The torque on the drum axle, due to the weight, is 
28,000 inch-pounds, which added to the frictional torque 
makes the total torque 33,000 inch-pounds; the final 
current is 78 amperes, so that the resistance of the motor 
has to be 0°64 ohm. . 


ee 
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CHAPTER XI 


DESIGN OF RAILWAY MOTORS 


WE shall now proceed to determine the best 
arrangement for starting up from rest and 
covering a given distance in a given time. 

If we are at liberty to adjust f so that the drop at full 
speed is independent of M, v, and ¢, the best arrangement, 
if M is constant, will be that in which the motor accelerates 
for two-thirds of the given time,’ and covers one-half of 
the given distance during the period of acceleration. 

We have then two conditions given by the two processes 
of accelerating and running at full speed; the first is 
deduced from the formula s=4/t,?, from which by substi- 
tuting the value of the acceleration in terms of M, v, and 
d, remembering that s=4D and ¢,=3t, we obtain the 
equation Mv 


=55°5 ~ 
d Py Cos 


This gives us the best value of = in terms of the 


accelerating current c,. We have, however, to satisfy 
the condition that one-half the distance is covered, at full 
speed, in one-third the given time ; substituting the value 
of the final speed in terms of M/, v, and d, we get 


Mu yy, t 7) iy 2) 
POLAT (Eek) vareees. (104), 


t 


Q 2 
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The greatest possible value of ed is when Ff is 
c 


nothing ; hence the least possible accelerating current that 


would satisfy the conditions is given by the equation 
ove sense scvoscoesss( LOO 


If we determine the value of ¢, by this equation, and 
insert it in Equation 103, we shall find that the running 
conditions require that R should be nothing. We must 
then make ¢, a little larger than this. 

Example 54.—A car weighing 40 tons has to be 
equipped with two motors controlled on the parallel method, 
operating ona line having a tension of 500 volts. The 
frictional and other resistances retarding the motion 
amount to 4,950 inch-pounds of torque on the car axles. 
The motors have to be designed to start up from rest and 
cover 400 yards in 80 seconds. 

The least possible accelerating current is given by 
Equation 105, where D is expressed in feet, and W in 
tons. Inserting the given values we get c,=35°8 
amperes. As the motors must be of some finite reststance, 
put c, equal to 40 amperes, and use this value in Equa- 


tion 103; we find that the best value of a is 5-2. 
tf 


If the motors are to be gearless the induction factor is 
thus found to be as 5:2 times the wheel diameter. To 


make the motors as light as possible, take d as small as — 


possible, say 30 inches, then M becomes 156. If gearing 


is introduced the motors can be made lighter; thus if — 


v=4, and the wheel diameter is 60 inches, the induction 
factor is 78. We shall assume ¢ to be unity. 


cai 
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We now find that the acceleration is 0:421 f.p.s. per 
second, and that the motor will accelerate for 53°4 
seconds; the distance travelled in this time is 600 
feet; full speed is given either by 53:4 times 0-421, 
or by three halves of D/t, both giving 22°5 feet per 
second, or 15:3 miles per hour, and the distance covered 
at this speed in the remainder of the 80 seconds is 600 
feet. 

The frictional current is 22°5 amperes: knowing the 
final speed we can determine the drop, which is 54: volts ; 
hence the resistance of the motor must be 2°4 ohms. This 
is more than it need be. By taking c,=38 amperes, we 
find the resistance to be 1°4 ohms.. We may of course 
make it anything we please. 

Taking the accelerating current then as 38 amperes, 
the value of M will be 164°4, and c, will be 21:4 amperes ; 
the starting rheostat must be arranged to carry 59-4 
amperes, and the motor must be designed to carry this 
current for the whole period of acceleration. 

Suppose, now, that instead of using the best diameter 
we had taken d=4.0 inches, M being the same as before. 
Full speed would not be reached, and the car would take 
87 seconds to cover the given distance. If, on the other 
hand, we had used a motor with a higher induction factor 
than the best, say M=200, the acceleration would be 
0540 f.p.s. per second, but the final speed would fall to 
18-7 feet per second, or 12°8 miles per hour, and the car 
would take 81-6 seconds to cover the 400 yards, so that 
there would be no gain by increasing the weight of the 
motor. 

We have seen that the best arrangement is that in 
which one-half the given distance is covered at full speed 
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in one-third of the given time. ‘The final speed is there- 
fore given by the equation 


= ] "Die 


D 
t 


Now # is the mean speed; hence for the best 


arrangement the final speed is 50 per cent. greater than 
the mean speed. We have here the practical-limit of the 
application of this principle—namely, the limit of speed, 
since the use of the best diameter involves high speeds for 
long distances. If, in Example 54 for instance, the time 
was kept fixed at eighty seconds, and the distance to be 
travelled increased to 800 yards, the final speed would 
increase to 30°6 miles an hour. This is shown in the 
following table :— 


Time. Distance, Mean speed. Final speed. 


| 

Seconds Yards Miles an hour Miles an hour : 

80 | 400 10°2 | 15°3 | 
80 800 20°4 30°6 

| 80 1,200 30°2 45-9 ) 
80 1,600 40°8 61:2 


80 2,000 51:0 76°5 


In working out this problem we assume that when 
more than one motor is used the motors are connected 
in parallel. We have now to see how these equations 
apply when two motors are connected in series at the 
start. 


When connected in parallel throughout, the acceleration — 


is uniform up to full speed. If the motors are 
connected in series at starting, we get the same 
acceleration as before with less current from the line. 


ee ee 
- = 
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Thus in Example 54, an accelerating current of 40 
amperes per motor gives an acceleration of 0-421 fip.s. per 
second ; if the motors are in parallel, we require 80 amperes 
from the line to accelerate the whole car. If, however, the 
motors are in series, we only require an accelerating 
current of 40 amperes from the line. Hence the series- 
parallel arrangement enables us to get the same acceleration 
as before with half the accelerating current from the line, 
as long as the motors can be held in series. Our calcula- 
tions will then be unaltered except in this, that during 
the time that the motors are in series the accelerating 
current is half that given by Equation 105. In the case 
quoted, the motors will remain in series for 25 seconds, 
during which time the current from the line will be 59°4 
instead of 118-8 amperes as with the parallel connection. 

It is of course always possible to reduce the time 
occupied in covering any distance by increasing the 
accelerating current, without altering the general design. 
Thus in Example 54, if the accelerating current were 
doubled, we should cover the 400 yards in five-sixths of 
the previous time, or 67 seconds, with M=156 and 
d=30 inches, ‘The accelerating current would then be 72 
amperes. We could, however, obtain an equally good 
result with less expenditure of current, either by putting 
on wheels 52 inches in diameter, or by inserting gearing, 
v=1'73, keeping M unaltered; in either case we should 
cover the 400 yards in 67 seconds with only 62 amperes 
of accelerating current. 

Thus far we have assumed that the induction factor 
remains constant throughout the whole period; we must 
now consider the effect of the variation in the 
value of / due to series winding. 
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Let us take the case of a tramcar weighing 10 tons, 
driven by two motors working on a line haying a tension 
of 500 volts. Suppose that we have to design an 


arrangement by which the car will start up from rest and 


travel 500 feet in 30 seconds. The motors are to be series 
wound. | 

First find the least possible accelerating current per 
motor by Equation 107, remembering that W=5 tons. 
We get c,=29°5 amperes. Take 30 amperes to allow for 
the resistance of the motor. From Equation 103 we find 


that the best value of = is 5:15. For the present we 


may take v=4°78 and d=33 inches, giving M@=35°5. 

The maximum speed is 25 feet per second or 17 miles 
an hour. Ifthe frictional and other resistances retarding 
the motion amount to 3,580 inch-pounds of torque on the 
car axle, the corresponding current will be 15 amperes, 
and the resistance of each motor must therefore be 
0°6 ohm. 

The initial acceleration will be 1°25 f.p.s. per second, 
and the current of 45 amperes will be constant until the 
starting rheostat is all out, at which point the speed of the 
motor will be given by B00 r.p.m. 
The speed of the car will therefore be 242 feet per second. 
Thus we see that if the induction factor is constant, the 
acceleration can be maintained constant up to a speed 
of 97 per cent. of final speed; after this point the motor 
will speed up according to the law already given in 
Chapter VII.; the error involved in assuming that the 
acceleration is constant up to full speed will be small, and 
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the actual distance covered will be very nearly equal to 
that calculated. 


These results have been plotted in Fig. 56. The accele- 


ration is constant from p to a, and the speed is practically — 


constant from a to b. The area oabe represents 500 feet. 
The car accelerates for two-thirds of the whole time, 
namely 20 seconds, during which time the distance 
covered is 250 feet; the remaining 250 feet is covered in 
10 seconds. The error due to the assumption that the 
acceleration is constant up to full speed does not amount 
to one foot of distance. 

This is the form of the acceleration curve if the 
induction factor remains constant and equal to 35°5 
throughout the whole period; the given distance is 
then covered in the given time with the least possible 
accelerating current. Any other values of v or d would 
require a longer time or a greater accelerating current to 
cover the distance in the given time. ‘The current curve 
for one motor has been plotted in the same figure. The 
area of the curve pdefc represents the energy expended in 
covering the given distance. 

We shall now consider the influence of series winding 
on the acceleration and current curves. In Fig. 57 
let values of the current be measured horizontally 
and values of M vertically. Take ak equal to 15 
amperes, and set up hb equal to 35°5 on the vertical 
scale. Then } is a point on the induction curve of the 
motor. Produce ab to cut a vertical line drawn through g 
in the point c, where ag is 45 amperes. Then ge, equal to 
106 of M, is the greatest possible induction factor the 
motor can have for 45 amperes. For the induction curve 
of a series-wound motor cannot be convex to the current 
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axis, but may be a straight line, if no part of the iron 
in the magnetic circuit is magnetised over the bend of the 
magnetisation curve. Now in this case the induction curve 
must pass through the point b, for the motor must have © 
M=35'5 for 15 amperes; hence the greatest possible value 
of M for 45 amperes is found by making the induction 
curve a straight line passing through the point b. 

Our calculations hitherto have shown us that the motor 
must have an induction factor of 35:5 at 15 amperes, and 
that the maximum current at starting must be 45 amperes. 
We have not, however, determined what must be the value 
of the induction factor for 45 amperes. All we know is 
that if the induction factor is constant for all currents and 
equal to 35:5, we shall cover the given distance in the 
given time. We shall see later on, that the greater we 
can make the induction factor for 45 amperes the greater 
will be the economy of starting. 

It is clear that there are an infinite number of possible 
induction curves all passing through the point b, but having 
different values of WM for 45 amperes, all less than 106. 
Any one of these curves would comply with the specification 
as to time and distance, but none of them would be so good 
as the line abe from the point of view of economy. 

We have seen in a previous chapter, that when the 
maximum current to be carried by a motor is fixed, the 
weight W increases nearly with M, the maximum induction 
factor. We shall assume that W=M, where k& is some 
constant. Hence of all possible induction curves that 
might be chosen, abe will give the best results, but will 
involve the greatest weight. 

In practice the weight of the motor will be limited; 
let us suppose that the limit is such that the greatest 
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permissible induction factor for 45 amperes is 71, or twice 
that for 15 amperes. Our induction curve then has to 
pass through the point / 

It might now appear that we are obliged to adopt a 
design that would not give us the best results, on account 
of the limit of weight imposed, but this is not the case if 
we are at liberty to adjust the values of the velocity ratio 
and of the wheel diameter. 

Neglecting the heat drop at full speed, we see from 
Equation 104 that the induction factor hb can be written 


AD OVTAT Oe spssenisesesee (107). 


While if 7’ is the retarding force in pounds at the car axle 
we have 

: Pat TD 
Se SO ts wae 
2°82v hb hi it 


ah= 


Hence the inclination @ of the induction curve to the 
horizontal, as given by the ratio of bh to ha, can be ex- 
pressed thus :— 


When FL, t, D, and 1’ are fixed, we can reduce this 
inclination by increasing v or by diminishing d. We can 
thus make the best induction curve go through any re- 
quired point on the vertical through g by properly 
adjusting the values of v and d. 

If in this example we increase the velocity ratio in the 
proportion of 106 to 71, we get v=7-15 ; with this value 
of v, and with d=53 inches, the best induction curve gives 
a maximum value of M equal to that required by the weight 
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limit. We shall thus not only fulfil the conditions as 
regards time and distance, but we shall do so in the most 
economical way. 


We may here notice that the inclination of the ~ 


induction curve to the horizontal may be written 


Om 


gPAgs10- | eeapunkh vsilat (110). 
Where p is the number of polar divisions of the armature 
connected in series, A the number of surface conductors, 
S the number of turns per pole, each carrying the 
whole current, and g the permeance of each polar gap in 
centimetres. 

It will however generally happen that the weight 
limit requires a velocity ratio that is practically unattain- 
able even with the largest values of d. We have here the 
same problem that occupied our attention in a former 
chapter, namely, to get the greatest ratio of v tod. For 
single reduction spur gearing this ratio is limited by the 
clearance between the car axle and the ground. If we take 
a 33-inch wheel we could not make v as much as 7:15, 
the value required to get the best results. We shall here 
suppose that the largest possible value of v is 4°78. We 
shall then have a bent induction curve, such for instance 
as that given by the line abf. In what follows we shall 
take this as the induction curve of the imotor. 

Construct the curve dp of total torque on a speed base, 
measuring torque horizontally and speed vertically. By 
deducting the retarding torque, 750 inch-pounds on the 
motor shaft, from each horizontal ordinate of this curve we 
get the curve of torque available for acceleration. This has 
been drawn at kl in Fig. 56. 
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Draw )q to represent an acceleration of 3°12 fip.s. per 
second, ‘T'his is the acceleration for 45 amperes per motor 
with M=71. ‘The total torque is now 4,500 inch-pounds, 
and the whole retarding torque is 750 inch-pounds, 
so that the accelerating torque is more than twice 
what it was when M was 35'5. The speed of the car 
when the starting rheostat is all out is 12°1 fips. The 
acceleration curve can now be constructed from the 
torque curve by the method described in Chapter VII., and 
continued until the area included is equal to 500 feet. 


_ Draw dh at 45 amperes and construct the current curve _ 


from the speedcurve. The energy expended is represented 
by the area pdhgqr. 

A comparison of the curves for constant and variable 
induction factor shows us in the first place how great a 
saving of energy is effected by the use of the series 
winding, the area of the current curve for the series-wound 
motor being 0°6 of that for the motor with constant 
induction factor. 

In the second place we see that there is a small 
saving of time effected by using series winding. The 
amount of this saving will depend on the shape of the 
induction curve. We may generally assume that in a 
well-designed motor the use of series winding will save 
about 5 per cent. in time. Hence we may use in our 
equations a value of ¢ about 5 per cent. greater than the 
time actually specified, and thus obtain a smaller value for 
the starting current. 

The current curves for the two types of motor are 
plotted in Figs. 58 and 59. At the point f the whole of 
the energy is being expended in heat. The heat loss at 
any point may be calculated by taking the corresponding 
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speed and finding the resistance in the circuit, and then 
multiplying this by the square of the current. If the 
heat watts is divided by the tension of the line we obtain 
the part of the total current that represents the loss due to. 
heat. In Figs. 58 and 59 this current has been set off from 
a horizontal line passing through 45 amperes ; the points 
obtained lie on a straight line passing through the origin 
and a point «, where a) represents the heat loss when the 
current of 45 amperes is passing through the resistance 
of the motor only. The area fabe represents the heat loss 
during the period of constant acceleration. 

Beyond the point a the current used to make up the 
heat loss is very small compared with the whole current, 
and is neglected in the following discussion. 

The heat loss can be predetermined, since it is very 
nearly one half of the area of the current curve up 
to the point at which the starting rheostat is all out. 
There is not much difference in the final speed of the two 
motors, the kinetic energy is, therefore, nearly the same. 
The energy expended in overcoming the train resistance is 
the same; this should be checked by comparing the areas 
marked train resistance in the two diagrams. Hence the 
difference in energy expenditure is nearly represented by 
the difference of the heat areas. We thus see the import- 
ance of setting back as far as possible the point at which the 

‘starting rheostat is all out. This is what the series wind- 
ing effects for us. 

If ¢, is the time in seconds during which the maximum 
current c, is flowing, the energy, H, expended in heat — 
is nearly 3 He,t,. If s, is the speed at which the starting 


: k 
rheostat is all out, s,=—! 


1=ap and A= heM, being the , 
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. ke = 2 k, Ee 
acceleration ; hence ld ap and H=4 le, oe ey In- 
serting the values of /, and /, we have 

a Ee, d? W 
H=3:23 (H—¢,h) o 3 ypc" (111), 


where ¢, is the total starting current, and c¢, the current 
available for acceleration. Hence H varies inversely as 
c,M*. Now the larger we make M at the start, the larger 
will be the current c,, since the retarding torque is constant. 
It is thus of great importance to increase M at the start. 

In the previous example the ratio of the induction 
factors is 2 to 1, and the ratio of the accelerating currents 
is 1-3 to 1, giving 5:2 as the ratio of the heat losses. By 
actual measurement of the diagrams this ratio is 5°25. 

When the current representing the heat loss has been 
deducted from the total current at any instant, the 
remainder represents the expenditure of energy in pro- 
ducing acceleration and overcoming train resistance. The 
proportion of these two can be obtained from the curve of 
total torque, since that tells us how much is being used 
for accelerating and how much for overcoming train 
resistance at any speed. Thecurves od in Figs. 58 and 59 
have been constructed in this way, thus dividing the 
remaining area of the current curve into one portion, 
shaded in the figures representing the energy expended 
in acceleration, and a second portion representing the 
expenditure of energy in overcoming the train resistance. 
The latter of these two areas is equal in the two figures, 
while the acceleration energy is a little greater for the 
constant induction motor, the final speeds being 25 and 
23:2 feet per second respectively. 

R 2 
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The following table shows the expenditure of energy 
in foot-pounds in the two cases :— 


Constant Variable 
Induction Induction 
Factor Factor 
For acceleration . - 109,x 10° 88°7 x 108 
For train resistance . 109x 10° 109°0 x 10° 
For C?Rloss. . - 169x103 32°2 x 10° 
Total. -s> . 887x103 229°9 x 10° 


We must remember that in this example the expression 
‘train resistance” means all resistances opposing the 
motion, including those due to the friction of the gearing 
and the torque lost in the motor itself. 

The advantage of series winding thus consists 
mainly in a saving of energy. ‘There is, however, a 
limit to the amount of energy saved. ‘Thus with the 
highest possible induction factor, the O? loss is 18 x 108 
foot-pounds. Hence there is a limit of weight beyond which 
it will not be worth while to go with a view to reducing 
the heat loss. his is shown by the following table, where 
the weights are taken as proportional to the induction 
factors, the heat losses inversely as M?, and the efficiency 
as the ratio of the sum of the friction and acceleration to 
the total energy:— 


5 | 
Maximumeurrent. Maximum induction C°R loss 


Amperes _ factor, or weight 10* foot-pounds Efficiency 
45 B5°5 169 54 
3 50 | 65 75 
a 60 45 82 
¥ 70 33 86 
x 80 25 89 
90 20 91 


106 13 | 94 | 
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We may here inquire as to the effect of using 
other values of v and d than those given by 
Equation 103. 

An increase in the value of d will have the same effect 
as a decrease in the value of v; if then we take three 
cases, each having v=4:°78, d being respectively 24:3, 33, 
and 40 inches, we shall get the same results as if we took 
a constant diameter of 33 inches, and velocity ratios of 
6°50, 4°78, and 3°94: respectively. 

In Fig. 60 curves of accelerating torque are drawn 
for velocity ratios 6°50, 4°78, and 3°94, d being 33 inches 
in each case. The curve for v=4:-78 is the same as curve 
kl in Fig. 56. In constructing these curves with different 
values of » we must remember that an increase in v 
increases the initial acceleration, but diminishes the final 
speed and also diminishes the speed when the starting 
rheostat is all out. 

In calculating the initial acceleration we must also 
bear in mind that the torque on the motor shaft required 
to overcome the frictional torque on the car axle increases 
inversely as v. Thus when v is 4°78 the maximum total 
torque on the motor shaft is,as we have seen, 4,500 
inch-pounds, from which we have to deduct 750 to 
balance the frictional resistance, leaving 3,750 available 
for acceleration at the start, the acceleration in f.p.s. per 
second is then found by Equation 85 to be 3:12 f-p.s. per 
second. Now when the velocity ratio is 3°94, the total 
torque on the motor shaft is 4,500 as before, but from 
this we must now deduct 910 to overcome the friction on 
the axle, leaving us with 3,590 inch-pounds available for 
acceleration. Using this value of t, in Equation 85 and 
putting v-=3°94, we find the acceleration to be 2°46. 
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The acceleration curves are obtained from the torque 
curve by the graphic method, and are continued until the 
enclosed area represents 500 feet. The corresponding 
current curves are also shown. 

We see that as the velocity ratio increases the energy 
expended, given by the area of the current curve, decreases, 
but the time occupied increases. Thus we gain half a 
second by putting on a 40-inch wheel at the expense of a 
considerable increase in the energy used. On the other 
hand, we save energy by putting on a 24-inch wheel, but 
at the expense of two seconds of time. There isa minimum 
limit to the time in which the distance can be covered, 
which in this case is about 26 seconds, but the increase in 
the size of the wheel for each fraction of a second gained 
becomes greater as this limit is approached. 

Hence if we have allowed for the saving of time effected 
by the use of series winding, the given distance will be 
covered in the given time, and any other values of v or of 
d than those given by Equation 103, will involve either a 
longer time or a greater expenditure of energy. 

We shall complete our discussion of this example by 
considering to what extent our results are affected by 
the use of the series-parallel controller. 

We can adopt either one of two methods. We may 
take the same current from the line as before—namely, 
90 amperes, the whole of this current going through each 
motor in series, or we may take the same current per 
motor as before—namely, 45 amperes, the current from 
the line being thus halved as long as the motors remain 
in series. Let us compare these two methods. 

Suppose that the induction factor of each raotor is 
increased to 74 when 90 amperes is passing, the total 
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torque will be 9,400, less 750 for friction, giving an 
acceleration of 7:2 f.p.s. per second; this can be main- 
tained until a speed of 4°8 fip.s. is reached, when the 


motors must be thrown into parallel. The rest of the ~ 


curve will be the same as before; if plotted, it will show a 
gain of one second in covering the given distance. 

If on the other hand we allow only 45 amperes per 
motor, we obtain the same acceleration curve asin Fig. 56, 
but as we are able to keep the motors in series until a 
speed of 5-7 f.p.s. has been reached, the expenditure of 
energy up to that point is halved, the total expenditure of 
energy being slightly less than by the first method. 

We see then that the only advantage in taking 90 
amperes per motor is a gain of one second in time. Since 
the motors used in the first method have to be designed 
to carry twice as much current as those used in the second, 
the latter method is to be preferred. 

As an illustration of the application of the principles 
of this chapter to the heavier class of railway work, we 
will take the Metropolitan Elevated Railroad of Chicago. 

Particulars of this railway will be found in a paper by 
Mr. M. H. Gerry, published in the ‘ Proceedings of the 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers’ for 1897. 

The rolling stock consists of motor cars and passenger 
cars. The former measure 47 feet in length and when 
fully loaded weigh 62,000 pounds. They are mounted 
on locomotive trucks, having 33-inch wheels, with a 
velocity ratio of 3:18. One truck of each motor car is 
equipped with two motors. 

The passenger cars are 47 feet in length, having trucks 
fitted with 30-inch wheels, and when fully loaded weigh 


7 
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46,000 pounds. ‘Trains of two, three, and four cars are 
made up according to the demands of the traffic at 
different hours. We shall consider a train of one 
motor and three passenger cars, weighing in all 90 
tons. 

The maximum grade on one out of the four lines 
radiating from the power house is 0°75 per cent., ascending 
for 2,350 feet and descending for 1,950 feet; other grades 
do not exceed 0:03 per cent. The average distance 
between stations is 2,000 feet. H=500 volts. 

We will take the case of two stations separated by 
2,500 feet of level track. The time table requires that this 
distance shall be covered in 100 seconds from start to stop. 
Experience shows that the brakes may be counted upon 
to stop a train of four cars weighing 90 tons, running 
at 25 miles an hour, in 500 feet in 20 seconds, leaving 
2,000 feet to be covered in 80 seconds. Using Equation 
104, remembering that the weight per motor is 45 tons 
and taking the drop at full speed to be 5 volts, we 


obtain the relation My _ 3.46. Inserting this value in 


d 
Equation 103 we find that c,—=226 amperes. 

The wheels now in use have a diameter of 33 inches; 
we will adopt this size. The velocity ratio is 3:18; for 
the present we will take this value. Using the relation 
already found, we get M=35°9. 

Since 1,000 feet must be covered in two-thirds of 80 
seconds, the maximum speed is 37°5 f.p.s., or 25°6 miles 
per hour, or 138 r.p.s. of the motor. ‘To find the resist- 
ance of the motor we must know the amount of frictional 
and other torque opposing the motion. For this purpose 
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we can make use of the record of the current taken when 
running at a uniform speed on a level with the existing 
equipment. Taking the average of a number of tests, it 
appears that when running on a level at a uniform speed, — 
the motors take 75 amperes. The induction curve of 
these motors is given in Fig. 61, and for this current M=30, 
giving us a total torque on the motor shaft of 3,180 inch- 
pounds, the speed being 15°1 miles per hour. Experi- 
ments previously made with these motors showed that 
with 75 amperes the torque available for useful effort was 
2,540 inch-pounds, giving 73:4 per cent. mechanical 
efficiency. Now 2,540 inch-pounds is equivalent to 450 
pounds of horizontal pull on 33-inch wheels, with v=3:18. 
Hence the train resistance is 450 pounds per motor, or 10 
pounds per ton. 

Assuming that the retarding resistances are the same 
for all speeds, we see that the torque on the motor shaft 
at full speed is 3,180, and since M=35-9 the current when 
running at full speed is 65 amperes per motor. Since 
the drop at full speed has been fixed at 5 volts, the 
resistance of the motor must be 0°0795 ohm. 

We have thus found one point on the induction curve, 
namely, M=35-9 for 63 amperes. Suppose now that 
the limit of weight imposed gives the maximum value of 
M at 72 and that we are not at liberty to increase v or 
diminish ¢. With this value of M the current required 
to overcome the retarding torque is 31-5 amperes, so that 
the total current at the start must be 226+31°5, or say 
257 amperes. This gives us a second point on the induction 
curve, namely, M=72 for 257 amperes. These points are 
plotted at a and b in Fig. 61. We will suppose that A is 
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the best curve that can be obtained for M=72, and 
v=3'18, while B is the induction curve for the motors that 
are actually employed on this line. 

The acceleration and current curves obtained with 
motors having induction curves represented by A and B- 
respectively, are given in figs. 62 and 63. The dotted 
lines give the curves for the motors in use on the Chicago 
elevated railroad, as obtained by actual experiment. For 
details of the way in which the experiment was carried 
out, the reader may consult the paper by Mr. Gerry 
already referred to. 

The weight of the train was estimated at 90 tons, the 
track was level, and the mean tension at the train was 
504 volts. The brakes were applied at the end of 77 
seconds, when 1,930 feet had been covered, and the re- 
maining distance of 570 feet, making up the total of 2,500 
feet, was covered in 27 seconds, making the total time 104 
seconds. 

The acceleration curve for the motors with induction 
curve A in Fig. 61, is plotted on the same scale as the 
experimental curve. ‘The initial acceleration is 1°27 f.p.s. 
per second ; the motors speed up in series to 8-7 feet per 
second, and then in parallel with the same acceleration to 
18 feet per second ; the remainder of the curve is obtained 
graphically from the torque curve. 

The total torque at the start is 26,100 inch-pounds ; 
after deducting 3,180 for retardation we have left 22,920 ; 
allowing 90 per cent. mechanical efficiency we get 20,600 
inch-pounds available for acceleration. The curve of 
accelerating torque is plotted, points on it being obtained 
from the induction curve A in Fig. 61. Point b is given, 
for we know that at full speed the train is moving at 37:5 
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feet per second or 25°6 miles an hour. The highest speed 
actually attained is 23:6 miles an hour. 

The acceleration curve has been continued up to the 
point when 1,930 feet has been covered, corresponding to 
the point at which the brakes were put on in the experi- 
ment; the curve gives 76 seconds as the time occupied, 
compared with 77 seconds in the test. The time taken to 
cover 2,000 feet is 78 seconds by the curve, being 2-5 per 
cent. less than the time calculated, the difference being 
due to the use of series winding. 

In Fig. 63, vertical ordinates represent current from 
the line, the dotted curve giving the results of the 
test of which the acceleration curve is given in Fig. 62. 
The calculated current curve is shown by a full line; 
the motors are in series for 7 seconds, during which time 
the current is 257 amperes; they are in parallel, taking 


257 amperes each, or 514 from the line, for about 7 


seconds longer ; the current then rapidly decreases : points 
on the curve are found from curve A in Fig. 61. 

The irregularities in the experimental curve are the 
results of the uneven handling of the controller. We see 
that the motors were taking about 380 amperes each at 
the start, and were allowed to speed up in series for about 
10 seconds after the starting resistance was taken out. 
When thrown into parallel the current per motor is about 
330 amperes per motor, or 660 from the line. The form 
of the current curve as the motors speed up in parallel is 
well shown. More careful manipulation of the controller 
would have effected a better start. The dip in the 
acceleration curve during the period from 10 to 40 seconds 
might have been avoided by not allowing the motors to 
speed up in series. 
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When we compare the energy expended by the two 
methods, we see that the results of the test give a much 


greater expenditure than that indicated as necessary by 


the calculations. ‘The maximum speed attained in the test 
was 35 feet per second, the kinetic energy is thus 380 x 10* 
foot-pounds. The train resistance is 900 pounds, giving an 
expenditure of energy of 174 x 10‘ foot-pounds throughout 
the distance of 1,930 feet. Hence the totalenergy ex- 
pended as work is 554 x 10* foot-pounds. 

The area of the dotted current curve in the figure 
represents the total expenditure of energy in the experi- 
ment; this area measured with a planimeter is found to 
represent 963 x 10* foot-pounds. The difference between 
the work done and the observed expenditure of energy, 
amounting to 409 x 10* foot-pounds, is mainly represented 
by the energy lost in heating the resistances. If we 
allow a mechanical efficiency averaging 85 per cent., the 
heat loss amounts to 311 x 10‘ foot-pounds. 

The maximum speed for the calculated curve is 33°5 
feet per second, giving 350 x 10* foot-pounds of kinetic 
energy; the energy required to overcome the train 
resistance is 174x10* foot-pounds, giving a total of 
524 x 10‘ foot-pounds of work done. Assuming an average 
efficiency of 85 per cent. we get a total torque loss of 
92x 10* foot-pounds. We have already seen how to 
estimate the heat loss, and know that it is represented, 
within a small error, by the area of the current curve 
above the line oa in the figure; this area is 67 x 10* 
foot-pounds, hence the total energy required, as ob- 
tained by calculation, is 683% 10‘ foot-pounds, as 
compared with 963x10* obtained with the existing 
motors. The area of the calculated current curve in 
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Fig. 63 gives 675 x 10‘ foot-pounds, or about 3 per cent. 
less than that estimated. These results are represented 
below in tabular form. 


Total energy required 


: From test Calculated 

For acceleration ‘ - 38010! 350 x 10! 
For train resistance . . 174x10! 174 x 10! 
For torque losses ; » 98x10! 92 x 10# 
For C?R loss .. e . “SIE 1Os 67 x 10¢ 
Total . : . 963 x 10! 683 x 10! 


The difference in the energy expended is almost wholly 
accounted for by the difference in the heat loss.. The 
existing motors require 40 per cent. more energy to 
operate the train under the given conditions than those 
whose induction curves have been calculated, and the 
maximum current from the line is 28 per cent., and the 
maximum current per motor 48 per cent. higher than 
appears necessary. 

The force factor required to start is, by calculation, 
257 x 72 or 18°5 kilodynes. If a hyperbola be drawn in 
Fig. 61 having MC=18°5 kd., it will cut curve A at 
c=257, and curve B at c= 385 amperes. We thus see 
why the existing motors have to take nearly 50 per cent. 
more current to start than is necessary. 

We have supposed that the limit of weight fixes the 
maximum induction factor at 72, for 257 amperes. The 
motors in use have a maximum induction factor of 48. 
For this value of M the best economy is obtained when 
v=9-75, the induction curve is then straight. Suppose 
that the consideration of clearance limits the value of v to 
4°78, the induction curve must then be of the form C in 
Fig. 61, whose vertical ordinates bear to those of curve 
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A the ratio of 4°78 to 3:18. The expenditure of energy 
will then be the same as for the motors with induction 
curve A. 

The economy of working may be expressed in 
terms of the energy required to move the given weight 
through the given distance. This may be stated in terms 
of watt-hours per ton mile. Thus in the previous 
example, the trains can be worked at the required speed 
with an expenditure of 60°5 watt-hours per ton mile; the 
distance, of course, includes that in which the brakes are 
on. The actual energy expenditure is 85°5 watt-hours 
per ton mile. 

The results of our investigation may be summed up as 
follows :—There are three forms of expenditure of energy 
involved in carrying a train of given weight through a 
given distance ina given time. (1) The work done in 
overcoming train resistance. This depends on the 
distance, and can only be reduced by increasing the 
mechanical efficiency of the motors. (2) The work done 
in producing kinetic energy. ‘This increases as the 
square of the final speed. Equation 103 gives us the 
least possible final speed for the given conditions, and 
thus the least possible expenditure of energy in accelerat- 
ing. (3) The energy expended in heat, Hquation 111 


shows that this increases as the square of ns Equation 
Vv Y ri 


103 gives us the least possible value of Bb if M is to be 


constant. If, however, series winding is used, the heat 
loss may be reduced to any desired extent by increasing 
M, but at the expense of an increase in the weight of the — 
motor. 
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CHAPTER XII 


ARMATURE REACTION 


THE magnetisation curves of a dynamo can be found by 
substituting for the ordinary brushes a pair of thin steel 
brushes insulated from one another and touching the 
commutator at a small angular distance apart. If these 
brushes are connected to the terminals of a voltmeter, and 
the armature rotated at a uniform speed when the magnets 
are excited, the reading on the voltmeter will measure 
the rate at which the conductors on the armature, included 
between the two exploring brushes, are cutting lines of » 
force. If the brush holder is moved round the commu- 
tator, the voltmeter reading will vary with the intensity of 
the magnetisation measured across the surface in which 
the conductors on the armature are moving. 

If the readings observed are plotted vertically on a 
line along which distances represent successive positions 
of the exploring brushes, we shall obtain a curve whose 
ordinates represent the intensity of magnetisation round 
the armature. The curve in Fig. 64 marked ‘ magnets 
only’ is such a curve. The magnetisation is nothing 
at points a and b, and is uniform under the poles, the 
sign of the curve being different under adjacent poles. 
The actual values of the voltmeter readings will depend 
upon the angular width of the exploring brushes; hence 
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while this method gives us the form of the magneti- 
sation curve, we must make a separate experiment to find 
its area in terms of lines of force. 


The area of each polar portion of this curve represents 


N, the total useful lines of force per pole, passing through 
the armature. If we observe the speed and the total 
induced tension between a and b as measured in the usual 
way, we can find N from Equation 8. : 

The only variable in the expression for the induction 
factor is the term N, and this is represented by the 
area of the magnetisation curve; it follows that any 
change in the area of this curve involves a change in the 
value of the induction factor. We shall now discuss the 
influences tending to alter the area of this curve. 

The intensity of magnetisation at any point i produced 
by a wire say at /,in Fig. 64, can be found by considering 
the lines of force in the magnetic circuit passing through 
h, due to i amperes at /&. The lines of force passing 
through one square centimetre at / will circulate in some 
path round i, the form of which need not concern us if we 
assume that the greater part of its reluctance consists 
of the air gap which is crossed twice; if for the present 
we neglect all other reluctance but this, we can write 
down the lines per square centimetre at / thus : 


_ where 6 is the width of the gap in centimetres, and 7 is 
_ the number of amperes in the wire at k. ? 

‘This equation shows that the intensity due to 7 amperes 
at the point / is uniform between / and the tip of the 
pole, that the intensity on one side of the wire is equal but 
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of opposite sign to that on the other side, and that it is 
independent of the position of the wire under the pole. 

We can now pass from the case of a single wire to that 
of a number of wires placed side by side on the surface of 
the armature. Consider first the wire at the point k lying 
under the pole A. Suppose that the dynamo is acting asa 
motor and that the current in this wire is coming towards 
us, the intensity of magnetisation at each point-along the 
gap due to the current 7 flowing in the wire at & is then 
given by Equation 112. Now all the conductors lying to 
the right of h will produce an effect at h of the same sign 
and amount as the wire at k. Hence if there are s, con- 
ductors between h/ and the right-hand pole-tip, the intensity 
of magnetisation produced at / by all these conductors will 
be given by 


where 7 is the current in each conductor. 

The conductors lying to the left of h, between h and 
the left-hand pole-tip, will produce an effect at h of 
opposite sign to those on the right of h, the intensity being 
given by simply changing s, to s, in Equation 112, where 
s, is the number of conductors lying between h and the 
left-hand pole-tip. The resultant intensity at h is the 
difference between these two intensities, and may be 
written 


where s, is the number of conductors lying between h and 
the centre of the pole. 
This equation shows that the intensity due to the 


i i te 


_— ————————— 
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current in the armature is nothing when s,=o, ie. at the 
centre of the pole, and increases to a maximum at the tip 
of the pole. If we denote as before by A the number of 
conductors counted round the surface of the armature, and 
by ¢ the angular breadth of the pole-piece subtended at 


the centre of the armature, we can put ae for 2s,, so that 


360 
the intensity at either pole-tip will then be given by 
_ 1 tA¢d 
p= Brg gS ttteeeeeeese (115) 


This is the expression for the intensity of magnetisa- 
tion in lines per square centimetre under the pole-tips 
produced by a current of 7 amperes flowing in each of the 
A conductors round the armature; if the machine has two 
poles the current from the line will be 27; 6 is the width 
of the air gap from iron to iron measured in centimetres. 

The curve of magnetisation due to the armature can be 
drawn by calculating the value of H under the tip by 
Equation 115, and then drawing a straight line as that 
in Fig. 64, marked ‘armature only,’ through the centre of 
the pole. We shall call the two curves thus found the 
curves of magnet and armature magnetisation. 

For points along the surface of the armature outside 
the pole the magnetisation due to the armature will 
diminish rapidly on account of the increased reluctance of 
the magnetic circuit. The intensity at each point may be 
found by changing 26 in Equation 115 into 6+, where 
w is the distance between any point and the tip of the 
pole ; if'a is the distance between the tips of two adjacent 
poles, the intensity at a point midway between them is 
twice that due to the action of the wires under one pole 
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only, so that the intensity at this point may be expressed — 


by : 
sek iAd 
Ay=7739 . 5 a eseccccsscve( LLG), ; 
+5 


We are thus able to complete the curve of armature 
magnetisation, and find that it cuts the axis at points 
on the armature at the centre of each pole, and that it 
rises to a maximum at the tips of the poles, and bends 
down again to a minimum, but does not cut the awis, at 
points midway between the tips of the poles. 

Figs. 64 and 65 show the curves of armature magnetisa- 
tion for a motor and for a generator. In each case the 
motion is in the same direction, also the induced tension 
and the magnetisation due to the magnets. The only 
difference is in the direction of the current in the armature ; 
this depends upon whether the tension impressed on the 
terminals of the armature is greater or less than the 
induced tension. 

The student should reason out for himself the signs of 
each curve of magnetisation in these figures. The 
direction of the current in the wires is shown by dots and 
crosses, the dots representing currents coming towards us, 
and the crosses representing currents going from us. 
Looking at the pole A across the air gap, the lines of force 
will go from us; this is shown as positive by the uniform 
curve above the axis. In the next pole this direction 
is reversed, the magnetisation at b being nothing ; b anda 
will be midway between the pole-tips if, as we here 
suppose it to be, the field is symmetrical. 

If we assume the direction of motion, we are able to 
determine the direction of the induced tension, which will 
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be the same in both motor and generator. This direction 
we can find by an application of Fleming’s rule ; pointing 
the first finger of the right hand in the direction of the 
lines of force ; the thumb in the direction of motion; the 
second finger gives the direction of the induced tension, 
though not necessarily of the current; now if the tension 
impressed on the dynamo terminals is greater than the 
induced tension, the current will flow against this tension, 
that is towards us, as shown by the dots in the conductors, 
under pole A in Fig. 64 and in the reverse direction 
under pole B. 

Knowing the direction of the current in the armature, 
we see that the lines of force caused by this current must 
flow in a counter-clock-wise direction under pole A for the 
motor, and must, therefore, be humped up at the back of 
the pole; this gives us the proper sign for the curve of 
armature reaction, positive behind and negative in front of 
each pole. 

If the tension impressed on the terminals of the 
dynamo is less than the induced tension, as in the case 
of a generator, then the current will flow in the direction 
of the induced tension, or from us, as shown by the crosses 


in the wire in Fig. 65 under pole A, and in the reverse - 


direction in the wires under pole B. 

When the dynamo is acting either as motor or generator 
the magnetising effect of the armature is superposed upon 
that due to the magnets. If the resultant effect can be ob- 
tained by adding the ordinates of the armature curve to that 
of the magnet curve when of the same sign, and subtract- 
ing them when of different sign, we shall obtain curves like 
those in Figs. 64 and 65 marked ‘ armature and magnets,’ 
whose areas would be equal to those due to the magnets 
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only. We should in fact be simply taking away a certain 
number of lines of force from one part of the pole and 
adding them to another. 

We have already seen that the value of the induction 
factor is unaltered so long as the area of the magnetisation 
curve remains unchanged; hence if the assumption made 
above is correct, we ought to find that the torque for 
a given current in the magnets increases in direct propor- 
tion to the current in the armature. We know, however, 
that this is not true, but that the torque observed 
generally decreases as the current in the armature in- 
creases. ‘The explanation of this is that the magnetisa- 
tion curve is not distorted symmetrically, but is reduced 
at one pole-tip by a greater amount than it is increased 
at the other. 

We have here in fact two magnetising forces, the one 
that of the ampere-turns on the magnets; the other that 
of the ampere-turns on the armature. These both act 
upon a magnetic circuit common to the magnets and the 
armature. We assumed that we might neglect all the 
reluctance of this common portion except that of the air 
gap, whereas strictly the magnetisation produced by 
adding the two magnetising forces in the common circuit 
ought to be found in the usual way for a magnetic circuit 
consisting partly of air and partly of iron. ‘The result will 
depend upon the degree of saturation of the iron in the 
neighbourhood of the pole-tips. 

The pole-tip under which the effects are added will be 
the one where the loss of area takes place, especially if the 
pole is tapered and extended, while the result under 
the other tip may generally be obtained by simply sub- 
tracting the magnetising forces, 
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Fig. 66 gives the general dimensions of a railway motor 
with a slotted armature, designed to carry 24 amperes at 
full load. 

The outside diameter of the armature is 16’’, the inside 
diameter is 10’, the length of the armature 103”. The 
armature has 60 slots, each 5/8’ deep and 13/32" across ; 
the teeth are 14/32” across. The single gap from iron to 
iron is*9/64’’, the bore of the poles is 16” and 9/32’’; the 
angular breadths of the poles are 9’’ and 5/8’ and 8” and 
3/4’ respectively, and the length parallel to the shaft 113’’. 

The armature is ring-wound; there are 120 com- 
mutator bars, 6 turns per bar; hence A=720. Lach turn 
consists of two wires, No. 16 Band S., wires in parallel, 
thus making 12 wires per bar; the wires of two bars are 
placed in one slot, giving 24 wires per slot. ‘The armature 
is series-connected with two brushes, giving p=2. The 
resistance of the armature with carbon brushes is 1:08 
ohms when hot. 

The two magnets have 810 turns each, and these are 
connected three in parallel, 270 in series, so that the 
current per wire in the magnets is one-third of the main 
current. The resistance of the magnet winding thus 
connected is 0°69 ohm, making the whole resistance 
of the motor with magnets and armature in series 1°77 
ohms. 

Figs. 67, 68, and 69 give the results of experiments 
made in the Electrical Engineering Laboratory of McGill 
University to ascertain the amount of the 
armature reaction in this motor. 

The magnets were first excited with 4 amperes per 
turn, and the armature rotated by means of a belt 
on a pulley keyed to the shaft, but no current allowed 
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to pass in the armature. The magnetisation curve was 
then obtained by using exploring brushes in the way 
already described. As the armature is series-connected 
with two brushes the exploring brushes could be passed 
freely round the surface of the commutator crossing 
the positions virtually, though not actually, occupied 
by a brush. In the figures, A and B represent the 
positions thus virtually occupied by brushes ; when brush 
A or brush B is mentioned we shall refer to the brush 
diametrically opposite to the positions A and B. 

The magnet current was then broken and a current of 
12 amperes passed through the armature ; the armature 
was rotated as before, and the curve of armature reaction 
obtained. The same currents were then passed in magnets 
and armature at the same time, the armature was rotated 
as a generator in the direction shown by the arrows, and 
the resultant curve obtained. Hach of these experiments 
was repeated with the full load of 24 amperes, and with 
36 amperes, half overload. 

The width of the brushes is given by the fact that they 
cover two commutator bars and two insulations, or an 
angular breadth of six degrees. Fig. 66 shows that they 
were not well set, and this is borne out by the form of the 
magnetisation curves. In all cases when the magneti- 
sation due to the magnets only was being observed, the 
brushes were removed from their holders. 

There was no sparking at all in any of the 12 ampere 
experiments, although there was a field under both the 
brushes of the wrong sign for commutating, particularly 
under brush B, where the field due to the magnets is also 
of the wrong sign. 

With the full load of 24 amperes, there was no spark- 
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ing with magnets only, and none with armature only, 
although under brush B the field is considerable, and of 
the wrong sign for commutation. Using Equation 116 
we can calculate the intensity of this field. We know 
that A is 720, 7 is 12, @ is 68°, taking the larger of 
the two poles, 6 is 0°358, and a is 9°0 cm. Hence, H is 
850 lines per square cm.; this is the calculated strength 
of the field under the brush due to 24 amperes in the 
armature only. The maximum ordinate of the magnet 
curve in Fig. 68 represents 5,000 lines per square cm.; 
using this scale, we see from the diagram that the mean 
ordinate actually found by experiment under the brush, 
with 24 amperes in the armature only, was 770, calcula- 
tion giving 850. 

The calculated value of the intensity of the field due 
to the armature under the tips of the tapered pole, is 
2,850 from Equation 115, while the intensity observed, 
taking the mean of the two, was 2,250. The difference 
here is probably due to the tapering of the pole-tips. 
Taking the square pole, with an angular width of 62° we 
find that the calculated value for the armature reaction 
under the tips is 2,600, while the observed valu 
is 2,500. : 

Fig. 68 gives the results of experiments with 50 per 
cent. overload, namely with 36 amperes in the magnets 
and in the armature. There was no sparking when the. 
magnets only were excited. With the current in the 
armature only there was a slight sparking under brush B, 
none under brush A. With current in both magnets and 
armature, brush B sparked badly, but there was no spark- 
ing under A. 

We see here clearly the effect of the saturation of the 
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tapered pole-tips. Under the tapered pole, where the two 
fields are added, the intensity of magnetisation due to the 
magnets is hardly increased at all by the superposition of 
the armature field, at the same time the field under 
the pole where the effects are subtracted is reduced by 
the full amount of the armature magnetisation. Hence 
the area of the resultant curve is considerably less 
than that due to the magnets only, and the induction 
factor with 36 amperes in the magnets is therefore 
reduced by making this current also pass through the 
armature. 

The mean value of the field under the square pole with 
36 amperes in the armature is 5,900 lines per square cm. 
The calculated value of the armature reaction under the 
tip is 3,900, the mean of the values actually observed at 
the two tips is 3,750. 

The intensity of the field under the brush due to the 
armature is 1,100 by Equation 116; experiment shows 
it to be actually rather over 1,300. The unsymmetrical 
position of the brushes, and the fact of one pole-tip being 
square and the other tapered would account for some 
discrepancy between the calculated and observed values, 
bearing in mind the assumptions that were made in 
arriving at the equations used. 

Experiments were made with this dynamo to find by 
actual measurement the values of the induction factor for 
different currents in the magnets and armature. 

The machine was driven as a generator bya belt as before; 
the first experiment consisted in passing a current through 
the magnets only, and observing the volts at the brushes 
at a fixed speed. The results obtained are plotted as a 
curve in Fig. 70. Horizontal ordinates give current in the 
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magnets, the sum of three turns in parallel ; vertical ordi- 
nates giving values of the induction factor. | 
The second experiment consisted in passing the same 
current in the armature as in the magnets, running the 
machine at a fixed speed as a generator, and observing the 
volts at the brushes. The resistance was taken when the 
machine was hot, the heat-drop allowed for, and the 
values of the induction factor deduced and plotted. The 
following table shows the alteration in the value of the 
induction factor as actually observed in the speed test, and 
as calculated from the area of the magnetisation curves. 


| M M Armature unloaded Armature loaded 
| Armature ——_—- ———-} —— ———— 
| Armature j | 
re pei unloaded | joaded from From | From From From 
from speed | speed test speed area of speed area of 
test curves test curves 


Per'cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. 


12 3r3 31-2 100 100 100 100 
24 51-4 493 165 175 158 171 
36 60°6 560 | 195 220 180 182 


In comparing the results of the speed test with those 
obtained by mechanically integrating the areas, we must 
remember that the voltmeter placed at the main brushes 
to read the terminal tension practically integrates the 
areas of the magnetisation curves lying under all the four 
poles, taking account of the way in which these curves cut 
the axis; whereas in Figs. 67, 68 and 69 we have only 
two out of four areas, and cannot assume that the other 
two are the same as those we have determined experi- 
mentally. 

Let us suppose that. the railway motor illustrated in 
Fig. 66 has to give a total horizontal pull of 500 pounds 
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when running a tramcar at 11 miles an hour, on a line 
having a tension of 500 volts, the gear ratio being 4°78, 
and the wheel diameter 33’. From Equation 21 we 
find that the induction factor has to be 51°3, and that 
the current when running at full speed will be 24 am- 
peres. We have to determine the number of 
surface conductors so that at full load the magnetisa- 
tion under the tip of the pole due to the armature re- 
action is not greater than 0°52 of that due to the magnets, 
or 1 


Since the armature is series-connected, the current per 
conductor is 12 amperes; taking the larger pole of the 
two, we find ¢ to be 68°, while 6 is 0°358 cm. Inserting 


these values in our equation we find that = = 0°182. 


g 


If = is greater than 0-132, the reaction will be too 


great ; if it is smaller, the reaction will be less than the 
amount allowed. 

Now since M=pAN10° and p=2, we see that 
Aeon x 108. The area of the large pole is 714 square 
cm:; hence N=714H,, and we may write AH, =36 x 10°. 

Now A must be a multiple of the number of bars on 


the commutator, so that 
If A=4 x 120=480, H,=7,500, and eat = 0-064. 


a, 

If A=6 x 120=720, H,=5,000, and f—=0'144, 
g 

If A=8 x 120=960, H,=3,750, and 4 0-956, 


H, 
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We see that the smaller the ratio 2 the greater is 


g 
H,, and consequently the greater is the winding required 


on the magnets. We must then make H, as small as 


possible, consistent with having the ratio as nearly as 


g 
possible equal to 0°132. We may then take A720, so 
that H,=5,000, H,=2,600, and the useful lines per pole, 
LN, is 3°56 x 10°. 

The conditions under which motors have to work 
generally demand that the brushes shall be set once for 
all, and operate sparklessly when the armature is running 
in either direction. The brushes must therefore be placed 
at the points where the magnetisation due to the magnets 
is nothing. It follows from this that the magnetisation 
at the centre of the brush is at all times simply that due 
to the armature reaction. 

Now in order to commutate sparklessly, each coil 
as it comes under the brush, and is there short-circuited, 
ought to find itself in a magnetic field of such a sign as will 
tend to check the current flowing in it. In the case of a 
motor, the current flowing in any coil is flowing there in op- 
position to the tension induced in the coil, i.e. the induced 
tension tends to check the current. Hence the proper 
sign in which to commutate a coil in a motor armature is 
that of the magnetic field in the gap through which the 
coil has just been passing. 

A reference to Fig. 64 will show that the sign of the 
armature magnetisation under the brush in a motor is the 
same as that due to the magnets in the gap ahead .of the 
brush, and is consequently always of the wrong sign ‘for 
commutation. It is clear, then, that sparkless commuta- 
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tion has to be accomplished in spite of the fact that ‘the 
brush is always in a magnetic field of the wrong sign. 

The fact that sparkless commutation can be obtained 
under these conditions must be attributed to the little 
understood action of the carbon brush, which is now almost 
universally used in motors. There are, however, limits to 
the practical use of this form of brush, but those limits 
must be determined by what is going on under the brush 
itself, and not by the magnetic condition under the pole- 
tip, where in practice the brushes are never placed. 

Equation 115 gives us the value of the intensity of 
magnetisation under the pole-tip, and it is a common rule 
of design to allow such an armature load as will make this 
intensify half of that due to the magnets; the effect of 
this would be to reduce the intensity under the tip behind 
the brush in a motor to one half of what it would be if 
there were no current in the armature. (See a paper by 
Mr. W. B. Esson in the ‘Journal of the Institution 4) 
Electrical Engineers,’ Vol. XX.) 

Equation 116, however, tells us that the intensity of 
magnetisation under the Liresh does not depend simply 
upon the width of the gap, but upon the distance between 
adjacent pole-tips, and that we can diminish it by increasing 
a without altering 6. | 

‘By combining Equations 115 and 116, we find that 
H,, the magnetisation under the brush, can be expressed 
in terms of H,, that under the pole-tip due to the reaction 
of the armature, in the form :— 


where p is the ratio of a, the space between the Be to ° 
the width of gap. 
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Suppose that the magnetisation in the gap due 
to the magnets is 6,000 lines per square centimetre, 
a=9-0 cm., 8=0°3 em. Let the armature be designed to 
carry such a load that the magnetisation at the pole-tip 
due to reaction, given by Equation 115, is half that due 
to the magnets, i.e. 3,000; the magnetisation under the 
brush as given by Equation 116 will be 750. This will 
be of the wrong sign for commutating, and sparkless 
commutation will not be assisted, but, on the contrary, will 
be hindered by this magnetisation. 

Suppose that the dynamo works satisfactorily under 
these conditions owing to the use of carbon brushes. If 
now we had to make the armature carry twice 
the former load, we should have to double the width of 
the gap to obtain a reaction at the pole-tip, as before, of 
an intensity half that due to the magnets, supposing the 
latter to remain unaltered. The magnetisation under the 
brush would, however, be much increased, in fact, very 
nearly doubled, the actual value being 1,410. 

Instead of doubling the width of the gap we might 
increase the value of a, so as to have the same magnetisa- 
tion under the brush with twice the armature load, 6 
being unaltered ; to do this we should have to rather more 
than double the space between the pole-tips, the new value 
a being 18°6 cm. It is true that the effect of the magnets 
at the tip behind the brush would be reduced to nothing, 
but this would not affect the sparking conditions, since the 

-magnetisation under the brush remains the same as before. 
The value of a may be increased by cutting the pole pieces 
at the tips without altering their relative positions, and 
in fact anything tending to increase the magnetic reluc- 
tance between the point where the brush is placed and 
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the tip of the pole, will diminish the intensity at the brush 
and thus assist commutation. 

It is important that the point where the magnetisation 
due to the magnets is nothing should not shift when the 
load increases. Any dissimilarity in the form of adjacent 
pole-tips, such as a straight radial face on one and a 
tapered horn on the other—as in Fig. 66—will cause this 
point to shift with the load, owing to the unequal saturation 
of the pole-tips, and this will cause the brushes to spark at 
a load that might be carried easily if the magnetic field 
were symmetrical. 

A motor with fixed brushes is always running with too 
much forward lead, hence a current will flow in the coil 
that is being short-circuited under the brush. This 
current will be of the same sign as that which has to be 
commutated, and the amount of the current may be very 
large. There will then be a certain number of surface 
conductors, corresponding to the coils that are being 
short-circuited, carrying currents considerably greater than 
the rest of the conductors ; these currents will give rise to 
circular magnetic fields of their own, especially if the con- 
ductors carrying them are imbedded in slots, and will 
distort the curve of magnetisation under the brushes. The 
curves given in Figs. 67, 68 and 69 show the hump in the 
magnetisation curves under the brushes due to this 
action. 

From what has been said it would appear possible to 
reduce the amount of the magnetisation due to the magnets 
when running with full armature current, without in- 
creasing the tendency to spark. This is, in fact, the case, 
provided the magnetisation due to the magnets is perfectly 
symmetrical. The reason why a weakening of the magnets 


a 
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is supposed to increase the liability to spark is because 
such weakening usually takes place in some way tending 
to disturb the symmetry of the field, as, for instance, when 
a portion of. the winding on one magnet is short-circuited. 
If a well-designed motor is driven at full speed by some 
external means, there should be no sparking when the 
magnets are cut out and the armature is carrying its 
maximum current. On the other hand, the magnetisa- 
tion due to the magnets is often so unevenly distributed 
that sparking is actually produced when the magnets 
are excited, although the brushes may run sparklessly 
with no current in the magnets and full current in the 
armature. . 

When a coil as ab in Fig. 71 has its segments equally 
covered by the brush, the resistance in the two circuits acf 
and bdf will be equal, and if the currents flow according 
to Ohm’s law, equal portions of the main current pass 
through each segment, and there is no current in the 
coil itself, so that when the coil is half-way across the 
brush the current in the coil is reduced to nothing. As 
the coil moves, the current in bd increases, and that 
in ac decreases, until when segment 1 is about to leave 
the brush, the whole of the main current is flowing 
down bd, and commutation will be effected without 
sparking. 

In practice, however, there is a tendency of the 
current in the coil to persist in flowing, and this ten- 
dency is directly proportional to the rate at which the cur- 
rent is changing in the coil. Now if the current is changing 
at the rate we want it to change, that is, if it is completely 
reversed during the time that the coil is under the brush, 
which is the condition of sparkless commutation, then we 
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can say at once what is the amount of this tendency to 
persist in flowing. 
The current will not vary in the way we require unless 


we can neutralise the tendency to persist ; we have then - 


a measure of the necessary ae action, since it 


50 ; 
»>—> Coil 


“e 
i. co E a 7 


Brush 


100 


y 
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must exactly balance the tendency to persist. If we 
apply this neutralising action we can come back to the 
original case, when we supposed there was no tendency to 
persist, and we shall then obtain the desired sparkless 
commutation. 

The tendency of a current to persist in flowing in a 


rl 
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circuit is called the tension due to self-induction. If 
= is the rate at which the current is changing, the tension 
opposing the change, which is the measure of the tendency 
to persist, can be written: 


o= E10 palteresMinees ss (118). 


where dc is measured in amperes, and J, is a constant 
called the co-efficient. of self-induction, here measured in 
henries, the practical unit of self-induction. 

If S is the number of turns in the coil, and p the 
permeance of the magnetic circuit surrounding the coil, 
measured in centimetres, L=4aS?p. Further, if 0 is the 


‘angular width of the brush minus that of one insulation, 


and if the armature is rotating at n revolutions per second, 
we have ola 

dt 6 
from +i to —i during the time in which the forward tip 
of any one segment moves through an angular distance of 
@ degrees. 

We can balance the tension due to self-induction by 
causing the coil to pass at the same time in a magnetic 
field giving rise to an induced tension in the coil of 
equal amount but of opposite sign. If // is the intensity of 
this field per square centimetre, the lines cut by the coil 
during the time of commutation will be £ ee 
the length of the armature parallel to the shaft and d its 
diameter in centimetres. These lines are cut in time 
360 


—— n seconds, hence the induced tension is 7d HIn10~* volts. 


0 


, since the current has to be changed 


, where / is 
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Equating this to the tension due to self-induction, we 
have 


This equation gives us a measure of the tendency to 
spark, and will serve as a guide when, as with carbon 
brushes, there are other influences affecting sparkless 
commutation besides that of the magnetic field in which 
the brush is placed. 

We see that the tendency to spark increases directly as 
the square of the number of turns per coil, as the current 
per wire, and as the permeance of the magnetic circuit 
surrounding the coil;. it also varies inversely as the 
angular width of the brush, as the diameter, and as the 
length of the armature. It is evident that in a slotted 
armature the tendency to spark will be much greater than 
in a surface-wound armature. 


PROBLEMS 


1. A four-pole dynamo has to be designed with an induc- 
tion factor equal to 8. The armature is connected in series, 
with 480 surface conductors. Find the useful lines per pole. 

: 0°83 x 10°, 
2. A bipolar dynamo has 4°2 x 10° useful lines per pole, 
and 220 surface conductors. Find the torque for a current 
of 75 amperes. 980. 

3. A bipolar dynamo has 300 surface conductors. The 
torque for 54 amperes, as measured by the method described 
on p. 8, is 846 inch-pounds, including that due to friction 
and hysteresis, which amounts to 78 inch-pounds. Find the 
useful lines per pole. 3°36 x 10°. 

4, A direct connected generator is running at 400 r.p.m. 
when the terminal tension on open circuit is 250 volts. 
Find the torque on the shaft for 500 amperes in the 
armature. 26,400. 

5. A four-pole railway generator has its armature con- 
nected in parallel with 440 surface conductors. The internal 
resistance is 0°04 ohm. When running at 450 r.p.m. the 
output is 600 amperes at 553 terminal volts. Find the 
number of useful lines per pole. L6: :16%, 

6. A ten-pole railway generator has its armature con- 
nected in parallel with 1,440 surface conductors, and is to 
deliver 1,500 amperes at 550 terminal volts when running at 
80 r.p.m. Find the number of useful lines per pole, (1) con- 
sidering the internal resistance, which is 0:012 ohm, (2) 
neglecting the resistance. 29°6 x 10° and 28'7 x 108, 
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7. A dynamo gives 900 terminal volts on open circuit at 
850 r.p.m. Find the maximum possible speed when placed 
as a motor on a 300-volt circuit with the same magnet 
strength as before. 284 r.p.m. 

8. A motor with an internal resistance of 0°03 ohm is 
connected to a 100-volt circuit. Find the speed when there 
is a load of 5,400 inch-pounds on the shaft. 924 r.p.m. 

9. What is the maximum possible horse-power of a motor 
with an internal resistance of 0°8 ohm when running on a 
100-volt cireuit ? 4-2. 

10. Find the induction factor of a motor that will run at 
480 r.p.m. on a tension of 500 volts, and give a torque of 
8,280 inch-pounds. ‘The internal resistance is 0°8 ohm. 

58°5. 

11. Find the induction factor of a motor that will give 12 
horse-power at.1,500 r.p.m. on a tension of 100 volts. The 
resistance is 0-1 ohm. 36. 

12. A four-pole street railway motor has a series-con- 
nected armature with 624 surface conductors and a resistance 
of 1:2 ohm. Find the number of useful lines per pole 
required to run at 800 r.p.m. with 1,200 inch-pounds of 
torque on a 500-volt line. 2°83 x 10°. 

13. Check the results of Problems 11 and 12 by showing 
that the line-watts is equal to the sum of the heat-watts and 
the mechanical watts. 

14. A main shaft has to run at 240 r.p.m. with a load of 
4,600 inch-pounds, and is driven by a motor with a 10-inch 
pulley belted to a 48-inch pulley. The friction of the motor, 
&e., amounts to 500 inch-pounds on the motor shaft. The 
tension of the line is 150 volts, and the resistance of the 
motor 0°07 ohm. Find the induction factor. 7°28. 

15. Cheek the result of Problem 14 for input and output 
of energy. 

16. A four-pole motor which has its armature con- 
nected in series and 480 surface conductors, raises an un- 
balanced lift weighing 1,500 lbs. at 240 f.pm. The rope 
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drum has a diameter of 48 inches. The velocity ratio is 70. 
The tension of the line is 125 volts. The internal resistance 
of the motor is 0:1 ohm. Find the number of useful lines 
per pole. 0°55 x 10°. 
17. A motor has to raise a weight of 1,500 lbs. at 200 
f.p.m. The frictional torque is 430 inch-pounds on the motor 
shaft. The rope drum is 36 inches in diameter. The velocity 
ratio is 75. The tension is 125 volts, and the resistance of 
the motor 0°05 ohm. Find M. 4°47, 
18. A tramear has to be driven at 13 miles an hour by 
two four-pole motors connected in parallel on a 500-volt 
line. The armatures are series-connected with 960 surface 
conductors. The total tractive effort per motor at full speed 
is to be 800 lbs. The resistance is 1°3 ohm per motor. The 
wheels have a diameter of 83 inches. ‘The velocity ratio 
is 4:78. Find the area of each polar surface in square centi- 
metres if the magnetisation in the gap is fixed at 5,000 lines 
per square centimetre. 435 sq. em. 
19. A gearless motor has to exert a total tractive effort of 
800 lbs. when running at 12 miles an hour on 33-inch wheels. 
The tension of the line is 500 volts, and the resistance of the 
motor 1°5 ohm. Find the induction factor of the motor. 
214. 
20. Find the current taken by the motor in Problem 19. 
If gearing with v =4 is introduced, without altering any 
other conditions, what is the current ? 
43°7 amperes in both cases. 
21. A tramcar is equipped with two motors, each 
having M = 60 and R=1' ohm. If H = 500 volts, 
v = 4'8, and d = 33 inches, find the speed in miles an hour 
(1) in parallel, (2) in series, when the total load per motor is 
700 lbs. horizontally. 9°4 and 4°2. 
22. A motor car weighing 60,000 lbs. is driven by two 
gearless motors, connected in parallel, at 16 miles an hour 
on a level. The tension of the line is 500 volts, and the 
motors take 20 amperes each. The resistance of each motor 


U 
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is 1‘0ohm. ‘The driving wheels are 83 inches in diameter. 
If the frictional resistances remain the same, find the speed 
up a grade of 1 in 20. 12°7 miles an hour. 
23. A car weighing 30,000 lbs. is driven by two geared 
motors designed to run in parallel at 15 miles an hour on 
a level when the frictional resistance is 600 lbs. per motor. 
If H = 500 volts, v = 4:78, d = 38 inches, and # = 1°5 ohm 
per motor, find the steepest grade the car can ascend with 
the motors in parallel. 12°4 per cent. 
24. A motor car weighing 20,000 lbs. is driven by two 
geared motors, connected in parallel, at 13 miles an hour on 
a level when the total horizontal pull is 800 lbs. per motor, 
the tension of the line being 500 volts. If the load is in- 
creased by that due to a grade of 1 in 10, find the speed 
when the motors are connected (1) in parallel, (2) in series. 
ft = 1:3 ohm per motor, d = 33 inches, v = 4°78, 
10°7 and 3:3. 
25. A motor car weighing 40,000 lbs. has to be driven by 
two bipolar motors at 12 miles an hour up a grade of 1 in 15. 
The frictional resistances amount to 10 lbs. per 1,000, in- 
cluding the motor losses. # = 500 volts, # = 1:0 ohm per 
motor,v = 5. The poles each have a gap area of 967 square 
centimetres. Find the magnetisation in the gap if the number 
of surface conductors is 520. 8,000 per sq. cm. 
26. Two shunt-wound motors are mechanically coupled 
and connected in parallel on a 500-volt line. If their in- 
duction factors are 71 and 70, and the resistance of each is 
0°4. ohm, find the total mechanical horse-power when one 
motor is doing all the work. 1}; 
27. Two shunt-wound motors are mechanically coupled 
and counected in parallel on a tension of 140 volts. One 
motor has an induction factor of 7°5, and a resistance of 0°3 
ohm; the other has an induction factor of 8°7, and a 
resistance of 0°5 ohm. Find the total torque on the shaft 
when the motors are working at the same rate. 
5,720 inch-pounds. 
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28. A railway generator is being tested by the electrical 
method described on p. 87. The line tension is 550 volts, 
the speed is 400 r.p.m., the generator output is 500 amperes, 
the resistance of the generator is 0°04 ohm, and that of the 
motor 0°03 ohm. If the current from the line is 48 amperes, 
and the torque losses are equal in the two machines, find the 
torque loss in the generator. 782 inch-pounds. 

29. A motor is tested by Hopkinson’s method. The 
total mechanical output is 45 horse-power when running 
at 900 r.p.m. on a tension of 125 volts. The resistance of 
the motor and of the generator used in the test are both 
equal to 0°015 ohm. The torque input measured on the 
belt is 600 inch-pounds. What is the torque loss in the 
motor ? : 191 inch-pounds. 

30. A generator is being tested by the method described 
on p. 87. The terminal tension is 250 volts, the current 
output 800 amperes, and the current from the line 92 am- 
peres. ‘The resistance of each armature is 0°0058 ohm. If 
the power used in magnetising the magnets of the generator 
is 5:2 k.w., find its total efficiency. 92°5 per cent. 

31. A railway motor is tested by the method described on 
p. 144. The terminal tension on the motor is 500 volts, the 
current 44 amperes, the resistance of the motor magnets and 
armature 0°72 ohm. ‘The generator current is 34 amperes, 
and the resistance of the generator magnets in series with 
the motor circuit 0°43 ohm. Find the efficiency of the 
motor. 83 per cent. 

32. A motor generator runs at 550 r.p.m. on a tension of 
588 volts. The current in the motor is 64 amperes, and that 
in the generator 280 amperes. The motor resistance is 
0°175 ohm. ‘The induction factor of the motor is five times 
that of the generator. Find the total frictional losses in the 
two machines. 705 inch-pounds. 

. 33. A motor has an induction factor equal to 6, an internal 
resistance of 0°08 ohm, and torque losses amounting to 76 
u2 
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inch-pounds. Find the most efficient current and the 
efficiency for that current. 116 amperes and 85 per cent. 
84. The armature of an eight-pole motor contains 646,000 
cubic centimetres of iron. If the hysteresis loss is 8,600 ergs 
per cubic centimetre per cycle, find the current required to 
turn the armature against the hysteresis torque, the induction 
factor being 68. 33°2 amperes. 
35. A train weighing 40 tons is driven by two gearless 
motors designed to run at 20 miles an hour in parallel on a 
tension of 500 volts when the resistance to motion is 495 
inch-pounds of torque per ton. The driving wheels are 
33 inches in diameter. The resistance of the motors is 
03 ohm each. The maximum current per motor is to be 
200 amperes. If the acceleration is uniform up to full speed, 
how many seconds will be spent in covering the first 200 
yards from rest ? Assume J to be constant and the parallel 
method of control. 31°5 seconds. 
36. A train weighing 600 tons is drawn by four gearless 
motors at 10 miles an hour up a grade of 0°7 per cent., the 
frictional resistance being 12 lbs. per ton and the tension of 
the line 500 volts. Find the total current required to start 
up on the grade with an acceleration of 0°5 f.p.s. per second, 
if the motors are connected permanently in series and M is 
constant. 1,845 amperes. 
37. A motor has M = 8:1, R = 2:4 ohms. The armature, 
with an attached fly-wheel, weighs 1,500 lbs., the radius of 
gyration being 9:2 inches. The frictional and other resistance 
to motion amounts to 280 inch-pounds, and is constant. 
The motor is switched on to a line of 100 volts tension and 
left to run. How many revolutions will it make in two 
minutes ? 365. 
38. A motor is running on a line of constant tension with 
a constant load. The speed has to be varied by varying M@ 
with a rheostat in the magnet circuit, which is a shunt on 
the main circuit. Show that the change of speed for any 


———— 
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given change of © decreases as the resistance in the armature 
circuit increases. 

89. A crane has to lift a weight of 5 tons from rest 
through a distance of 22 feet. M is constant, and equal to 
16:4; R=1:3 ohm. The diameter of the rope drum is 
36 inches, and v=65. ‘The friction amounts to 880 inch- 
pounds of torque on the motor shaft. The tension of the 
line is 225 volts. Find the time required to cover the given 
distance if the maximum current is limited to 160 amperes. 

86 seconds. 

40. A weight of 2 tons has to be lifted by a motor 
working on the principle described in p. 157. H = 120 volts, 
R=015 ohm, M=18, v = 95, and d= 24 inches. The 
torque due to friction is 254 inch-pounds on the motor shaft. 
Find the weight of a fly-wheel, of radius of gyration 6 inches, 
that must be placed on the motor shaft, so that on connecting 
the clutch the current drawn shall not exceed 50 amperes. 

181 pounds. 

41. Same data as in Problem 40. Find the weight of the 
fly-wheel, of radius of gyration equal to 6 inches, so that the 
speed shall not fall below that at which the motor runs when 
raising the weight at a uniform speed. 36 lbs. 

42. A crane has to lift a weight of 20 tons through 
15 feet in 85 seconds from rest. H = 500, v = 80, M = 62 
and is constant. The drop at full speed is to be 20 volts. 
The frictional resistances amount to 10 per cent. of the load. 
Find the diameter of the chain drum and the resistance of 
the motor. 25°4 inches and 0:228 ohm. 

43. A motor with an induction factor of 75 and an in- 
ternal resistance of 0°02 ohm is running at full speed on a 
500-volt line, with a torque on the shaft equal to 63,500 inch- 
pounds. A fly-wheel weighing 1°6 ton, with radius of gyra- 
tion 8 feet, is mounted on the motor shaft. If the tension 
of the line drops 10 per cent., find in how many seconds the 
speed will have dropped the same per cent. Neglect the 
moment of inertia of the armature. 4°1 seconds. 
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44. A turret weighing 20 tons, with a radius of gyration 
of 7 feet 6 inches, is rotated by a motor with a gear ratio of 
300, the induction factor being constant and equal to 8, and 
the resistance being 0°2 ohm. The frictional torque is 338 
inch-pounds on the motor shaft. The tension of the line is 
80 volts. What is the shortest time in which the turret can 
be turned through 240 degrees if the maximum current does 
not exceed 40 amperes ? 24°4 seconds. 

45. The bascules of the Tower Bridge each weigh 1,070 
tons, and have a radius of gyration of 40 feet. The are of 
rotation is 82 degrees, and the time 90 seconds. Motion is 
derived from a motor shaft with a velocity ratio of 360. The 
friction may be estimated at 200 inch-pounds of torque per 
ton on the main bearings. The motion can be stopped in 12 
degrees in twenty seconds. Ifthe tension of the line is 100 
volts, and the drop at full speed 4 volts, find the value of M 
and the maximum current, the motor being shunt wound. 

M = 64 and C = 81'4 amperes. 

46. The trains on the Central London Railway weigh 
145 tons, and are each hauled by a locomotive equipped with 
four gearless motors, with driving wheels 42 inches in dia- 
meter. The tension of the line is 500 volts. The frictional 
retardation may be taken at 7°5 lbs. per 1,000. The drop at 
full speed is not to exceed 5 volts, and the mechanical 
efficiency is to average 95 per cent. The motors are started 
two in parallel, and changed over to four in parallel for full 
speed. The time schedule requires that 2,000 feet shall be 
covered in 75 seconds from rest. Find the current and 
induction factor at full speed, and the force factor required to 
start. 

Each motor must have M=136 for 70 amperes, and a 
maximum force factor of 40°8 kilodynes. 
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use of carbon, 280, 286 
motors with fixed, 279 
equation for magnetisation 
under, 264 
effect of unsymmetrical position 
of, 275 
width of, in railway motor, 271 


CarBon brushes, 280, 286 
‘ Characteristic ’ curve, 17 
Chicago Metropolitan Elevated 
Railroad, 248 
Clearance between motor and the 
ground, 59, 238 
Clutch, use of, in starting, 157 
Commutation, condition of spark- 
less, 279 
Commutator, 7, 283 
Compound winding, 65 
Conductors, surface : 
force on, 1 
to count the number of, 7 
to determine the number of, in 
designing, 278 
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Connecting rod, use of, 120 
Conservation of Energy, principle 
of, 22 
Constant, current motors, 120 
Control, series-parallel, 192, 196, 
200, 221, 231, 247 
Controller, irregular handling of, 
196, 253 
Core, losses in, 139, 145 
Coupled motors : 
shunt-wound, 72 
series-wound, 104 
Coupling, elastic, for starting, 159 
Crane, design of motor for, 226 
Crane-stage, design of motor for, 
57, 154 
Crocker-Wheeler motor, 130 


Draw Bar, force exerted at, 29, 55 
Drum winding, 7 


Economy of working railway motors, 
258 
Eddy currents, 28, 129 
Edison dynamo, torque curve of, 9 
Efficiency of conversion, 123 
— mechanical, 125 
— — of motors on: 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, 
128, 211 
Chicago Metropolitan Elevated 
Railroad, 250 
Buffalo and Niagara Falls Elec- 
tric Railway, 99, 127 
— total, 132 
—-— of Crocker-Wheeler motor, 
130 
— of G. E. 800 motor, 138 
— of Westinghouse motor, 140 
Effort, useful, 55 
Elastic coupling, 159 
Energy, principle of the conserva- 
tion of, 22 
— kinetic, of rotating shaft, 157 
— — of moving train, 244, 257, 258 
Ewing, Professor, researches of, 27 
Excitation of magnets, loss due to, 
134 
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| Friemre’s Rules, 43, 266 


Force factor defined, 169 
Four-pole dynamos, weights of, 
178, 180 
Friction, error in torque test due — 
to, 9 ’ 
— loss in motor due to, 129, 138 
— of shafting, 50 
— train, from tests on: 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, 
211 
Chicago Metropolitan Elevated 
Railroad, 250 ~ 
City and South London Railway, 
164 
Liverpool Overhead Railway, 
216 
Buffalo and Niagara Falls Elee- 
tric Railway, 203 


Gap, air, magnetisation in, 281 
—-—permeance of, in railway 
motor, 238 


| Gear wheel, definition of, 49 


— — number of teeth in, 50, 59 

Gearing, loss due to use of, 138 

-— single reduction, use of, 58 

Generators, railway, weights of, 

180 

Grade at station exits, 168 

— series-wound motor descending, 
101 

— force required to start on, 172, 
174 


— speed ascending, 119 


Heart prop, defined, 15 
— — correction for, in finding M, 
17 

— energy expended in, 20 

—and work, distinction between, 
24 

Hoisting machinery, equation for 

M in, 52 

— — use of worm gearing in, 58 

Hopkinson’s method of testing, 84 

Horse-power, maximum possible, 

32, 51 ‘h 
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Horse-power, rating by, 169 

Hysteresis, energy expended in, 27 

— influence on torque curves, 103 

— retardation due to, 29 

— to find the loss occasioned by, 
130 


InpUCTION curve, definition of, 17 
— — of motors used on: 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, 128 


Buffalo and Niagara Falls Elec- | 


tric Railway, 100 


Chicago Metropolitan Elevated | 


Railway, 251 


City and South London Railway, | 


161 
Induction factor defined, 6 
--— found by measuring the 
torque, 8 


— — found by observing induced © 


tension, 14 

— — limiting conditions in equa- 
tion for, 51 

— — effect of armature reaction 
on, 18, 267, 276 


JerK in starting railway motor, | 


197, 201 


Kryeric energy of rotating shaft, 
157 
— — of moving train, 244, 257, 258 


Lirt, acceleration of, 158, 172, 225 | 


— belt-driven, 359 
— efficiency of, 143 
— equation giving M for, 52, 54 
— conditions of motion of, 35 
— use of worm gearing in, 58 
Liverpool Overhead Railway : 
acceleration curve, 197 
motors used on, 171, 198 
use of roller bearings on, 216 - 
Load, definition of, 28 
— distribution of, between two 
coupled motors, 81, 106 
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Load, influence of, on the speed, 
32, 115 
Locomotives, equation giving M 
for, 55 
— acceleration of, 174, 210 
— diameter of driving wheels of, 
215, 223 
London, City and South, Railway: 
acceleration curve, 167 
motors used on, 162, 171, 199 
Loss, core, 139, 145 
— torque, 99, 127 
— — how to find, 85, 87, 129 


MAGNETISATION, direction of, in 
motor, 264 
— curve defined, 11 
— — experiment to find, 259 
— — of motor and generator com- 
pared, 264 
— — of railway motor, 270 
— — distortion of, by reaction, 276 
— — effect of asymmetry of, 282 
Magnetism, residual, 102 
Magnets, shunt-wound, 60 
— series-wound, 94 
— reversal of current in, 37 
— use of steel in, 102, 111 
Maxwell, Professor Clerk, on the 
distinction between heat and 
work, 25 
Meter, current, 68 
Moment of inertia, 157, 158 
Motion, uniform, definition of, 30 
— reversal of, 34, 37, 97 
Motor, Crocker-Wheeler, 130 
— Edison, 10 
— G. E. 800:. 
acceleration curves, 202, 203 
induction curve, 100 
speed and tension, 118 
— Westinghouse, 141 
— railway, dimensions of, 269 
Motor-cars, best velocity ratio and 
* diameter of driving wheel, 215, 
223 


NeEvrTRAL points, 11 
Nice Central Lighting Station, test 
of generator at, 88 
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PERIPHERAL Velocity, 175 
Pinion defined, 49 
— number of teeth in, 56 


| 


Pole-tip, magnetisation under, 263 — 
_ Teer, number of, in gear wheel, 


— effect of tapering, 275 
— effect of cutting, 281 
Power, equation for, 21 


Ratrne of motors: 

by the force factor, 169 

by horse-power, 169 

by tractive effort, 56 
Reaction. See Armature 
Resistance, train, defined, 244 
Rheostat, starting, 40, 60, 184 
Ring winding, 7 
Roller bearings, use of, 215 
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Steel magnets, 102, 111 
Steering gear, electric, 93 


49 


| — tendency of, to cut, 58 

_ Tension, induced, equation for, 13 

_ Testing, Hopkinson’s method of, 
84 


| —-electrical method of, 87 
| — series-wound motors, 143 


Thermodynamics, second law of, 26 
Time factor defined, 151 
Torque, equation for, 5 


| — losses, to find, 129, 145 


SELF-INDUCTION in armature circuit, | 


285 
Series-parallel control, 192, 196, 
200, 221, 231, 247 
Series-winding, 94, 234, 239 
Shunt-winding, 60 


Slipping of motors connected in | 


series, 120 
— of belt, 159 
Spark, tendency to, equation giving, 
286 


Sparkless commutation, conditions 
of, 279 
Speed curve of series-wound motor, 
96 
— — of shunt-wound motor, 30 
Speed of motors in series, 113, 115, 
197, 203 
Speed regulation by .compound 
winding, 65 
— — by reaction, 66 
Speed, variation of: 
with induction factor, 62, 96 
with load, 60, 118 
with resistance, 61 
with tension, 66, 118 


Train resistance. See Friction 
Turret, equation giving M for, 57, 
154 


Vexocrry, peripheral, 175 

— ratio defined, 48 

— values of, in railway motors, 50 

— determination of best, 142, 209, 
222, 237, 245 


WALKER railway generators, data of, 
180 

Watt-meter, 71 

Weight, limit of, in railway motors, 
236 

Weights of dynamos, 175 

Westinghouse motors, efficiency of, 

140 

— generator, force factor of, 170 

Wheel, driving, to find the best 
diameter of, 142, 209, 222, 237, 

. 245 

Work, definition of, 25 

— distinction between heat and, 

24 
Working, rate of, equation for, 21 
— maximum possible, 32 


| Worm gearing, use of, in lifts, 58 
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B.Sc. Demonstrator in Physics’in the Royal Collegé of Science, London; 
Assistant Examiner in Physics, Science and Art Department. With 119 IIlus- 
trations and 193 Exercises. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 
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PHYSICS, ETC.—Coniinued. 


WORTHINGTON.—A FIRST COURSE OF. PHYSICAL 
LABORATORY PRACTICE. Containing 264 Experiments. By A. M. 
WORTHINGTON, M.A., F.R.S. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 45. 6d. 


WRIGHT.—ELEMENTARY PHYSICS. By Mark R. 


WRIGHT, Professor of Normal Education, Durham College of Science. With 
242 Illustrations. Crown 8yo., 2s. 6d. 


MECHANICS, DYNAMICS, STATICS, HYDROS- 
TATICS, ETC. 


BALL.—A CLASS-BOOK OF MECH AICS By Sir R. S. 
BALL, LL.D. 8g Diagrams. Fep. 8vo., 1s, 6d. ' 


GELDARD.—STATICS AND DYNAMICS. By C. GreL_pbarp, 
M.A., formerly Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo., 55. 


GOODEVE.—Works by T. M. GOODEVE, M.A., formerly 
Professor of Mechanics at the Normal School of Science, and 
the Royal School of Mines. 


THE ELEMENTS OF MECHANISM. With 342 Wood- 


“cuts. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


PRINCIPLES OF MECHANICS. With 253 Woodcuts and 


numerous Examples. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


A MANUAL OF MECHANICS: an Elementary Text-Book 
for Students of Applied Mechanics. With 138 Illustrations and Diagrams, 
and 188 Examples taken from the Science Department Examination Papeem 
with Answers. Fcp. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


GRIEVE.—LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY MECHANICS. 
By W. H. Grieve, P.S.A., late Engineer, R.N., Science Demonstrator for the 
London School Board, etc. 


Stage I. With 165 Illustrations and a large number of Examples. Fep. 8vo., 
Is. 6d. 


Stage 2. With 122 Illustrations. Fep. 8vo., 15. 6d. 


Stage 3. With 103 Illustrations. Fep. 8vo., 15. 6d. 
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MECHANICS, DYNAMICS, STATICS, HYDROSTATICS, ETC.— 
Continued. 


MAGNUS.—Works by SIR PHILIP MAGNUS, B.Sc., B.A. 


LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY MECHANICS. Introductory 


to the study of Physical Science. Designed for the Use of Schools, and of 
Candidates for the London Matriculation and other Examinations. With 
numerous Exercises, Examples, Examination Questions, and Solutions, etc., 
from 1870-1895. With Answers, and 13t Woodcuts. Fep. 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Key for the use of Teachers only, price 55. 34d. 
HYDROSTATICS AND PNEUMATICS. Fep. 8vo., 1s. 62. ; 


or, with Answers, 2s. ‘The Worked Solutions of the Problems, 25, 


ROBINSON.—ELEMENTS OF DYNAMICS (Kinetics and 


Statics). With numerous Exercises. A Text-book for Junior Students. By 
the Rev. J. L. Ropinson, B.A. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


SMITH.—Works by J. HAMBLIN SMITH, M.A. 
ELEMENTARY STATICS. Crown 8vo., 35. 
ELEMENTARY HYDROSTATICS. Crown 8vo., 35. 


KEY TO STATICS AND HYDROSTATICS. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


TATE.—EXERCISES ON MECHANICS AND NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY. By THoMAs TATE, F.R.A.S. Fep. 8vo., 25. Key, 35. 6¢. 


TA YZOR.—Works by J. E. TAYLOR, M.A., B.Sc. (Lond.), 
Head Master of the Central Higher Grade and Science School, 
Sheffield. 


THEORETICAL MECHANICS, including Hydrostatics and 


Pneumatics. With 175 Diagrams and Illustrations, and 522 Examination 
Questions and Answers. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


THEORETICAL MECHANICS—SOLIDS. With 163 Illus- 


trations, r20 Worked Examples and over 500 Examples from Examination 
Papers, etc. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


THEORETICAL MECHANICS.—FLUIDS. With 122 Tllus- 


trations, numerous Worked Examples, and about 500 Examples from Ex- 
amination Papers, etc. Crown 8vo., 25. 6d. 


THORNTON.—THEORETICAL MECHANICS—SOLIDS. 
Including Kinematics, Statics, and Kinetics. By ARTHUR THORNTON, M.A., 
F.R.A.S. With 200 Illustrations, 130 Worked Examples, and over goo 
Examples from Examination Papers, etc. Crown 8vo., 4s. 6d. 
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MECHANICS, DYNAMICS, STATICS, HYDROSTATICS, ETC.— 


Continued. 


TWISDEN.—Works by the Rev. JOHN F. TWISDEN, M.A. 


PRACTICAL MECHANICS; an Elementary Introduction ‘to 


/ their Study: With 855 Exercises, and 184 Figures and Diagrams. Crown 
8vo., ros. 6d. 


THEORETICAL MECHANICS. — With 172 Examples, 


numerous Exercises, and 154 Diagrams, Crown 8vo., 85.: 6d. 


WILLIAMSON.—INTRODUCTION ; TO, THE MATHE- 
MATICAL THEORY OF THE, STRESS AND STRAIN OF ELASTIC 
SOLIDS. By BENJAMIN WILLIAMSON, D.Sc., F.R.S. Crown 8vo., 55. 


WILLIAMSON ano TARLETON.—AN. ELEMENTARY 
TREATISE ON DYNAMICS, | Containing Applications to Thermodynamics, 
with numerous Examples. By BENJAMIN WILLIAMSON, D.Se., F.R.S., and 
FRANCIS A, TARLETON, LL.D. Crown 8vo., 1os..6d. 


WORTHING TON.—DYNAMICS OF ROTATION: an Ele- 
mentary Introduction to Rigid Dynamics. _By A. M. WORTHINGTON, M.A., 
F.R.S, Crown 8vo., 45. 6d. 


OPTICS AND PHOTOGRAPHY. | 
ABNEY.—A TREATISE ON PHOTOGRAPHY. - By Captain 


W. DE WIVELESLIE ABNEY, F.R.S., Director for Science in the Science and 
Art Department. With 115 Woodcuts. Fep. 8vo., 35. 6d. 


GLAZEBROOK.=-PHYSICAL OPTICS. By R. T. Gtaze- 
BROOK, M.A., F.R.S., Fellow and Lecturer of Trinity College, Demonstrator 
of Physics at the Cavendish Laboratory, Cambridge. With 183 Woodcuts of 
Apparatus, etc. Fep. 8vo., 65. 


WRIGHT.—OPTICAL PROJECTION : a Treatise on the Use 
of the Lantern in Exhibition and Scientific Demonstration. By Lewis WRIGHT, 
Author of ‘ Light: a Course of Experimental Optics’. With 232 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo,, 65. 


SOUND, LIGHT, HEAT, AND THERMODYNAMICS. 
CUMMING.—HEAT. For.the Use of Schools and. Students. 


By LINNa&:usS CUMMING, M.A. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 
45s. 6d. 


DAY.—NUMERICAL' EXAMPLES IN HEAT. By R. E. 
Day, M.A. Fep, 8vo., 35. 6d. d : 2a 
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SOUND, LIGHT, HEAT, AND THERMODYNAMICS— Continued. 
EMTAGE.—LIGHT. By, W. T. A. Emrace, M.A. With 


232 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


HELMHOLTZ.—ON THE SENSATIONS OF TONE AS A 
PHYSIOLOGICAL BASIS FOR THE THEORY OF MUSIC. By HEr- 
MANN VON HELMHOLTZ. Royal 8vo., 28s. 


MADAN.—AN ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK ON HEAT. 
For the Use of Schools. By H. G, MADAN, M.A., F.C.S., Fellow of Queen’s 
College, Oxford; late Assistant Master at Eton College. Crown 8vo., 9s. 


MAXWELL.—THEORY OF HEAT. By J. CLERK MAXwELL, 
.M.A., F.R.SS., L. and E. With Corrections and Additions by Lord RAY- 
LEIGH, With 38 Illustrations. Fep. 8vo., 45. 6d. 


SMITH.—THE STUDY OF HEAT. By J]. Hamsuin Siru, 
M.A., of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo., 35. 


TYNDALL.—Works by JOHN TYNDALL, D.C.L, F.R.S. 
See p. 27. 


WORMELL.—A CLASS-BOOK OF THERMODYNAMICS. 
By RICHARD WORMELL, B.Sc.. M.A. Fep. 8vo., Is, 6d. 


WRIGHT.—Works. by MARK R. WRIGHT, Hon. Inter. B. Sc., 
London. 
SOUND, LIGHT, AND HEAT. With 160 Diagrams and 


Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 25. 6d. 


ADVANCED HEAT. With 136 Diagrams and numerous 


Examples and Examination Papers. Crown 8yo., 45, 6d.; 


STEAM, OIL, AND GAS ENGINES. 
BALE.— A HAND-BOOK FOR STEAM USERS; being Rules 


for Engine Drivers and Boiler Attendants, with Notes on Steam Engine and 
Boiler Management and Steam Boiler Explosions.. By M. Powis BALE, 
M.1.M.E., A.M.1.C.E.* Fep. 8vo,, 25. 6d. 


BOLTON.—MOTIVE POWERS AND THEIR PRACTICAL 
SELECTION. By REGINALD BOLTON, Associate Member of the Institution 
of Civil Engineers, etc. Crown 8vo., 6s. 6d. net. 


CLERK.—THE GAS. AND OIL ENGINE. By DuvuGa.tp 
CLERK, Associate Member of the Institution of Civil Engineers, Fellow of the 
Chemical Society, Member of the Royal Institution, Fellow of the Institute of 
'Patent Agents. With 228 Illustrations and Diagrams. © 8vo., 155. 


HOLMES.—-THE STEAM ENGINE. By GrorGE C._ V. 
HowLMEs, Whitworth Scholar, Secretary of the Institution of Naval Architects. 
With 212 Woodcuts. Fep. 8vo., 6s. 
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STEAM, OIL, AND GAS ENGINES—Coniinued. 


NORRIS.—A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE ‘OTTO’ 


CYCLE GAS ENGINE. By WILLIAM Norris, M.1I.Mech.E. With 207 
Illustrations. 8vo., ros. 6d. 


RIPPER.—STEAM. By Wituiam Ripper, Member of the 


Institution of Mechanical Engineers ; Professor of Mechanical Engineering in 
the Sheffield Technical School. With 142 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6. 


SENNETT.—THE MARINE STEAM ENGINE. A Treatise 
for the Use of Engineering Students and Officers of the Royal Navy. By 
RICHARD SENNETT, R.N., late Engineer-in-Chief of the Royal Navy. With 
261 Illustrations. 8vo., 215, 


STROME YER.—MARINE BOILER MANAGEMENT AND 
CONSTRUCTION, Being a Treatise on Boiler Troubles and Repairs, 
Corrosion, Fuels, and Heat, on the proporties of Iron and Steel, on Boiler 
Mechanics, Workshop Practices, and Boiler Design. By C. E. STROMEYER, 
Graduate of the Royal Technical College at Aix-la~-Chapelle, Member of the 
Institute of Naval Architects, etc. 8vo., 18s. net. 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION. 
ADVANCED BUILDING CONSTRUCTION. By the Author 


of ‘Rivingtons’ Notes on Building Construction’. With 385 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 45. 6d. 


BURRELL.—BUILDING CONSTRUCTION. By Epwarp J. 
BURRELL, Second Master of the People’s Palace ‘Technical School, London, 
«With 303 Working Drawings. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


SEDDON.—BUILDER’S WORK AND THE BUILDING 
TRADES. By Col. H. C. S—ppon, R.E., Superintending Engineer, H.M.’s 
Dockyard, Portsmouth; Examiner in Building Construction, Science and Art 
Department, South Kensington; with numerous Illustrations. Medium 8vo., 
16s, 


’ RIVINCTONS’ COURSE OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION. 
NOTES ON BUILDING CONSTRUCTION. Arranged to 


meet the requirements of the syllabus of the Science and Art Department of the 
Committee of Council on Education, South Kensington. Medium 8vo. 


Part I. First Stage, or Elementary Course. With 552 Wood- 


cuts, tos. 6d. 


Part II. Commencement of Second Stage, or Advanced Course. 
With 479 Woodcuts, tos. 6d. 


Part III. Materials. Advanced Course, and Course for Honours. 
With 188 Woodcuts, 215. t 


Part IV. Calculations for Building Structures. Course for 
Honours. With 597 Woodcuts, 15s. 
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ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. 
CUMMING.—ELECTRICITY, TREATED EXPERIMEN- | 
TALLY. For the Use of Schools and Students. By LINNAUS CUMMING, 


M.A. Assistant Master in Rugby School. With 242 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 45. 6d. 


DA Y.—EXERCISES IN ELECTRICAL AND MAGNETIC 
MEASUREMENTS, with Answers. By R. E. Day. t12mo., 3s. 6d. 


DU BOIS—THE MAGNETIC CIRCUIT IN THEORY 
AND PRACTICE. By Dr. H. Du Boils, Privatdocent in the University of 
Berlin. Translated by E. ATKINSON, Ph.D., formerly Professor of Experi- 
mental Science in the Staff College, Sandhurst. With 94 Illustrations. 8vo., 
T2s. net. 


EBERT.—MAGNETIC FIELDS OF FORCE: an exposition 
of the Phenomena of Magnetism, Electro-Magnetism and Induction, based on 
the Conception of Lines of Force. By H. EBERT, Professor of Physics in the 
University of Kiel. Translated by C. V. Burton, D.Sc. Part I, With 93 
Illustrations. 8vo., ros. 6d. net. 

GORE.—THE ART OF ELECTRO-METALLURGY, including 
all known Processes of Electro-Deposition. By G, Gorr, LL.D., F.R.S.. With 
56 Woodcuts, Fep. 8vo., 6s. 


JENKIN.—ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. By FLEEMING 
JENKIN, F.R.S.S., L. and E., M.1.C.E. With 177 Illustrations, Fep. 8vo., 35. 6d. 


JOUBERT.—ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON ELECTRICITY 
AND MAGNETISM. Founded on JouBERT’s ‘ Traité Elémentaire d’Electri- 
cité’, By G. C. Foster, F.R.S., Quain Professor of Physics in University 
College, Teac and E. ATKINSON, Ph.D., formerly Professor of Experi- 
mental Science in the Staff College, Sandhurst. With 381 Illustrations. Crown 

8vo., 75. 6d. 

JOYCE.—EXAMPLES IN ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING. 
By SAMUEL Joycr, A.I,E.E. Member of the Physical Society ; Lecturer to 
the Senior Classes in Electrical Engineering, Municipal Technical School, Man- 
chester. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


LARDEN.—ELECTRICITY FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND 
COLLEGES. By W. LARDEN, M.A. With 215 Illustrations, and a Series 
of Examination Papers, with Answers. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


MERRIFIELD.—MAGNETISM AND DEVIATION OF THE 
COMPASS. For the Use of Students in Navigation and Science Schools, By 
JOHN MERRIFIELD, LL,D., F.R.A.S., 18mo., 25. 6d. 


POYSER.—Works by A. W. POYSER, M.A. 
MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY. With 235 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 25. 6d. 


ADVANCED ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. With 
317 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 45. 6d. 
SZLINGO and BROOKER.—Works by W. SLINGO and A. 
BROOKER. 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING FOR ELECTRIC LIGHT 
ARTISANS AND STUDENTS. With 346 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 12s. 
PROBLEMS AND SOLUTIONS IN ELEMENTARY 
ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. Embracing a Complete Set of 


Answers to the South Kensington Papers for the years 1885-1894, and a Series 
of Original Questions. With 67 Original Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 2s. 


TYNDALL.—Works by JOHN TYNDALL, D,C.L., F.R.S, See 
p. 27. 
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TELEGRAPHY AND THE TELEPHONE. 


BENNETT.—THE TELEPHONE SYSTEMS OF CONTI 
NENTAL EUROPE. By A. R. BENNETT, Member of the Institute of 
Electrical Engineers ; late General Manager in Scotland of the National Tele- 
phone Company, and General Manager and Electrician of the Mutual and New 
Telephone Companies. With 169 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 155." 


CULLE Y..-_A HANDBOOK OF PRACTICAL TELEGRAPHY. 
By R. S. CuLLry, M.I.C.E., late Engineer-in-Chief of Telegraphs to the Post 
Office. With 135 Woddcuts and 17 Plates. 8vo., 16s. 


PREECE anv SIVEWRIGHT.—TELEGRAPHY, By W. H. 
PREECE, C.B., F.R.S., V.P.Inst., C.E., ete., Engineer-in-Chief and. Electrician 
Post Office Telegraphs; and Sir J. SIVEW RIGHT, K.C.M.G., General Manager, 
South African Telegraphs. With 258 Woodcuts, Fep. 8vo., 6s. 


ENGINEERING, STRENGTH OF MATERIALS, ETC. 


capes sect tn STRENGTH OF MATERIALS AND 
‘STRUCTURES: the Strength of Materials as depending on their pee and 
as ascertained by Testing Apparatus. By Sir J. ANDERSON, C.E., LL.D., 
F.R.S.E. With 66 Woodcuts. Fep. 8vo., 35. 6d. 


BARRY.—RAILWAY APPLIANCES: a Description of Details 
of Railway Construction subsequent to the completion of the Earthworks and 
Structures. By Sir JOHN WOLFE BARRY, K.C.B., M.LC.E. With 218 Wood- 
cuts, Fep. 8vo., 4s. 6d. 


STONE Y.—THE THEORY .OF THE STRESSES ON 
GIRDERS ANDSIMILARSTRUCTURES. With Practical Observations on 
the Strength and other Properties of Materials. By BINDON B. STONEY, 

“LL R.S., M.1.C.E.- With 5 Plates and 143 Illustrations in the Text. 


Royal 8vo., 36s. 
UNWIN.—Works by WILLIAM CAWTHORNE UNWIN, 
F.RS., B.S.C. 


THE TESTING OF MATERIALS. OF CONSTRUCTION: 


Embracing the description of Testing Machinery and Apparatus Auxiliary 
to Mechanical Testing, and an Account of the most Important Researches 


on the Strength of Materials. With 141 Woodcuts and 5 Folding-out Plates. 


8vo., 25, 


ON THE DEVELOPMENT AND TRANSMISSION OF 


POWER FROM CENTRAL STATIONS: being the Howard Lectures” 


delivered at the Society of Arts in 1893. With 81 Diagrams.  8vo., 
Tos. net. 


WARREN.—ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION IN IRON, 


STEEL, AND. TIMBER. By WILLIAM HENRY WARREN, Challis Professor 
of Civil and Mechanical Engineering, University of Sydney. With 13 Folding 
Plates, and 375 Diagrams, Royal 8vo., 16s. net, 
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MACHINE DRAWING AND DESIGN. 


LOW anv BEVIS.—A MANUAL OF MACHINE DRAWING 
AND DESIGN. By David ALLAN Low (Whitworth Scholar), M.I.Mech.E., 
Professor of Engineering, East London Technical College ; and ALFRED 
WiLu1AM Bevis (Whitworth Scholar), M.I.Mech.E., Director of Manual 
Training to the Birmingham Schooi Board. With 700 Illustrations. 8vo., 75. 6d. 


LOW.—Works by DAVID, ALLAN LOW, Professor of Engineer- 
ing, East London Technical College, 


IMPROVED DRAWING SCALES. 4d. in case. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO MACHINE DRAWING AND 
DESIGN. With 97 Illustrations and Diagrams. Crown 8vo., 2s. 


UNWIN.—THE ELEMENTS OF MACHINE DESIGN, By 
W. CAWTHORNE UNWIN, F.R.S., Professor of Engineering at the Central 
Institute of the City and Guilds of London Institute, 


Part I. General Principles, Fastenings, and ‘Transmissive 
Machinery. With 304 Diagrams, etc. Crown 8vo,, 6s. 


Part II. Chiefly on Engine Details. With 174 Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo,, 45. 6d. 


LONGMANS’ CIVIL ENGINEERING SERIES. 


Edited by the Author of ‘ Notes on Building Construction’, 


TIDAL RIVERS: their (1) Hydraulics, (2) Improvement, (3) 
Navigation. By W. H. WHEELER, M.Inst.C.E., author of ‘ The Drainage of 
Fens and Low Lands by Gravitation and Steam Power’. With 75 Illustrations, 
Medium 8vo., 16s. net, 


NOTES ON DOCKS AND DOCK CONSTRUCTION, By C” 
CoLson, M.Inst,C.E., Assistant Director of Works, Admiralty. With 365 
Illustrations, Medium 8yo., 21s, net, 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF HARBOUR CON- 
STRUCTION. By WILLIAM SHIELD, F,R.S.E,, M.Inst.C.E., and Executive 
Engineer, National Harbour of Refuge, Peterhead, N. 4 With g7 Illustrations, 
Medium 8vo., rss. net, 


CALCULATIONS FOR ENGINEERING STRUCTURES. By 
-.  ‘T, CLAXTON FIDLER, M.1I.C.E., Professor of Engineering in the University of 
Dundee; Author of ‘A Practical Treatise on Bridge Construction’. 

[/u preparation, 
PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF CIVIL ENGINEERING. | 


By L. F. VERNON-HARCOouURT, M.Inst.C.E., Professor of Civil Engineering at 
Univeesity College, London. ln preparation. 


RAILWAY CONSTRUCTION. By W. H. MILLS, M.LC.E., 


Engineer-in-Chief, Great Northern Railway, Ireland, [| /u preparation, 
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WORKSHOP APPLIANCES, ETC. 
NORTHCOTT.—_LATHES AND TURNING, Simple, Mecha- 


nical and Ornamental. By W. H. Norrucotr. With 338 Illustrations. 
8vo., 18s. 


SHELLE Y—WORKSHOP APPLIANCES, including Descrip- 
tions of some of the Gauging and Measuring Instruments, Hand-cutting Tools, 
Lathes, Drilling, Plaining, and other Machine Tools used by Engineers. By 
C. P. B. SHELLEY, M.1.C.E. With an additional Chapter on Milling by R. 
R. LISTER. With 323 Woodcuts. Fep. 8vo., 5s. 


MINERALOGY, METALLURGY, ETC. 
BAUERMAN.—Works by HIL ARY BAUERMAN, F.G.S 


SYSTEMATIC MINERALOGY. With 373 Woodcuts “aka 
Diagrams. Fcp. 8vo., 6s. 


DESCRIPTIVE MINERALOGY. With 236 Woodcuts and 
Diagrams. Fep. 8vo., 6s. 


GORE.—THE ART OF ELECTRO-METALLURGY, including 
all known Processes of Electro-Deposition. By G. Gore, LE.D., F.R.S. 
With 56 Woodcuts. Fep. 8vo., 6s. , ; 


HUNTINGTON snp McMILLAN. —METALS: their Properties 
and Treatment. New Edition. By A. K. HUNTINGTON, Professor of Metal- 
lurgy in King’s College, London ; and W. G. MCMILLAN, Lecturer on Metal- 
lurgy in Mason’s College, Birmingham. With 122 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 
75. 6d. 


LE WTS. 
MATRIX OF THE DIAMOND. By the late HENRY CARVILL LEWIs, 
M.A., F.G.S. Edited by Professor T. G. BONNEY, D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S., 
etc. With 2 Plates and 35 Illustrations in the Text. 8vo., 75, 6d. 


MITCHELL.—A MANUAL OF PRACTICAL ASSAYING. 
By JOHN MITCHELL, F.C.S. Revised, with the Recent Discoveries incorpo- 
rated. By W. Crookes, F.R.S. With 2or Illustrations.  8vo., 315. 6d. 


RHEAD.—METALLURGY. An Elementary Text-Book. By 
E. C. RuEApD, Lecturer on Metallurgy at the Municipal Technical School, 
Manchester. With 94 lilustrations. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

RUTLEY.—THE STUDY OF ROCKS: an Elementary Text- 
book of Petrology. By F. RUTLEY, F.G.S. With 6 Plates and 88 Woodcuts. 
Fep. 8vo., 45. 6d. 


ASTRONOMY, NAVIGATION, ETC. 
ABBOTT.—ELEMENTARY THEORY OF THE TIDES: 


the Fundemental Theorems Demonstrated without Mathematics and the In- 
fluence on the Length of the Day Discussed. By T. K. Apport, B.D., Fellow 
and Tutor, Trinity College, Dublin. Crown 8vo., 2s. 


BALL.—Works by Sir ROBERT $. BALL, LL.D., F.R.S. 


ELEMENTS OF ASTRONOMY. With 130 Figures and Dia- 
grams. Fep. 8vo., 6s. 6d. 


A CLASS-BOOK OF ASTRONOMY, With 41 Dien 
Fep. 8vo,, 15, 6d, 
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ASTRONOMY, NAVIGATION, ETC.—Cox2inued. 


BRINKLE Y.—ASTRONOMY. By F. Brinktey, formerly 
Astronomer Royal for Ireland. Re-edited and Revised by J. W. Stupss, D.D. 
and F. BRUNNOow, Ph.D. With 49 Diagrams. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


CLERKE.—THE SYSTEM OF THE STARS. By Acnss M. 


CLERKE. With 6 Plates, and numerous Illustrations. 8vo., 2ts. 


GOODWIN.—AZIMUTH TABLES FOR THE HIGHER 
DECLINATIONS. (Limits of Declination 24° to 30°, both inclusive.) 
Between the Parallels of Latitude o° and 60°. With Examples of the Use of 
the Tables in English and French. By H. B. Goopwin, Naval Instructer, 
Royal Navy. Royal 8vo., 75. 6d. 


HERSCHEL.—OUTLINES OF ASTRONOMY.-—By Sir Joun 
F. W. HERSCHEL, Bart., K.H., etc. With 9 Plates, and numerous Diagrams. 
8vo., 12s. 


LOWELL.—MARS. By Percivat Lowett, Fellow American 
: Academy, Member Royal Asiatic Society, Great Britain and Ireland, ete. 
With 24 Plates. 8vo., 125. 6d. 


MARTIN.—-NAVIGATION AND NAUTICAL ASTRONOMY. 
Compiled by Staff Commander W. R. MARTIN, R.N. Royal 8yo., 18s. 


MERRIFIELD.—A TREATISE ON NAVIGATION. For 
the Use of Students. By J. MERRIFIELD, LL.D., F.R.A.S., F.M.S. With 
Charts and Diagrams. Crown 8vo., 55. 


PARKER.—ELEMENTS OF ASTRONOMY. With Numerous 


Examples and Examination Papers. By GEORGE W. PARKER, M.A., of 
Trinity College, Dublin. With 84 Diagrams. 8vo., 5s. net. 


WEBB.—CELESTIAL OBJECTS FOR COMMON TELE- 
SCOPES. By the Rev. T. W. Wess, M.A., F.R.A.S. Fifth Edition, 
Revised and greatly Enlarged by the Rev. T. E. Esprn, M.A., F.R.A.S. (Two 
Volumes.) Vol. I., with Portrait and a Reminiscence of the Author, 2 Plates, 
and numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. Vol. IJ., with numerous Ilustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 6s. 6d. 


WORKS BY RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 
OLD AND NEW ASTRONOMY. With 21 Plates and 472 


Illustrations in the Text. 4to., 215. 


MYTHS AND MARVELS OF ASTRONOMY. | Crown 8vo., 
3s. 6d. 


THE MOON: Her Motions, Aspect, Scenery, and Physical 
Condition. With many Plates and Charts, Wood Engravings, and 2 Lunar 
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*,* The several parts of this work form COMPLETE TEXT-BOOKS OF THEIR RE- 
SPECTIVE SUBJECTS, ‘They can be obtained separately as follows :— tH 


Vou. I, Parr I. EMBRYOLOGY.; Vor. III. Part Il. THE NERVES. 
By E. A. SCHAFER, F.R.S. With By G. D. THANE With 102 
200 Illustrations. Royal 8vo., gs. Illustrations. ‘Koya 8vo., 9s. 


VoL. I., PART II. GENERAL ANA- 7 
TOMY OR HISTOLOGY. ByE.| * 1, IIL, Pagr IIL THE oie 
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Illustrations. Royal 8vo., 12s. 6d. Saba Royal eve ee sd 
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VoL. IL, PART Il. ARTHROLOGY 
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SCHENK.—MANUAL OF BACTERIOLOGY, For Practi- 
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S. L. SCHENK, Professor (Extraordinary) in the University of Vienna. Trans- 
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SMITH (H. F). THE HANDBOOK FOR MIDWIVES By 
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Crown 8vo., price 55. - 
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A TREATISE ON THE DISEASES OF THE DOG; being 


a Manual of Canine Pathology. Especially adapted for the use of Veterinary 
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A TREATISE ON THE DISEASES OF THE OX; being a 
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OUTLINES OF EQUINE ANATOMY; a Manual for the use 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY. With 
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EXERCISES IN PRACTICAL PHYSIOLOGY. Part I. 
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Book on Anatomy and Physiology, for School and Home Use. By Mrs. = A. 
BARNETT. With 143 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 15, 9d. 


BIDGOOD.—A COURSE OF PRACTICAL ELEMENTARY | 
'.’ BIOLOGY. / By JoHN Bincoov, B.Se¢., F.L.S. With 226 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 4s. 6d. HL 4 sagictae 4 


BRA Y.—PHYSIOLOGY AND THE LAWS OF HEALTH, in 
Easy Lessons for Schools. By Mrs.. CHARLES Bray, _Fep, Byp.» J 1s, “ 7) 


FRANKLAND.—MICRO-ORGANISMS_ IN WATER. in te 
gether with)an Account of the Bacteriological Mo ae 
Investigation. Specially designed for the use of those con 


Sanitary Aspects of Water-Supply. By PERcy reaiamas eae BSc 
(Lond.), F.R.S., and Mrs. PERCY FRANELAND. With 2 Plates and NIA, 


Diagrams. 8vo., 16s. net. 


FURNEAUX.—HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY. Pai Ww. . Funsean, 
F.R.G.S. With 218 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 25. 6d. . .. 4 


HUDSON snv GOSSE.—THE ROTIFERA, or -«\ WHEEL- 
ANIMALCULES’, By C. T. Hupson, LL.D., and P. H. Gossk, F.R.S. 
With 30 Coloured and 4 Uncoloured Plates, In 6 Parts. 4to., 1 . 6d. each; 
Supplement 12s. 6¢. Complete in 2 vols., with Supplement, 4to.,” 4 4s. 
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| ae PHYSIOLOGY, BIOLOGY, ETC.—Con?inued. 
_ MACALISTER.—Works by ALEXANDER MACALISTER, 
M.D. 


ZOOLOGY AND. MORPHOLOGY OF VERTEBRATA. 


8vo., 10s. 6d. 


ZOOLOGY OF THE INVERTEBRATE ANIMALS. With 
59 Diagrams. Fep. 8vo., 1s. 6d. 


- ZOOLOGY OF THE VERTEBRATE ANIMALS. With 77 
Diagrams. Fep. 8vo., 19. 6d. 


MORGAN.—ANIMAL BIOLOGY: an Elementary Text-Book. 


By C. Luoyp MorGAN. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 85. 6d. 


SCHENK.—MANUAL OF BACTERIOLOGY, for Practitioners 


and Students, with Especial Reference to Practical Methods. By Dr. S. L. 
SCHENK. With too Illustrations, some of which are Coloured. 8vo., ros, net. 


THORNTON.—HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY. By Joun THornton, 


M.A. With 267 Illustrations, some Coloured. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


BOTANY. 
AITKEN. — ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK OF BOTANY. 


For the use of Schools. By EDITH AITKEN, late Scholar of Girton College. 
With over 400 Diagrams. Crown 8vo., 45. 6d. 


BENNETT and MURRAY.—HANDBOOK OF CRYPTO- 
GAMIC BOTANY. By ALFRED W. BENNETT, M.A., B.Sc., F.L.S., Lecturer 
on Botany at St. Thomas’s Hospital ; and GEORGE MuRRAY, F.L.S., Keeper 
of Botany, British Museum, With 378 Illustrations.  8vo., 16s. 


CROSS anpd BEVAN.—CELLULOSE: an Outline of the 


Chemistry of the Structural Elements of Plants. With Reference to their 
Natural History and Industrial Uses. By Cross and BEVAN (C. F. Cross, E, 
J. Bevan, and C. Beadle).. With 14 Plates. Crown 8vo., 12s. net. 


EDMONDS—Works by HENRY EDMONDS, B.Sc., London. 
ELEMENTARY BOTANY, Theoretical and Practical. -With 


319 Diagrams and Woodcuts. Crown 8vo,, 25. 6d. 


BOTANY FOR BEGINNERS. With 85 Illustrations. Fep. 
8vo., 15. 6d. 


KITCHENER.—A VEAR’S BOTANY. Adapted to Home 


and School Use. With Illustrations by the Author. By FRANCES ANNA 
KITCHENER. Crown 8vo., 55. 
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LINDLEY anv MOORE.—THE TREASURY OF BOTANY; 
or, Popular Dictionary of the Vegetable Kingdom: with which is incorporated 
a Glossary of Botanical Terms. Edited by J. LINDLEY, M.D., F.R.S., and T. 
MOORE, F.L.S. With 20 Steel Plates and numerous Woodcuts. Two parts, 
cp. 8vo., 12s. 


McNAB.—C1.ASS-BOOK OF BOTANY. By W. R. McNas. 


MORPHOLOGY AND PHYSIOLOGY. With 42 Diagrams. 
Fep. 8vo., 15. 6d. 


CLASSIFICATION OF PLANTS. With 118 Diagrams. 
Fcp. 8vo., 1s. 6d. - 


SORA VER.—A POPULAR TREATISE ON THE PHYSIO- 
LOGY OF PLANTS. For the use of Gardeners, or for Students of Horticul- 
ture and of Agriculture. By Dr. PAUL SORAUER. ‘Translated by F. E. 
WEIssS, B.Sc., F.L.S, With 33 Illustrations. 8vo., gs. net. 


THOME anv BENNETTSTRUCTURAL AND PHYSIO- 
LOGICAL BOTANY. By Dr. OTro WILHELM THOME and by ALFRED W. 
sagen Mag .A., B.Sc., F.L.S. With Coloured Map and 600 Woodcuts. 

cp. 8vo 


WATTS.—A SCHOOL FLORA. For the use of Elementary 
chy Classes. By W. MARSHALL WATTS, D.Sc. Lond. Crown 8yo., 
25s. . 


AGRICULTURE. 
ADD YMAN. —AGRICULTURAL ANALYSIS. A Manual of 


Quantitative Analysis for Students of Agriculture. By FRANK T. ADDYMAN, 
B.Sc. (Lond.), F.I.C,, Lecturer on Agricultural Chemistry, University College, 
Nottingham, etc. With 49 Illustrations, Crown 8vo., 55. net. = 


COLEMAN anv ADDYMAN.—PRAC TICAL AGRICUL- 
TURAL CHEMISTRY. For Elementary Students, adapted for use in 
Agricultural Classes and Colleges. By J. BERNARD COLEMAN, A.R.C.Se,, 
F.1.C., and FRANK’T. ADDYMAN, B.Sc. (Lond.), F.1.C. With 24 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., Is 6d, net. 


LOUDON.—ENCYCLOPAIDIA. OF AGRICULTURE; the 


Laying-out, Improvement, and Management of Landed Property ; the Culti- 
vation and Economy of the Productions of Agriculture. By J. C. LOUDON, 
F.L.S. With 1100 Woodcuts. 8vo., 21s. 


WEBB.—Works by HENRY J. WEBB, Ph.D., B.Sc. (Lond.) ; 
late Principal of the Agricultural College, Aspatria: 


ELEMENTARY AGRICULTURE. A _ Text-Book specially 
adapted to the requirements of the Science and Art Department, the Junior 
Examination of the Royal Agricultural Society, and other Elementary Exami- 
nations. With 34 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


AGRICULTURE. A Manual for Advanced Science Students. 


With roo Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d.. net. 
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WORKS BY JOHN TYNDALL, D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S. 
FRAGMENTS OF SCIENCE: a Series of Detached Essays, 


Addresses, and Reviews. 2 vols. Crown 8vo., 16s. 


Vol. I.—The Constitution of Nature—Radiation—On Radiant Heat in Relation to the 
Colour and Chemical Constitution of Bodies—New Chemical Reactions produced by 
Light—On Dust and Disease— Voyage to Algeria to observe the Eclipse—Niagara— 
The Parallel Roads of Glen Roy—Alpine Sculpture—Recent Experiments on Fog- 
Signals—On the Study of Physics—On Crystalline and Slaty Cleavage—On Para- 
magnetic and Diamagnetic Forces—Physical Basis of Solar Chemistry—Elementary 
Magnetism—On Force—Contributions to Molecular Physics—Life and Letters of 
Farapay—The Copley Medallist of 187-—The Copley Medallist of 1871—Death by 
Lightning—Science and the Spirits. 

Vol. I1.—Reflections on Prayer and Natural Law—Miracles and Special Providences—On 
Prayer as a Form of Physical Energy—Vitality—Matter and Force—Scientific Ma- 
terialism—An Address to Students—Scientific Use of the Imagination—The Belfast 
Address—Apology for the Belfast Address—The Rev. JAMES MAarTINEAU and the 
Belfast Address—Fermentation, and its Bearings on Surgery and Medicine—Spon- 
taneous Generation—Science and Man—Professor VircHow and Evolution—The 
Electric Light. 


NEW FRAGMENTS. Crown 8vo., tos. 6d. 


ConTeEnTS.—The Sabbath—Goethe’s ‘ Farbenlehre ’—Atoms, Molecules, and Ether Waves 
—Count Rumford—Louis Pasteur, his Life and Labours—The Rainbow and its Congeners— 
Address delivered at the Birkbeck Institution on October 22, 1884—Thomas Young—Life in the 
Alps—About Common Water—Personal Recollections of Thomas Carlyle—On Unveiling the 
Statue of Thomas Carlyle—On the Origin, Propagation, and Prevention of Phthisis—Old 
Alpine Jottings—A Morning on Alp Lusgen. 


LECTURES ON SOUND. With Frontispiece of Fog-Syren, and 


203 other Woodcuts and Diagrams in the Text. Crown 8vo., tos. 6d. 


HEAT, A MODE OF MOTION. With 125 Woodcuts and 


Diagrams. Crown 8vo., 12s. 


LECTURES ON LIGHT DELIVERED IN THE UNITED 
STATES IN 1872 AND 1873. With Portrait, Lithographic Plate, and 59 
Diagrams. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


ESSAYS ON THE FLOATING MATTER OF THE AIR IN 
RELATION TO PUTREFACTION AND INFECTION. With 24 Wood- 
cuts. Crown 8vo., 75. 6d. 


RESEARCHES ON DIAMAGNETISM AND MAGNECRY- 


STALLIC ACTION ; including the Question of Diamagnetic Polarity. Crown 
8vo., 125. 


NOTES OF A COURSE OF NINE LECTURES ON LIGHT, 


delivered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain, 1869. Crown 8vo., 15. 6d. 


NOTES OF A COURSE OF. SEVEN LECTURES: ON 
ELECTRICAL PHENOMENA AND THEORIES, delivered at the Royal 
Institution of Great Britain, 1870. Crown 8vo., ts. 6d. 


LESSONS IN ELECTRICITY AT THE ROYAL INSTI- 
' TUTION 1875-1876. With 58 Woodcuts and Diagrams. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


THE GLACIERS OF THE ALPS: being a Narrative of Excur- 
sions and Ascents. An Account of the Origin and Phenomena of Glaciers, and 
an Exposition of the Physical Principles to which they are related. With 
numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 6d. net. 


FARADAY AS A DISCOVERER. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


TEXT-BOOKS OF SCIENCE. 


PHOTOGRAPHY. By Captain W. DE 
WIVELESLIE ABNEY, C.B., F.R.S., 
Director for Science in the Science 
and Art Department. With 
Woodcuts. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


THE STRENGTH OF MATERIALS 
AND STRUCTURES: the Strength 
of Materials as depending on their 
quality and as ascertained by ‘Testing 
Apparatus ; the Strength of Structures, 
as depending on their form and 
arrangement, and on the materials of 
which they are composed. By Sir J. 
ANDERSON, C.E., etc. With 66 
Woodcuts. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


RAILWAY APPLIANCES. A Descrip- 
tion of Details of Railway Construction 
subsequent to the completion of 
Earthworks and Structures, including 
a short Notice of Railway Rolling 
Stock. By JOHN WOLFE Barry, 
C.B.,.M.1.C.E. With 218 Woodcuts. 

| Crown 8vo., 45. 6d. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY 
OF INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 
By WILLIAM ALLEN MILLER, M.D., 
LL.D., F.R:S. With 72 Woodcuts, 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


QUANTITATIVE CHEMICAL ANA- 
LYSIS. By T. E. THorpe, F.R.S., 
Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry in the 
Royal College of Science, London. 
With 88 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo., 
4s. 6d. 


QUALITATIVE CHEMICAL ANA- 
LYSIS AND LABORATORY 
PRACTICE. By T. E. THorRPE, 
Ph.D., D.Sc., . F.R.S., | Principal 
Chemist of the Government Labora- 
tories, London, and M. M. PATTISON 
Muir, M.A. With Plate of Spectra 
and 57 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 
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ELEMENTS OF ASTRONOMY. By 
Sir R. S. Ball, LL.D., FRS., 
Lowndean Professor of Astronomy in 
the University of | idge. With 
130 Woodcuts. _ Crown 8vo., 6s. 6d. 
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SYSTEMATIC MINERALOGY. By 
HILARY BAUERMAN, F.G.S., Asso- 
ciate of the Royal School of Mines. © 
With 373 Woodcuts. Crown a a 
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DESCRIPTIVE MINERALOGY. By 
HiLary _ BAUERMAN, F.G.S., ete, — 
With 236 Woodcuts, Crown 8vo., 6s. 
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METALS: their Properties and Treat- 
ment, . By. .A: .K.. HUNTINGTON, 
Professor of Metallurgy in King { 
College, London; and W., 
MCMILLAN, Lecturer on Metal 
in Mason’s College, Birmingham. — 
With 122 Illustrations. Crown 8v0., : 


7s. 6d. 


PHYSICAL OPTICS. By R. T.. 
GLAZEBROOK, M.A., F.R:S., Fellow~ 
and Lecturer of Trinity College, and’ 
Demonstrator of Physics’ at the- 
Cavendish Laboratory, Cambridge. 
With 183 Woodcuts. Crown 8yvo., 65. . 
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PRACTICAL PHYSICS. By R. Ty, 
GLAZEBROOK, M.A., F.R.S., and Ww. 


N. SHAw, M.A. With 134 Woorepty - 
Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. Os Ae 
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PRELIMINARY SURVEY. By THEOo- 
DORE GRAHAM GRIBBLE, Civil 
Engineer. Including Elementary 
Astronomy, Route Surveying, Tacheo- 
metry, Curveranging, Graphic Men- 
suration, Estimates, Hydrography, 
and Instruments. With 130 lllus- 
trations, Quantity Diagrams, and a 
Manual of the Slide-Rule. Crown 

: 8vo., 6s. 


ALGEBRA AND TRIGONOMETRY. 
By WILLIAM NATHANIEL GRIFFIN, 
B.D. Price 3s. 6d. ‘Notes on, with 
Solutions of the more difficult Ques- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


THE STEAM ENGINE. By GEORGE 
_ C. V. HoitmeEs (Whitworth Scholar), 
Secretary. of the Institution of Naval 
Architects. With 212 Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 


ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. 
By FLEEMING JENKIN, F.R.SS., L. 
& E., late Professor of Engineering 
‘in the Uniyersity of Edinburgh. 
With 177 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo., 
35. 6d. 
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THE ART OF ELECTRO-METAL- 
LURGY, including all known Processes 
of Electro-Deposition. By G. GorE, 
LL.D., F.R.S. With 56 Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo., 65. 


TELEGRAPHY. By W. H. PREECE, 
Geer tikis.-. V.PiInst.,. 'C.E., 
Engineer-in-Chief, and Electrician, 
Post Office Telegraphs, and Sir J. 
SIVEWRIGHT, M.A., K.C.M.G. 
With 258 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


THEORY OF HEAT. By J. CLERK 
MAXWELL, M.A., LL.D., Edin., 
F.R.SS., L. & E. New Edition. 
With Corrections and Additions by 
Lord Rayleigh, Sec. R. S. With 38 
Woodcuts. Crown 8vo., 45. 6d. 
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TECHNICAL ARITHMETIC AND 
MENSURATION. By CHARLES 
W. MERRIFIELD, F.R.S. Price 35. 
6d. Key, by the Rev. JoHN HUNTER, 
M.A. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


THE STUDY OF ROCKS, an Ele- 
mentary Text-Book of Petrology. 
By FRANK RUTLEY, F.G.S., of Her 
Majesty's Geological Survey. With 
6 Plates and 88 Woodcuts. Crown 
8vo., 45. 6d. 


WORKSHOP APPLIANCES, including 
Descriptions of some of the Gauging 
and Measuring Instruments —Hand- 
Cutting Tools, Lathes, Drilling, 
Planing, and other Machine ‘Tools 
.used by Engineers. By C. P. B. 
SHELLEY, M.I.C.E. With an ad- 
ditional Chapter on Milling. By R. 
R. LIsTER. With 323 Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo., 55. 


ELEMENTS OF MACHINE DESIGN. 
By W. CAWTHORNE UNWIN, F.R.S., 
B.Se., M.LC.E. PArtT I,: General 
Principles, Fastenings, and Trans- 
missive Machinery. With 304 Wood- 
cuts. Price 6s. PART II. Chiefly 
on Engine Details. With 174 Wood- 
cuts. Crown 8vo., 45. 6a. 


STRUCTURAL AND PHYSIOLOGI- 
CAL BOTANY. By Dr. Orto 
WILHELM THOME, Rector. of the 
High School, Cologne, and A. W. 
BENNETT, M.A., B.Sc. F.1.S. With 
600 Woodcuts and a coloured Map. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 


PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY. 
By H. W. Watson, M.A., formerly 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 
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BUILDING CONSTRUCTION. By; INORGANIC CHEMISTRY, 


the Author of ‘ Rivington’s Notes on RETICAL AND PRAC 
Building Construction’. With 385 A Manual for Students in Advar 
Illustrations and an Appendix of | Classes of the Science and art Dep: 
Examination Questions. Crown ment. By WILLIAM JAGO, 


~aSieS F.1.C. With Plate of _ and 7 
Woodcuts. Crown 8vo., 4s. 6d. 
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M.A., F.R.A.S., With 220 Illustra- a ra 1.) GS. 
tions, 130 Worked Examples, and , Nee 
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8vo., 75. 6d. 
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HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY : ¢ Atay 
HEAT. By MARK R. WrRiGHT, Hon. Students in advanced Classes ¢ ae 
Inter. B.Sc. Lond. With 136 Illus- Science and Art De 
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Examination Papers. Crown 8vo., Illustrations, some of which. 4 re 
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LIGHT. By W. J. A. EmMraGr, M.A. | PHYSIOGRAPHY. By JOHN 
With 232 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 6s. TON, M. A. With 6 Meee) 18 o; 

trations, and Coloured 
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MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY. Re 
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Illustrated with Drawings prepared | (Whitworth sheet Part I. C 
specially for the book. Crown 8vo., | 8vo., 2s. Part II]. Crown oie 
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GEOMETRICAL DRAWING FOR | 
ART STUDENTS. Embracing AN INTRODUCTION TO MACHIN D 
Plane Geometry and its Applications, | DRAWING AND DESIGN. E 
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BUILDING CONSTRUCTION. By 
EDWARD J. BURRELL, Second Master 
of the Technical School of the People’s 
Palace, Mile End. With 308 Illustra- 
tions and Working Drawings. Crown 
8vo., 25. 6d. 


AN ELEMENTARY COURSE OF 
MATHEMATICS. Containing Arith- 
“metic; Euclid (Book I., with Deduc- 
tions and Exercises); and Algebra. 
Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


THEORETICAL MECHANICS. | In- 
cluding Hydrostatics and Pneumatics. 
By J. E. TAYLor, M.A., B.Sc. With 
numerous Examples and Answers, and 
175 Diagrams. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


THEORETICAL MECHANICS—SO- 
LIDS. By J. E. TAyLor, M.A., 
B.Se. With 163 Illustrations, 120 
Worked Examples, and over 500 Ex- 
amples from Examination Papers, 
ete. Crown 8vo., 25. 6d. 


THEORETICAL MECHANICS— 
FLUIDS. By J. E. TAYLor, M.A., 
B.Sc. With 122 Illustrations, 
numerous Worked Examples, and 
about 500 Examples from Examina- 
tion Papers, etc. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


A MANUAL OF MECHANICS: an 
Elementary Text-Book for Students 
of Applied Mechanics. With 138 
Illustrations and Diagrams, and 188 
Examples taken from the Science De- 
partment Examination Papers, with 
Answers. By T, M. GOODEVE, M.A. 
Fep. 8vo., 25. 

SOUND, LIGHT, AND HEAT. By 
MARK R. WRIGHT. Hon, Inter. 
B.Se., London. With Examples, 
Examination Papers, and 165 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

PHYSICS. Alternative Course. By 
MARK R. WRIGHT, Hon. Inter. B.Sc., 
London. With Examples, Exami- 
nation Papers, and 242 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY PRACTICAL CHE- 
MISTRY: a Laboratory Manual for 
Use in Organised Science Schools. 
Bye, oo. NEWTH; F.1.C., F.C.S. 
Demonstrator in the Royal College of 
Science; London; Assistant Examiner 
in Chemistry, Science and Art De- 
partment. With 108 Illustrations 
and 254 Experiments, 
Price 25, 6d, 


Crown 8vo. 


ELEMENTARY PRACTICAL PHY- 
SICS: a Laboratory Manual for Use 
in Organised Science Schools. By W. 
WATSON, B.Sc. Demonstrator in 
Physics in the Royal College of 
Science, London ; Assistant Examiner 
in Physics, Science and Art Depart- 
ment. With 11g Illustrations and 
193 Exercises. Crown 8vo. Price 
2s. 6d 


MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY. 
By A. W. Poyser, M.A. With Exa- 
mination Papers and 235 IIlustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 25. 6d. 


PROBLEMS AND SOLUTIONS IN 
ELEMENTARY ELECTRICITY 
AND MAGNETISM. Embracing 
a Complete Set of Answers to the 
South Kensington Papers for the 
Years 1885-1894, and a Series of 
Original Questions. By W. SLINGO 
and A. BROOKER. With 67 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 25. 


INORGANIC CHEMISTRY, THEO- 
RETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 
With an Introduction to the Principles 
of Chemical Analysis. By WILLIAM 
JAGO, F.C.S., F.1.C. With 63 Wood- 
cuts and numerous Questions and 
Exercises. Fcp. 8vo., 25. 6d. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO PRACTI- 
CAL INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 
By WILLIAM JAGO, F.C.S., F.1.C. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo., Is. 
6d. 


PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY: the 
Principles of Qualitative Analysis. By 
WILLIAM A. TILDEN, D.Sc. With 
Illustrations. Fecp. 8vo., 1s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY, Inor- 
ganic and Organic. By WILLIAM S, 
FURNEAUX. With Examination 
Questions, and 65 _ Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 25. 6d. 


ORGANIC CHEMISTRY: the Fatty 
Compounds. By R. LLoyD WHITE- 
LEX, F.I.C., F.C.S.. With 45, Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY GEOLOGY. By 
CHARLES BIRD, B.A., F.G.S. With 
Coloured Geological Map of the 
British Islands, and 247 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo.. 25. 6d. 
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HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY. By 
WILLIAM 8. FURNEAUX. With 218 
Illustrations: Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


BIOLOGY.. By JoHN BinGoop, B.Sc. 
With 226 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 
4s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY BOTANY, THEO- 
RETICAL. AND _ PRACTICAL. 
By HENRY EDMONDS, B.Sc., London. 
With 319 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo., 
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METALLURGY. By E. L. RHEAD, 
Lecturer on Metallurgy at the Muni- 
cipal Technical School, Manchester. 
With 94 lllustrations. Crown 8vo., 
35. 6d. 


STEAM. By WILLIAM RIPPER, Member 
of the Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers, Professor of Mechanical 
Engineering i in the Sheffield Technical 
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